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“Thanks for helping’ 


We are grateful for your help in 
difficult times. 


Here in the Bell System we have 
seen some 43,000 of our people 
go into the armed services. 


Shortages of copper and other ma- 
terials have made it impossible to 
add needed lines and equipment. 


We have been unable to install 
telephones for all who want them 
and many of our lines are over- 
crowded. 


Yet in spite of all this, telephone 
users have been tolerant and we 
have fewer complaints right now 
than at any time in the history of 
the business. Thanks a lot for 
understanding. 
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WORLD RECONSTRUCTION AND EUROPEAN 
REGIONALISM* 


NICHOLAS DOMAN 
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I 


HE second World War has generated a new 
and revolutionary attitude toward world 
politics. In the wake of the failure of tra- 

ditional techniques in the international sphere 
scholars and statesmen, as well as public opinion, 
are tempted by hitherto untried approaches. 

Amidst the thousands of pages written on the 
political and economic trends of our age there could 
hardly be found a single notable volume advocating 
the return to pre-League of Nations days of inter- 
national intercourse. The balance-of-power period 
from 1848 to 1918 seems to be definitely discarded 
in the minds of most thinkers. Instead, those who 
already have formulated their views on the struc- 
ture of coming world politics are divided into three 
groups. 


* The discussions of regionalism in this issue con- 
stitute the second of the series to be incorporated into a 
Source Book and Symposium on Regionalism. The 
first on “Regionalism, Science, and the Peace Settle- 
ment,” by George A. Lundberg, appeared in the 
December 1942 Socrtat Forces. It is contemplated 
that later issues of Soctat Forces will carry critiques 
by other sociologists, including a summary of the 
criticisms of approximately one hundred sociologists 
who have examined critically the syllabus on “A 
Sociological Approach to the Study and Practice of 
American Regionalism,” published in Soctat Forces, 
May 1942. The symposium and source book will 
comprehend three main divisions of contributions. 
The first will have to do with theory; the second with 
the delineation of regions; and the third with region- 
alism in relation to planning. Seven or eight contri- 
butions will be devoted to the various concepts of 
world regions in relation to post-war reconstruction.— 
Editors. 


The first of these would welcome the inaugura- 
tion of an era resembling the Holy Alliance. Ad- 
vocates of this view believe that only an imperialis- 
tic policy can be successful in world politics. A 
second group would favor the erection of an inter- 
national agency built on the pattern of sovereign 
and independent national states. This school has 
confidence in the willingness of the nations to 
sacrifice their sovereignty voluntarily ; without such 
sacrifice it sees no basis for durable operation of an 
international agency. The third school rejects the 
basic tenets of the previous two. It has no use for 
the monarchical imperialism of the Metternich 
period and sees no hope in the nonforcible coopera- 
tion of national states. But it tries to preserve 
both the element of force inherent in the Holy 
Alliance and the element of democracy characteriz- 
ing the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

All three tendencies have representatives who 
would favor the linking of international regionalism 
with world reconstruction. Regionalism in world 
politics amounts to the recognition that the na- 
tional state is too small a political unit in world 
society. According te the conservative point of 
view the creation of international regions—whether 
in the form of federations or not—could remedy the 
inadequacies of the national-state system without 
damaging the vested emotional and economic 
interests connected with it. Numerous are those 
thinkers and statesmen who doubt seriously the 
feasibility of a world-wide organization and would 
therefore gladly compromise on a system of re- 
gional organizations. These regional organiza- 
tions are to encompass nations of similar cultures 
and traditions, preferably in the same geographic 
vicinity, and on not too divergent levels of 
economic development. 
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At the present time this school has more erudite 
followers than the universalist school, which also 
embraces the idea of international regionalism. 
But while the nonuniversalist school regards inter- 
national regions as the ultimate units of world 
politics, at least in this century, the universalist 
school champions regions as administrative sub- 
units only, for purposes of economic planning and 
special problems of government. 

The problem of regionalism as related to Europe 
has three distinctive phases: (1) the organization 
of regions within Europe; (2) the organization of 
the region of Europe; (3) the regulation of the rela- 
tionship between Europe and other regions. 

The last phase is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant one; upon it will depend the preservation of 
world security. The first two phases ought to be 
regarded as no ends in themselves but merely as 
stepping stones to a better organization of world 
society. 

The problem of regionalism, like the problem of 
federalism, is a functional problem besides being a 
territorial one. The geographic delimitation of 
regions such as the Fennoscandinavian, Atlantic, 
Latin, German, Central European, Balkan, and 
Russian regions will have to be followed by a 
functional definition of regional authority. The 
political and economic power under control of the 
regional authority must surpass the power in the 
hands of the subunits. And the relationship be- 
tween the regional authority and the superregional 
world authority should be regulated in such a way 
that the military and economic potential of the 
former should not endanger the supremacy of the 
latter. If these basic considerations are disre- 
garded the ideal of regional and world security will 
remain an empty dream. 

According to the overwhelming consensus, 
world security can not be sustained with the many 
independent national sovereignties that existed in 
Europe before 1939. Some readjustment will 
prove necessary outside Europe also. Regional 
formations comprising several national states 
might take the place of the national state. The 
magnitude of the task of organizing the whole of 
Europe as one region could serve as a spur to the 
formation of several regions within Europe. 

The failure of the national-state system in 
Europe was responsible for the birth of regional 
schemes. But in vain was the search for coopera- 
tive regional unions; economic competition, and 
the differing degrees of danger from some great 
power, to which each of the small states thought 


itself exposed, had paralyzed all regional combi- 
nations. 

Europe has been for long a seething mass of 
national hatreds. The German technique of play- 
ing off one nation against another has helped accen- 
tuate the already wide differences. The policy of 
Berlin with regard to Transylvania illustrates this 
point. The partition of the province in 1940 
between Hungary and Roumania, and the German 
tactics pursued from that time on, rendered recon- 
ciliation between the two countries more hopeless 
than ever. 

There are numerous signs, however, that the 
atmosphere of world politics has undergone serious 
transformations. Previous to 1918, international 
relations evolv ed under the guidance of a nebulous 
international law. The few threads of that legal 
system prescribed the behavior of governments in 
certain contingencies of peace and war. Alliances 
and ententes were the fashion of those days and 
usually resulted in coalition wars. But there was 
no consequential talk of regionalism, and even less 
of universalism. The tendency of the era, after 
the eclipse of Napoleon, was one of territorial dis- 
integration, colored with national revivals in the 
form of independent statehood. In Europe the 
number of sovereign national states reached a low 
point between 1795, the year of Poland’s third par- 
tition, and the establishment of the Greek state in 
1830. Since then Belgium has divorced herself 
from Holland, and more recently Norway decided 
to manage her affairs independently of Sweden. 
Following the Russian-Turkish war of 1877-78 we 
saw the emergence of Roumania, Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Montenegro, and Albania as independent states. 
After 1918 Austria-Hungary, that large political 
and economic unit, was divided among the national 
states of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, and Roumania. Poland and Italy also 
received their shares of the defunct Habsburg 
empire. From the ruins of the Romanoff empire 
rose an independent Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and partly also Polaiad. 

The new structure of Europe and a change of 
attitude with regard to world politics gave suste- 
nance to new ideals in European international 
relations. But by no means was the old line of 
thought dead. France tried desperately to build 
her security on the idea of balance of power. This 
explains her early efforts in the 1920’s to ally herself 
with Poland and the Little Entente states. Her 
alliance of 1935 with Soviet Russia, just as the 
alliance of Italy with Germany, seems to prove that 
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the direction of world politics slipped out of the 
hands of the League of Nations, reviving thereby 
the ancient technique of political alliances. Need- 
less to say, the ultimate intent of these alliances 
was military coalition for the eventuality of war. 

The cropping up of Lilliputian states changed 
the constellation of world politics. In view of the 
progress in the fields of economics, communica- 
tions, and transportation, the anarchy of indepen- 
dent national states had to be subjected to correc- 
tions. Regional pacts proved to be the most 
innocuous means of leveling off the inadequacies of 
the situation. Even the peace treaties encouraged 
this trend. Article 222 of the Treaty of Trianon 
gave its blessing to an economic union among 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. It was 
the illusion of the peacemakers that after disrupt- 
ing the political unity of a large area, and inevita- 
bly pitting the succession states against each other, 
those states would voluntarily agree to a policy of 
healthy economic cooperation. Instead of eco- 
nomic union we witnessed tariff wars, such as the 
one between Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 
Though geographical contiguity and the often 
prevalent identity of economic interests pointed 
toward cooperation, those factors provided a feeble 
battering ram against the wall of politico-psycho- 
logical obstacles. 

It is an idle fancy to pray for the success of Euro- 
pean regionalism and search for the headwaters of 
world security, while preserving those factors 
which make for irremediable conflicts and bitter 
antagonisms. For instance, there can be no free 
regional agreement between Poland and Lithuania 
so long as the disputed Vilna region is allotted 
either to the national state of Poland or to the 
national state of Lithuania. Only those who are 
insufficiently versed in the fundamentals of politi- 
cal process can expect that without the compulsion 
of world authority there will ever be regional unity 
among independent states in Central Europe. 

The boundary conflicts are not exclusive obsta- 
cles to the operation of European regionalism. 
Following the peace treaties of 1918-19 there was 
comparative quietude, aside from Germany, on the 
boundary fronts of Western and Northern Europe. 
Nevertheless the national states felt little impulse 
to erect institutional forms for a regional organza- 
tion. The Oslo Agreements (1932, 1937) and 
the Ouchy Convention (1932) represented anemic 
attempts to tackle the arduous problem through 
economic subterfuge. While these pacts were 
widely hailed as signs of revival of the interna- 
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tional spirit, they amounted to insignificant doses 


against a disease of world dimensions. When the 
tempest approached in the form of German aggres- 
sion, the fallacy of these regional pacts became 
evident. Unless supplemented by political and 
military unity, the regional agreements of the 
future will be headed for the same fate. 

Even the economic importance of agreements, 
such as those between the Scandinavian states or 
the Baltic states, was infinitesimal. It mattered 
little whether economically homogeneous or similar 
fragmentary states adopted common practices with 
regard to tarifis. Confronted with a united Ger- 
many or Russia, for instance, no conceivable 
regional structure could raise the Scandinavian 
states to a pedestal of practical equality. 

The political Little Entente of Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia was an effective weapon 
against the revisionistic ambitions of Hungary. 
The economic Little Entente, however, was an 
empty gesture to stimulate the economic inter- 
course of its constituent members. It is past 
history now that this Entente had an economic 
council divided into three national sections in 
charge of commercial, industrial, agricultural, 
financial, and transportation questions. The plan 
was an ambitious one: unification of the commer- 
cial law of the three countries, a common tariff list, 
and eventually a tariff union. The Balkan En- 
tente! of Rumania, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Tur- 
key, established in 1934, had likewise permanent 
organs. But its economic significance was trifling, 
its political significance, apart from keeping Bui- 
garia in check, nil.? 

The Baltic Entente, concluded in 1934 between 
Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, would not bear 
mention if it were not for the separate agreement 
between Esthonia and Latvia providing for com- 
mon representative delegations by the two states 
to international conferences. 

Regionalism in Europe can operate only within 
a system of European and world security. The 
lessons of the past should have taught by now that 
no conceivable unity of the Lowlands, the Scandi- 
navian states, the Baltic states, Central Europe, or 


1 An interesting proposal was raised in connection 
with the Balkan Entente. A Balkan historical insti- 
tute was recommended to assist in the revision of 
history textbooks and to emphasize the common 
heritage of the people of the Balkan peninsula. 

2 A committee report showed that inter-Balkan trade 
amounted to only 9 percent of the total foreign trade 
of the insular states. 
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the Balkans can equip them adequately against a 
menace threatening them from any of the great 
powers. 

Nevertheless attempts aiming at eliminating 
political and economic obstacles are to be wel- 
comed. The spreading of regional federalisms and 
the substitution of regional political and economic 
power for the powers of the national state could 
prevent the eruption of conflicts which are viewed 
by skeptics as a biological sequence. But new 
directives have to be devised, lest the failures of the 
past be repeated. 

Some friends of regionalism propose schemes that 
would lead to continental isolationism or at least to 
continental competition aiming at world hegemony. 
The desire to achieve security—political as well as 
economic—would be little furthered if regions were 
to take the place of national states in causing a 
world conflagration. “Racial, regional, or conti- 
nental states or hemispheric empires are only 
ersatz devices for the national state system. Ad- 
vocates of these substitute devices have failed to 
cut themselves adrift from the worn moorings of 
the old civilization.”* Any proposal embodying a 
concept of regionalism should be opposed by 
friends of collective security, unless accompanied 
by and subordinated to a universal world organiza- 
tion. 

There are great dangers involved in overempha- 
sizing racial and religious ties and establishing 
regional organizations on the basis of these factors. 
For instance, if there should be a Mohammedan 
federation it would be difficult to understand why 
the Mohammedans of Morocco should have closer 
economic ties with the Mohammedans of Iran and 
India than with the Catholics of Spain, just across 
the straits of Gibraltar. 


II 


Whatever the future structure of Europe may be, 
the role of Germany will be there the deciding fac- 
tor in any constellation. ‘A federal Europe is 
inconceivable without a federal Germany, and a 
federal Germany is impossible without a federal 
Europe. These two aspects of the federal solution 
are inseparably linked together.” 

Owing to its central strategic location on the 
continent, the arms of the German polyp reach out 


* Nicholas Doman, The Coming Age of World Control 
(New York: Harper, 1942), p. 169. 

4 Jacques Maritain, “Europe and the Federal Idea,” 
The Commonweal (April 26, 1940). 





to Western Europe, to the Scandinavian states, to 
Russia, to Central and Eastern Europe, and to the 
Latin nations of Italy and France. No other 
European power is in the position of having its 
weight felt in so many directions. If Germany 
remains a politically united power, sooner or later 
political leadership is certain to revert to her. This 
trend cannot be halted, no matter what price the 
Reich may be compelled to pay in case the United 
Nations shall have overpowered the Axis—pro- 
vided she possesses political and economic unity. 

The Balkanization of Germany and the erection 
of small, fragmentary states would defy the inte- 
grating tendency of modern world politics. It 
would be fantastic as well as futile to plan to divide 
the German nation into the more than three hun- 
dred small states which flourished before the time 
of NapoleonI. The forcible erection of tariff walls 
within Germany will accomplish little toward 
destroying the political unity of the Teutons. 

The importance of the German problem is so 
great that the difficulties involved in regional com- 
binations outside the German orbit are dwarfed in 
comparison. Without the neutralization of Ger- 
man might in the middle of Europe there can be no 
democratic world reconstruction. The policy of 
the United Nations toward Germany will therefore 
be the key to the political and economic reorganiza- 
tion of Europe. 

Even if Germany be totally disarmed, the follow- 
ing factors must receive careful consideration: (1) 
the cohesive power of a nation numbering approxi- 
mately eighty million people; (2) the faith of the 
Germans in the economic destiny of their nation, 
and the psychological factors connected with it; 
(3) the moral, political, and economic weight of the 
representatives of the German nation, which might 
be thrown, in case of intraregional disputes, in 
favor of one or of several nations. 

Evidently no geographic or economic consider- 
ation can permit that states like Holland, the 
Scandinavian countries, or Hungary be joined with 
a united Germany in a regional organization. Such 
a scheme would amount to the legalization of politi- 
cal and economic oppression and would result in 
the loss of the national identity of those states to 
the German nation. It would be equally danger- 
ous to leave a rump Germany and include its other 
parts in North European, Western European, and 
Central European regions. Thereby we should 
incur the risk of planting elements of German power 
all over the European continent. It is clear that it 
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would be inordinately difficult to erect artificial 
barriers within the territory inhabited by the Ger- 
man nation. The Austro-German rapprochement 
which took shape in the Curtius-Schober customs 
union of March, 1931, should be remembered as a 
warning against such proposals. 

Within the framework of the national state sys- 
tem it is hopeless to plan for the neutralization of 
German military, political, and economic might. 
As a defense against the potential of Germany the 
national states of Europe must assume new forms 
of conglomeration through the shifting of political 
power away from the nation to a regional organiza- 
tion. France and Italy, if they faced Germany 
alone, would be forced to succumb to German 
might or machinations. But a Latin federation 
including Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal, with 
an estimated population of 115 millions, might well 
balance the bargaining power of a disarmed but 
united Germany. However, with the question of 
Savoy, Nice, Corsica, and Tunisia unsettled, it is 
difficult to project a Franco-Italian concert. The 
inclusion of the disputed territories within either 
France or Italy would preserve the bone of conten- 
tion between the two Latin states. 

A Franco-Italian regional organization or a 
European Latin federation might cancel the effects 
of friction caused by the existence of independent 
national territories. The question before us is not 
whether the Italian or the French flag should wave 
on the crags of Corsica or on the palm trees of Nice. 
The territorial question can be best liquidated by 
the establishment of a Franco-Italian interstate 
regional organization. Once points of dispute of 
this order have been settled, there can be a rea- 
soned hope for the successful operation of regional 
units. To approach the problem of world recon- 
struction on this basis requires a revolutionary 
attitude toward the traditional concept of national 
territory and national government. The founda- 
tions of the nineteenth century failed in the 
tempests of the twentieth century; the success of 
world reconstruction will depend on their aban- 
donment in favor of different concepts. 


Ill 


Though these suggestions appear to be revolu- 
tionary, by no means are they novel and unprece- 
dented. The monarchical concept inspired geo- 
graphically larger political units than did the 
national idea. The Scandinavian people will 
remember the Union of Kalmar, concluded in 1397, 
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which linked the states of Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark under the rule of one monarch. During 
the Hundred Years’ War, for a limited time parts 
of France were bound to Britain through the person 
of the same monarch. From 1370 until 1382 Po- 
land and Hungary were governed by the same king, 
Louis Anjou. Under the Jagellos Poland was 
linked with Lithuania, and the relationship of the 
two states obtained structural forms in the Union 
of Lublin in 1569. Sigismund of Luxemburg be- 
sides occupying the role of emperor in the Holy 
Roman Empire of the German Nation was king of 
Bohemia and Hungary. And from 1526 until 1918 
the Austrian branch of the Habsburg family gov- 
erned in Austria, in Bohemia, and also in Hungary. 
The Spanish Habsburgs, besides ruling in Spain 
were for some time also rulers of the Lowlands, 
Portugal, and other European regions. 

These are only a few instances of the numerous 
personal unions resulting from the application of 
the monarchical principle. In addition to the ex- 
tension of royal and imperial rule by voluntary 
action there were the instances of conquest and 
occupation, leading to larger political units—to 
large-area amalgamations, using the technical term 
of the geopolitical school of Karl Haushofer. 

European regionalism has many precedents in 
the prenational era. A process of integration can 
be observed in European history. This process was 
often halted or obstructed by the application of the 
national idea and other historic forces. Now while 
the national idea may be as strong as ever, new 
factors have arisen which tend to nullify its prepon- 
derant role. The weight of the great powers is 
supplemented by economic might and strategicad- 
vantages resulting from the use of air force; this 
factor, together with the increasing demand for 
world security, will work as a check on those politi- 
cal institutions that tend to hamper them. 

The desire to eliminate the repetition of world 
wars and to find safeguards against involvement in 
wars of world dimensions can not be overestimated. 
When the desire for peace on the part of the United 
Nations, particularly the United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia, is put in the balance, it may 
outweigh the desire of many nations to preserve 
their military and economic sovereignty. World 
security can be compatible with cultural and lin- 
guistic nationalisms. Guarantees to secure these 
rights can be incorporated into a stronger system 
of world law without in the least endangering the 
functioning of the world organization. 
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Smal] states have been endowed by the League 
of Nations with the attributes of an artificial 
equality. Power realities have run counter to the 
concept of equality among all states in the arena of 
world politics. Moreover, the share of responsibil- 
ity of a large state cannot be compared with that of 
a small state. 

Small states are destined to become pawns in the 
game of world powers, unless they combine their 
forces and confront the great powers with their 
bargaining unity. No promise to guarantee the 
right of self-determination of small states like Den- 
mark, Lithuania, or Albania can obscure the fact 
that their destinies will be decided according to 
postulates of world security and political concepts 
acceptable to the leading powers. The only con- 
ceivable way through which citizens of small na- 
tions can assume roles similar to those exercised by 
citizens of large nations is either through an associa- 
tion among themselves or through a form of union 
or federation with one of the larger states. For 
instance, the Scandinavian states could add their 
political and economic weight to Germany or to 
Great Britain. The small states located between 
Germany, Italy, and Russia, in the triangle be- 
tween the Baltic Sea, the Adriatic Sea, and the 
Aegean Sea, could be cemented together in one or 
two regional federations. 

Thomas Masaryk suggested that the small 
states’ only hope of survival lies in their sincere 
political and economic cooperation. This coopera- 
tion could materialize with a Pan-Europe as advo- 
cated by the movement of Count Coudenhove- 
Kalergi. A United States of Europe comprising 
all European states, large and small, was cham- 
pioned by Aristide Briand, the late foreign minister 
of France. But little favorable reception was 
granted to Briand when on September 5, 1929, he 
advanced the idea of union before the Tenth Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations. 

The inability of the small states in Central and 
Southeastern Europe to reach a regional rapproche- 
ment prompted the great powers to sponsor pro- 
posals to help them. The two most significant 
attempts in this direction were the plans of the 
French Prime Minister, André Tardieu, in the 
spring of 1932, and the Rome Protocol of Mussolini 
on March 17, 1934. 

The Tardieu plan wanted to ease the economic 
chaos of the Danube basin by recommending pref- 
erential duties in favor of the agricultural exports 
of the Central European states. Acceptance of 


this would have meant the surrender by non- 
Central European states of claims arising under 
the most-favored-nation clause. Great Britain, 
though seemingly favorable to the plan, refrained 
from binding itself, because of the debate impend- 
ing at the Ottawa Conference over the granting of 
preferences within the British Empire. Austria 
sided with Germany in rejecting the Tardieu pro- 
posals, while Italy, though amenable at first to the 
idea of concessions, soon waded over to the German 
camp. Italy and Germany were reluctant to 
commit themselves to any sacrifice when credit for 
the success would have gone primarily to France. 
It might be worth remembering that the agricultu- 
ral blocs of Austria and Czechoslovakia went on 
record opposing the suggested preferential treat- 
ment for the export of cereals by Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia. 

The Rome Protocols, through preferential 
treatment to Hungarian agricultural exports and 
Austrian industrial exports, were designed to ce- 
ment closer political ties between Italy and the two 
small states which did not belong to the Little 
Entente. Though the advantages arising from 
these agreements were not negligible for Austria 
and Hungary, they did little in alleviating the 
economic maladies of the two countries. And 
there was not much political capital accruing to 
Italy from this regional understanding, owing to 
the rise of Nazi Germany in European politics. 

The ship of regionalism was steered to a dead end 
in the period between the two world wars. Walter 
Rathenau gave in vain his warning that “the issue 
at stake is not the abolition of national industry, or 
free trade, or tariff agreements, but the distribution 
and common administration of international raw 
materials, the distribution of international prod- 
ucts and international finance.” 

A few lessons can be unearthed from the historic 
examples noted. Owing to national antagonisms 
originating mostly from territorial disputes, the 
small states failed to evolve far-reaching regional 
agreements. Many times the regional agreement 
was primarily a political instrument; political am- 
bitions were intended to be furthered by economic 
understanding. On the whole, the great powers 
could easily offset the effects of these agreements 
whenever they seemed to obstruct the interests of 
those nations. 

Proposals in favor of small states, whenever they 
were furthered by one great power or by a group of 
great powers, were blocked by other powers that 
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failed to sight benefit for themselves. And no 
constructive proposals have been advanced by a 
universal agency, supported by compulsion, to alle- 
viate the particular problem of any European 
region. 

It is undeniable that notwithstanding the tradi- 
tional antagonisms of European neighbor nations 
we can detect a singular regional attitude in the 
Balkans, in the Danube region, or among the Latin 
states. Age-old duels though generating conflicts 
also fomented an identity in attitude toward 
human problems on the whole. While Czechs, 
Hungarians, and Rumanians may have diametri- 
cally opposed views on the question of territorial 
regulation in regard to their national states, they 
have nevertheless a particular Danubian outlook 
toward many political, economic, and social issues, 
as opposed to the outlook of the people of other 
regions. Casting aside ideological factors arising 
out of class differences, the similarity of approach 
toward many vital questions is not to be denied. 

Regional organizations unconnected with a uni- 
versal authority will be burdened with petty con- 
troversies and will fail to forestall great conflicts. 
The Alsatian and Catalonian autonomous move- 
ments may demand direct representation in a 
reconstructed federal Europe, and may not be 
satisfied with being parts of France and Spain, 
respectively, even if endowed with greater auton- 
omy there than in the immediate past. National- 
ism is an extremely unstable and unreliable basis 
for units in a regional or federal government. What 
we need is a system under which a national unit will 
not be allowed to be the final judge of its case, but 
only a unit of administration within a more com- 
prehensive regional and universal political and 
economic system. 

The tragedies of the past have simply shown that 
the fundamental nature of economic crises is world- 
wide and not continental or regional; likewise the 
fundamental nature of the problem of security is 
universal and cannot be substituted for by conti- 
nental or regional panaceas alone. 

While the organization of world security will fall 
mostly on the shoulders of the victorious great 
powers, all nations could be called upon to organize 
the regional understructures of a world-wide 
system. Written covenants in themselves will 
play no greater role than they did in the past. 
“The unification of the world will be accomplished 
equally by the gospel, and by the sword, by comity 
and extermination, by exchange of treaties and 


gunshots.”® During the course of the Second 
World War some of the United Nations have 
entered upon agreements aiming at regional organi- 
zations. Thoughsome of these agreements appear 
to indicate significant progress compared with the 
prewar bartering of national governments, none of 
them offers sufficient hope that the core of the 
disease will be reached with their machinery. 

The federal idea emerges from the Polish- 
Czechoslovak Confederation declared on Novem- 
ber 11, 1940, and the Greek-Yugoslav Union agreed 
upon on January 15, 1942. According to a supple- 
mentary agreement reached on January 23, 1942, 
the purpose of the Polish-Czechoslovak Confedera- 
tion is to assure common policy with regard to 
foreign affairs, defense, economic and financial 
matters, social questions, transport, posts and 
telegraphs. The Confederation is supposed to 
function with a common general staff in time of 
peace and with a unified supreme command in time 
of war. Each of the two countries will maintain 
its own national currency but a firm parity will be 
agreed upon between them. The taxation system 
also will be coordinated. There wi!l be no pass- 
ports and visas for travel from and to one or the 
other member state. But even this Confederation 
does not reach so far as to estabiish a customs union 
between the two countries. 

The Greek and Yugoslav governments agreed to 
establish common organs for their Union: a politi- 
cal organ of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, an 
economic and financial organ to be composed of 
two members of each government. The Chiefs of 
Staff will constitute a common general staff, and 
this is supposed to function as a permanent insti- 
tution. 

Confederations or unions of this sort must 
eliminate all territorial disputes in order to embody 
other small nations in their regions. Their value 
will hinge on the adhesion of further states. Re- 
gional organizations should not be permitted by 
the world authority to become antagonistic blocs 
pitted against each other. Regional organizations 
do not have to be exclusive, necessarily; a state 
like Rumania might belong to both the Central 
European Federation and the Balkan Federation. 
Obviously there will be overlapping in the member- 
ship of these regional organizations. All these 
considerations will have to be overshadowed by 


5 Guglielmo Ferrero, The Unity of the World (New 
York, 1930), p. 11. 
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membership in an interregional or superregional 
universal organization. 

It is preferable that the framework of the re- 
gional systems be established in a cool, unemo- 
tional atmosphere. Leaders of governments shar- 
ing common fate in exile are expected to reach 
wider agreements than would be otherwise possible. 
Hastily concocted unions, such as the plan of 
French-British federation offered by Prime Minis- 
ter Winston Churchill to Prime Minister Paul 
Reynaud during the final hours of the Third Re- 
public in 1940, could be of only doubtful duration. 
Reconciliation under momentary pressure is not 
the foundation on which a reconstructed world can 


prosper. 


During the First World War the German army 
“united” Europe from the Scheldt to Venice, from 
Lithuania to the Black Sea. During the Second 
World War Germany has given birth to a fe-m of 
European regionalism, ranging from the Spitzber- 
gens to the Pyrenees, and from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the banks of the Volga. The Germans have 
shown that Europe can be united. The United 
Nations are expected to prove that there can be 
European unity without imperialistic domination 
by a self-styled master race. The issue is no 
longer whether Europe should remain united, but 
under what form, with what governmental ma- 
chinery, under the aegis of what ideology, and 
under whose leadership. 


REGIONALISM AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE: SOLIDARITY OF THE AMERICAS 


CHARLES E. MARTIN 
University of Washington and Visiting Professor, American University 


N BOTH international and national affairs, 
regionalism has an office, a function. As a 
basis of consolidation and centralization, it 

integrates units within itself. And as a basis of 
decentralization, it forms units within the larger 
systems of administration and control. These 
functions of regionalism are true, both of inter- 
national and national life. Regionalism should 
never forget its integrating function when dealing 
with smaller units; it should never forget its decen- 
tralizing function when considering its relation to 
the universal system of which it forms a part. 
The great issue in international affairs today is 
the issue of regionalism versus universalism. 

The case for regionalism is easily stated today. 
The League of Nations, the Pact of Paris, and other 
global institutions and pacts for peace prescribed 
for the entire world. Their obligations of enforce- 
ment were as broad as the prescription. The com- 
mitment did not work. Clearly, some plan is 
necessary to salvage what remains of the interna- 
tional institutions based on universalism. It is 
suggested that (1) the League of Nations should be 
decentralized in favor of regional leagues; (2) that 
military liability for the employment of sanctions 
should be limited to the needs and demands of a 
single region or location; and (3) that the regional 


leagues should be linked with the central League, 
in the interest of integral and cooperative action. 

Certain new principles must find their way into 
the international system. For one thing, the Pact 
of Paris should be so implemented as to be a weapon 
against the offender. For another, military liabil- 
ity to enforce sanctions should be limited to the 
region of interest or location of aggression. More- 
over, all leagues should join in the enforcement of 
economic sanctions. Military sanctions, it seems, 
must be attacked regionally, while economic sanc- 
tions, to be effective, must be universal. The 
League of Nations and the Locarno pacts; the 
League of Nations and the Pan American Union— 
which is the better approach to peace? 

The case for universalism has been stated elo- 
quently. Peace is indivisible, it is argued. The 
world war has proved this, as has war as an institu- 
tion. Regionalism will mean regional wars. Why 
should we wait on action by a region when the 
world must act? Regional and general problems 
and their relationship are the leading ones which 
face us in the organization of the post-war world. 

Regional influence has always been felt in 
American foreign policy. The interests and preju- 
dices of people depend in large measure on where 
they live. The impact of their environment on 
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their lives and habits explains much in the sphere 
of discontent in foreign affairs. 

In the universal and European spheres, the 
United States has had distinctive foreign policies. 
These have been political nonintervention; inter- 
national arbitration; protection in foreign trade, 
yielding recently to trade agreements on a recipro- 
cal basis; the limitation of armaments; cooperation 
with the League of Nations in nonpolitical matters; 
neutrality and the maintenance of neutral rights; 
and the renunciation of war and the maintenance 
of peace. 

In the Pacific and the Far East, we have had 
distinctive foreign policies. They have included 
the “Open Door’; the integrity of China, polliti- 
cally, territorially and administratively; coopera- 
tion between the Pacific powers for peace in the 
Pacific; the limitation of naval armament and of 
naval bases; cooperation in dealing with certain 
Chinese questions; and the desire for continuation 
conferences to solve the problems of the Pacific 
and Far East. 

The first indication of regionalism in the Ameri- 
cas on an international scale grew out of the Pan- 
ama Congress of 1826, called by Simon Bolivar. 
This conference adopted four treaties, which 
established a league of peace; a constitution and 
plan for representation among the member states; 
a continental army and navy, with provision for 
national quotas; and an arrangement for defense 
organization and defense movements. The Con- 
gress agreed to the following principles: (1) non- 
intervention; (2) the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes; (3) the repelling of colonial establishments 
by force; (4) the defense of territorial integrity by 
the member states; and (5) the determination of 
frontiers by treaty engagement, to be defended by 
force. 

The Spanish foundations of regionalism in the 
Americas cannot be neglected in a study of the 
influence of this principle on this hemisphere. The 
empire of Spain lasted from 1492 to 1898. It 
extended from the Straits of Magellan to the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca. Its impress is seen on much of 
the United States and of Latin America. Political 
unity comes first. It centered in the Council of 
the Indies in Spain, and in the Viceroys on this side. 
It was a complicated system of colonial administra- 
tion under rigid national controls. It was a 
common pattern of administration, both kind and 
cruel in method. ¥: 

There was also an international unity. Four 
and one-half centuries in time were controlled by 
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Spain’s diplomacy, insofar as the colonies’ rela- 
tions to the world were concerned. It was a 
closed area by land and sea, maintained by Spain’s 
diplomacy and fleet. This form of control paved 
the way to present-day voluntary cooperation be- 
tween the states of this hemisphere. North of the 
Rio Grande, there were war and economic competi- 
tion. South of the Rio Grande, there were 
comparative peace and economic security. A 
single language was spoken. All classes spoke 
Spanish, save in Brazil. All documents were in 
the Castillian tongue. This bound the colonies to 
Spain. Against this lingual unity, several lan- 
guages were spoken in the Northern American 
colonies. The greatest unity was religious. The 
church, through the Bishops of Mexico and Peru, 
constituted the greatest unifying influence. The 
church touched every angle of the people’s lives, 
especially that of the common people. Its influ- 
ence transcended state lines in many ways. 

Universities do not make enough of the cultural 
unity in the Americas under Spain. In 1553, 
many years before the founding of Harvard 
University, there were flourishing universities at 
Lima and Mexico. The mind of the Latin Ameri- 
can leaned toward the unity of ideas rather than 
the unity of facts, events, and interests. 

There was finally an economic unity. Trade 
with Spain was a Spanish monopoly. Gold and 
silver from the provinces reached Spain. Each 
supplied a market for the products of the other. 
The independence movement broke this unity in 
the course of its progress. 

American hemispheric policies, historically 
speaking, illustrated the tendency toward regional- 
ism in the international sphere. The Monroe 
Doctrine is merely political nonintervention as 
applied to the Americas. It was designed to pre- 
vent Europe from intervening in the internal 
affairs of the states of the new world, in the exist- 
ing systems of government here, and interfering 
with American territorial settlements. It was, in 
essence, a defensive and preventive policy. 

Recognition of governments on a de facto basis 
has long been the policy of the United States in this 
area. Mr. Wilson. departed from it in regard to 
Mexico. However, whenever we have ignored the 
de facto principle, we have undergone unfortunate 
relations with our Southern neighbors. When we 
have allowed them to choose their own form and 
personnel in government, the relations have been 
fortunate. 

Pan Americanism is a form of cooperation, 
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political, economic, and cultural in character. 
This influence in hemispheric solidarity has these 
foundations: independence, representative govern- 
ment, territorial integrity, the use of law rather 
than force in international affairs, nonintervention, 
the equality of states, and international coopera- 
tion. 

Special situations of aid and defense have com- 
plicated our relations with this region of the world. 
We have intervened at times to prevent the pos- 
sibility of European intervention. If one’s house 
is about to catch fire from a neighbor’s house which 
is on fire, one is entitled to put out the fire next 
door to prevent its spread. On the basis of this 
argument, the United States has intervened on 
several occasions. Some of these interventions 
have been de facto in character. Some have been 
authorized by treaties. The area of special inter- 
est in this regard includes Mexico, the Panama 
Canal, Cuba, and the Caribbean region. 

There has developed an American states system 
with a definite set of principles and a new purpose 
in international organization. This states system 
is based on the principles of representative in- 
stitutions, government by the consent of the gov- 
erned, a policy of peace rather than war, reasonable 
disarmament, and an American system of public 
law. The American political system has these 
objectives: peace, international order, and econo- 
mic stability and prosperity. 

The good neighbor policies of the Roosevelt 
administration led eventually to a form of re- 
gionalism along new and distinctive lines. At 
first, this administration avoided commitments in 
Europe and the Far East, and emphasized re- 
lations with the nations of the New World. The 
Hoover policies of cooperation in both of these 
areas were rejected. Why did Mr. Roosevelt act 
in this manner? Was it less trouble to cooperate 
with Latin America? Did the domestic situation 
dictate a certain isolationism on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
part? Or did he want a political reversal of the 
Hoover policies for the sake of the record? The 
Roosevelt policies are, of course, very differ- 
ent now. 

The Monroe Doctrine, once unilateral, has been 
continentalized, multilateralized, and stream-lined. 
This has been done by express international agree- 
ment. Nonintervention was affirmed both by 
treaty and on a de facto basis. The Platt Amend- 
ment, which was the intervention agreement of the 
treaty with Cuba, was eliminated from the treaty. 


De facto interventions were discontinued. The 
principle of de facto recognition was restored, es- 
pecially in our relations with Cuba. Uncon- 
ditional most favored nation treatment in com- 
mercial affairs was adopted in principle at the 
several conferences, and was implemented by the 
several trade agreements between the United 
States and the Latin American states. 

There has been a definite retreat on the part of 
the United States from its diplomatic protection 
of its ctizens and their property to the point of 
leaving them, in a sense, at the mercy of the foreign 
government. This has been especially true in 
Mexico, as shown by the attitude of this govern- 
ment in the expropriation of the oil interests of 
Americans in Mexico. 

Why have we used these methods of concession 
and conciliation, where power politics might have 
gained the same end? In the long range view, 
would they have led to the same result? 

Future regionalism in the Americas may be sum- 
marized along functional lines. Politically, fore- 
ign penetration in domestic affairs, in government 
systems, and in territorial arrangements must be 
resisted by continental action and agreement. It 
is the Monroe Doctrine brought up to date. 

In defense and strategy, measures must be 
taken. By regional action, we must uphold a com- 
mon policy of neutrality, where the hemishere is 
not concerned, and if need be, a common policy of 
defense must be followed. American bases, where- 
ever needed, must be extended, and there must be 
cooperation in military, naval, and air defenses. 
Where the conflict becomes global in character, 
with the United States leading in the war, the 
effort will be toward continental involvement 
through reprisals, severed relations, nonbel- 
ligerency, and finally war. 

In economics and trade, new directions must be 
followed. As between American states, bilateral 
trade agreements should be retained. As between 
the American states and the power economies, 
economic penetration and dictation must be 
resisted by means of continental agreements. As 
regards the world at large, we must seek the 
restoration of a free exchange of goods on a 
miltilateral basis. 

Cultural interests are also important. On an 
hemispheric basis, treaties and further conferences 
must be held, under the terms and principles of the 
Buenos Aires Convention. Nationally, we of 
course may refer to the Cultural Relations Division 
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of the Department of State; the interdepartmental 
committee of the government divisions on coopera- 
tion with the American Republics; and the Office 
of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Re- 
gionally, in the United States, centers of Latin 
American studies are found in Washington, New 
York, North Carolina, Texas, Chicago, New 
Mexico, and California. 

As yet, the world is not equal to the sum of its 
regional parts. These, added together, make more 
than a merged world. The lines of demarcation 
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cannot and should not be wiped out. Universal- 
ism offers no effective solution to the defects of the 
regions of the world. Nor does it supply all their 
virtues. Regionalism stands in between the 
nations and the world. It can become neither the 
one nor the other. As regards the national states, 
it must be the means of protecting them in their 
peculiar functions and needs against a regimenta- 
tion of power and territory. As regards the world 
at large, it must be the tie that binds the states of 
the world together. 


THEORETICAL ASPECTS OF REGIONALISM 


SVEND RIEMER 
Cornell University 


EGIONALISM, as a new field of observa- 
tion within the wide frame work of the 
social sciences, advances gradually toward 

a phase where the accumulation of factual informa- 
tion calls for systematization and for a clear state- 
ment of the theoretical problems involved. The 
time is not ripe for a complete theory of region- 
alism. As a new discipline, regionalism has grown 
out of a practical need for social orientation. It 
involves administrative problems. It is concerned 
with branches of the physical as well as the social 
sciences. Various disciplines pool their skill, their 
techniques and their information to guide the 
action of the social planner. 

The wide scope of scientific orientation forces 
problems of theoretical integration upon the 
regionalist. He is aware of the “vividly practical” 
value of good theory.! A limited number of theo- 
retical aspects only will be discussed in these pages. 
They are intended as a challenge to social theory 
which is called upon to cooperate in this field of 
“applied” sociology. 

Three problems appear more prominent than 
others: 

I. The establishment of “Regionalism” as a 
new discipline. 

II. The problem of basic definitions. 

III. Odum’s theory of social change related to 

his emphasis on planning. 


1 Howard W. Odum, “Notes on the Technicways in 
Contemporary Society,” American Sociological Review 
II, (June 1937), 344. 


I 


With the coordination of technology, biology, 
geography, economy, and sociology, regionalism 
establishes itself as a new superscience. Practical 
needs call for the integration of so many fields. 
Regional planning requires a broad background of 
varied and scientifically reliable information. 
The wide scope of useful knowledge to be as- 
similated reminds us of some of the most ambitious 
ventures in the history of sociology. It calls to our 
mind the comprehensive scheming of the Count of 
Saint-Simon who prepared for the reconstruction of 
a decaying social order by plunging into encyclo- 
pedian studies. It reminds us of LePlay and his 
disciples, himself a mining engineer as well as a 
sociologist, who approached the recording of social 
conditions by gathering economic, geological, 
technological, and social-psychological data. 

It may be questioned whether the information 
should be collected in an entirely pragmatic manner 
covering a special field of observation for practical 
purposes or whether, in regionalism, the setting of a 
new problem will unfold the organizing power of a 
new scientific discipline. New fields of teaching 
and research have established themselves in either 
way. There are abundant examples of both 
alternatives in our institutions of higher learning. 
Journalism, home economics, housing, and the 
school of drama have assembled, for the benefit of 
their students, a wealth of useful information from 
different sources. Economics, sociology, and 
musicology have established themselves as dis- 
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ciplines of theirown. Relevant information is held 
together by a system of premises, by specific 
methods of empirical research and a body of inter- 
related conclusions. 

Regionalism, to be sure, intends to be more than 
a summation of useful knowledge. It starts out 
with the postulate that social planning be efficiently 
related to a cultural-economic unit with definite ter- 
ritorial demarcations. Regionalism is considered as 
a “motif for planning.’”® Assumptions are made 
with regard to the region as a functional unit. 
McKenzie considers “a region to be a geographic 
(a real) unit in which the economic and social 
activities of the population are integrated around a 
focal economic and administrative center.”* The 
very problem that is proposed cuts through the 
borderline of geography and sociology, dealing with 
both the spatial and social aspects of planning. It 
is, thus, impossible for any of the specialized 
sciences to get the problem of regionalism as a 
whole into focus. 

Regionalism, as a problem, appears in a new 
dimension of scientific cooperation. Whether the 
geographer or the sociologist avails himself first 
of this opportunity for original investigation is of 
little concern. The harder the competition, the 
greater the benefit for the social planner. 


II 


It is claimed that just the region—not the nation’ 
not the state, not the community, and not the 
neighborhood—furnishes the optimal territorial 
demarcation for coordinated economic and social 
planning. This claim may be challenged. But it 
is necessary to realize the close connection that 
exists between the theory and the practise of 
regionalism. 

The preference for Odum’s six regions in the 
United States consists of an evaluative grasp of 
abundant factual material. It is optional. It 
cannot be proved or disproved on logical grounds. 
It stands, as a postulate, at the very beginning of 
the theory and not at the end asaconclusion. The 
sociological significance of regionalism, will depend 
on its ability to organize its data within a per- 
spicuous frame of reference. A more profound 


?“Planning for City, State, Region and Nation,” 
Proceedings of the Joint Conference on Planning 
(1936), p. 108. 

*R. C. McKenzie, in National Resources Com- 
mittee’s Regional Factors in National Planning and 
Development (December, 1935), p. 146. 





practical test lies in the success of coordinated 
regional planning. 

To be sure, the region does not emanate like an 
appearance from a chaos of socio-economic facts 
and census data. Regionalism is an attempt, 
based on administrative experience, on more or less 
vague insight into cultural homogeneity, and last 
but not least, on a decision for future social and 
economic policy. Regionalism is constructive in 
its initial stages. It is on its way, today, to prove 
its validity by the assimilation of descriptive 
material to a few leading categories that have 
developed in the establishment of this new dis- 
cipline of sociological thought. 

In the statistical fortification of regionalism as a 
theory it has been the main concern, so far, to prove 
the homogeneity of the region as a socio-economic 
unit. From the arrangement of a plurality of 
census data, the technique has advanced to the 
construction of composite indices.‘ These indices 
assign regional affiliation to the smaller admini- 
strative units of the 48 states in the USA. Thus, 
objective criteria are gained to raise the regional 
hypothesis beyond the scope of theoretical specula- 
tion. The six regions with which the Odum school 
of regionalism tends to operate have been set off 
against each other as territorial units characterized 
by different configurations of socio-economic data. 

But the regional hypothesis extends beyond the 
assertion of cultural, economic, geographical or 
whatever homogeneity as such. There is ample 
evidence for this notion, although one looks in vain 
for a clear statement of the problem. There is 
reference to Charles A. Beard’s historical interpreta- 
tion of the gradual unfolding of the nation into 
more and more wests until the West became a 
Southwest, a Northwest, and a Far West, leaving 
the earlier Wests far back in the Southeast and the 
Middle States. The region is a function of our 
national history. The six regions belong to “dif- 
ferent historical levels.”’* They symbolize different 
aspects of American culture. The Northeastern 
region stresses “the industrial-financial aspect and 


‘Preliminary Investigations into the Applicability 
of Correlation and Principal Component Techniques 
to the Delineation of Major Regions of the United 
States (Unpublished manuscript in the files of the 
Institute for Research in Social Science, University of 
North Carolina). 

5 Howard W. Odum and Harry Estill Moore, A meri- 
can Regionalism (New York: Henry Holt, 1939), 
pp. 439, 440. 
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the educational institutions.” The Middle States 
represent “the breaking away from the English 
culture; they incorporate the story of new ethnic 
groups and their contributions to the nation.” It 
is stated explicity: “‘the mere grouping together of 
facts and indices of differences does not give us an 
organic regional entity, but simply gives us a de- 
scription, an inventory of what has happened and 
what is under the given forces, which, of course, 
must be duly analyzed.” Allowance is made “for 
the interpretation of historical and cultural forces 
and for flexibility.” It is considered “that many 
of the cultural factors, such as personality, folk- 
ways, motivation, handicaps, are not measurable 
in terms of our present objective methods.” 
Obviously, there is a clash between the definition 
of the region in terms of statistical indices measur- 
ing internal homogeneity and the historical-socio- 
logical definition which aims at a much more com- 
plex regional hypothesis. The observation of 
statistical regularities alone does not establish the 
region as a suitable unit for planning efforts. It 
is not regularity as such that counts. Indices are 
“arbitrarily” selected; or better; they are evaluated 
with regard to their significance, their ‘“depend- 
ability and differentiation.” The principle of 
selection is based upon the practical aim of a 
“greater realization of the inherent capacities” of a 
regional unit. It is well recognized “that more 
comparisons with national averages or aggregates 
are valid only within the bounds of their particular 
limitations and definitions, the problem and 
methodology of evaluating such comparisons and 
differentials being part of the task’. There are no 
general criteria for the making or unmaking of a 
region. A criterion that might be valid for the 
disentanglement of one regional borderland might 
prove irrelevant for the analysis of a different set 
of data. Two problems proceeding on a different 
level of discourse have to be interrelated with each 
other: the statistical task of “combining the largest 
possible degree of homogeneity as measured by the 
largest possible number of indices” and the task of 
sociological theory and practice, “the sympathetic 
understanding of historical and cultural back- 
grounds and enthusiastic appraisal of problems 
and planning for next periods of development.’” 
What is a region? The question may be posed 
as a general one or it may be related to a specific 
situation. The general definition will have to con- 


6 Tbid., pp. 447, 448. 
7 Tbid., pp. 452, 455, 457, 459, 461. 
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fine itself to a clear theoretical statement of the 
regional hypothesis. As we have seen, this will not 
be possible in terms of selecting general criteria 
to serve once and for all for the delimitation of the 
regional unit. It is not our task either to add to 
the multitude of already available definitions. To 
serve as a focus for integration, however, for the 
new discipline of regionalism, the definition of the 
region would indicate the interrelation of a unique 
set of socio-economic and cultural data in a given 
territory as well as the fact that the region serve as 
an adequate unit with regard to administrative pro- 
cedures and social planning. The term would have 
to be set off clearly against larger and smaller ter- 
ritoral units and their significance for planning and 
administration, such as the nation, on the one 
hand, the community and the neighborhood on the 
other hand. 

The concept should be established, thus, on the 
basis of its theoretical function in regionalism. It 
must be flexible enough to apply to a variety of 
concrete situations. It is bound to be the defini- 
tion of a problem rather than the anticipation of 
any final conclusions. 

The application of such a definition to specific 
regional problems is of a very different order. It 
will be necessary to make assumptions with regard 
to the detail of socio-economic and cultural inter- 
action in a given territory. The observation of any 
regularity or characteristic frequency of socio- 
economic data is not enough unless they have 
bearing upon the process of social planning, which, 
in a unique and specific manner, may be devised 
for each regional unit separately. The selection of 
a territorial unit as a region involves a sociological 
interpretation. 

Let us consider the problem under the light of 
two theoretical concepts: the “ideal type” and the 
“operational definition.”* The former involves a 
constructive grasp into the wealth of empirical 
material. It is formulated as a hypothesis that 
tries to decipher the complicated relationship that 
exists between the relevant sociological data which 
cooperate in constituting the regional unit. It is 
based on experience, but not necessarily on tested 
experience. It is not final and abstract, but con- 
crete and suggestive as to further relationships that 
might be established on the basis of closer familiar- 


8 The two concepts have recently been related to 
each other. Svend Riemer, “Theory and Quantitative 
Analysis in Criminological Research,” American 
Journal of Sociology (September, 1942). 
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ity with the object of observation. In the field of 
regionalism, it would consist of assumptions as to 
the functioning of the region rather than in the 
formulation of objective criteria. The deficiency 
of the “ideal type” as a theoretical instrument lies 
in the fact it is constructed and used for speculative 
operations long before it has been tested in every 
detail. It lacks by nature complete and reliable 
verification. 

The task of the “operational definition” is a dif- 
ferent one. It depicts observable items in the 
functioning of the region or observable attributes of 
the same. The operational definition is set up for 
statistical verification. It eliminates any part of 
the regional hypothesis that cannot be put to the 
test. Its value is obvious. Without efforts in the 
direction of statistical verification we are apt to be 
tricked by the pitfalls of non-empirical theoretical 
speculation. It does not suffice, however, as a 
theoretical instrument, to organize constructive 
thought which is required in the new discipline of 
regionalism. In this field of observation, the 
“operational definition” has not been able to push 
further yet than to the establishment of socio- 
economic homogeneities. The operational def- 
inition of the region has remained attached to 
indices and composite indices; it has not tested yet 
the full scope of the regional hypothesis. The 
new discipline of regionalism, however, stands and 
falls with this hypothesis, encompassing not 
regularities only but also complicated processes of 
socio-economic interaction and the assumption of 
the suitability of the region for administrative 
action and social planning. 

The development of regionalism requires the use 
of both theoretical concepts and the methods of 
reasoning and statistical verification implied. 
The “ideal type” gives direction and suggestion to 
regional research. It organizes the discipline in its 
stride. It makes it unnecessary to rely on its 
reconstruction from verified conclusions. The 
“operational definition” serves as an instrument of 
control, closing the contact between theoretical 
evaluation and empirical observation. 

A few remarks about problems that would offer 
insurmountable difficulties if they were approached 
with only the instrument of the operational def- 
inition at hand. 

The region, it is said, gravitates toward the 
center. This may mean two things: (1) The con- 
figuration of socio-economic data that constitutes 
the region is most apparent in the center of the 


regional territory; or (2) the interaction between 
various socio-economic data is of such nature that 
it does not repeat itself within every single com- 
munity of the territory. Communities (or states) 
of varying characteristics are distributed over the 
whole region, they are dependent upon each other, 
and it is the interaction between these communities 
(or states) that gravitates toward the center of the 
region. In both cases, the definition of the region 
is bound to extend beyond the statement of 
homogeneities. 

Under the circumstances, moreover, the fixation 
of regional borderlines meets with the difficulty 
that the definition of the region as a whole cannot 
be applied to decide upon the regional affiliation 
of small territorial units at the borderline. To 
take a simple example. 


Ficure 1 
REGION A 





1 2 3 
Cotton 
Cotton Cattle Cattle 
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Territory A may be established as an appropriate 
unit for social and economic planning: the agri- 
cultural economy is characterized by a unique pat- 
tern of interfiltration, coordination, and interaction 
between the raising of cattle, on the one hand, and 
a cotton plantation economy on the other. His- 
tory and recent social policy have brought about 
an adequate accommodation to these conditions. 
The cultural superstructure is deeply affected by 
the economic background. The problems of 
social planning in this territory are unique in 
nature. Territorial subdivisions that might run 
across and disseminate parts of this functioning 
unit would involve economic waste and _ inef- 
ficiency of planning. 

How should the borderline of such a region be 
established? Cattle and cotton may not be dis- 
tributed evenly over the whole territory. As a 
matter of fact, there may be a gradual transition 
into another region that is characterized by a cat- 
tle-lumber combination. Adjacent communities, 
at the borderline, then, may be characterized in 
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their economic structure by a configuration of data 
that bears close resemblance. In terms of a 
frequency distribution of “factors’’ and indices, 
the communities in A 3 may be closer to those of 
B 1 than to A J, another section of the same region. 

Accordingly, the borderline between A 3 and B J 
will, have to be drawn on the basis of specific 
criteria which will be different in nature from those 
used at other outlying sections of the same region. 
These criteria may be chosen by applying the 
“operational” technique. Trade relations, fre- 
quency of traffic, the application of certain admini- 
strative measures, customs, and attitudes may be 
used as a means of distinction. The selection of 
these various items, however, will not be left to 
chance. They will be chosen in close relationship 
to the definition of the region as a functional unit, 
a definition far too concrete and, perhaps, too 
vague to be caught within the rigid framework 
of “objective criteria.” 

Regional research, then, will be under the con- 
tinuous guidance of systematic theoretical specula- 
tion. This is held out by the formulation and re- 
formulation of the region as an “ideal type.” 
The verification progresses with the usage of 
“operational” techniques which, however, will 
approximate gradually only and by the application 
of various and partial procedures the final aim of 
solidifying the regional hypothesis into a frame- 
work of interrelated conclusions. 

The need for the establishment of subregions 
is repeatedly mentioned in the literature on re- 
gionalism. When is it warranted to make an issue 
of the many variations in socio-economic homo- 
geneity with in the regional unit? When is it 
warranted to treat a territory as a subregion? It 
is not possible to apply methods of measurement 
to subregional divisions. Each subregion, just as 
the region itself, may be treated as a unit on ac- 
count of a specific set of unique planning problems. 
The degree of subregional differentiation cannot be 
measured according to a general procedure that 
establishes more or less internal heterogeneity. 
Operational methods will have to be applied in each 
individual case to verify the assumption of internal 
socio-economic unity, but such methods will follow 
the insight and the hunches about the practicability 
of subregional differentiation. The subregion is 
not based on the « ‘servation of regularities and 
frequencies as such. 

The operational definition for the sake of ob- 
servability is very often attached to symptoms of 
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processes rather than to these processes as such. 
The indices and composite indices of regional 
homogeneity, which are the main instruments used 
in the statistical definition of the region, arenot 
more than such symptoms. They gain socio- 
logical relevance only by the way of sociological 
interpretation which explains their impact upon 
the region as a functioning socio-economic unit. 
It is wrong to assume that regional units are dif- 
ferentiated against each other by the random ap- 
plication of an infinite number of such indices. 
Indices are selected. The whole process of index 
construction and that of composite indices is 
guided by the attempts to verify empirically the 
existence of such regions as the theory of region- 
alism was decided upon in advance of statistical 
procedures. 

As a matter of fact, the statistical check up of 
regional homogeneity will often lack distinction as 
compared to the theoretical definition of the 
individual region. The use of averages reproduces 
a much more diffuse picture than the theorist of 
the region had in mind who considered the fact 
that the region “gravitates toward a center” and 
who is concerned with interrelationships rather 
than observable factors as such. 

The new discipline of regionalism will gain by 
applying a wide variety of theoretical instruments 
set up to serve the phase of primary evaluation, 
the phase of systematic theoretical clarification as 
well as that of statistical verification. For the 
time being, a lack of integration is noticeable be- 
tween far flung and vaguely controlled hypotheses 
and the progress of statistical routine procedures. 


III 


It is no coincidence that the elemental structure 
of a new theory of social change has been developed 
within Odum’s school of regionalism.* It is based 
upon the juxtaposition of folkways and technic- 
ways. The elaboration of these basic concepts 
bears resemblance to the social theory of Ferdinand 
Toennies who was preoccupied with the concepts of 
““Gemeinschaft” and ‘‘Gesellschaft” applying this 
dichotomy to the analysis of contemporary social 
phenomena. 

“Folkways” imply a natural rate of social 
evolution, “technicways” imply an artificial ac- 
celeration which is apt to throw out of gear the 


® Howard W. Odum, “Notes on the Technicways in 
Contemporary Society,” American Sociological Review, 
II (June, 1937), 336-346. 
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balance between the state of technological achieve- 
ments and the cultural superstructure. Social at- 
titudes, it is assumed, do not change rapidly enough 
to keep pace with the progress of mechanization 
and the increased output of material goods. Og- 
burn’s thesis of a “cultural lag” is assimilated at 
this point. 

In Odum’s theory, however, the ideas of equilib- 
rium and cultural harmony and organic growth 
are emphasized. They move into the center of 
theoretical discourse the problem of purposeful 
social action. While Ogburn sets the task in terms 
of a one-linear development toward technological 
improvement and gradual cultural absorption of 
the increased capacity, Odum shows more con- 
cern for the imponderabilia of conservative customs 
and mores that have to be readjusted lest chaos and 
cultural disintegration interrupt the progressive 
trend of our institutions. The reference to 
Spengler’s cultural pessimism will appear at times 
as the reflection of a conservative attitude that 
struggles with the disappointment of lost tradition. 

It would be a mistake, however, to interpret the 
organistic tendencies in Odum’s thought as the 
offshoot of defeatism. The disequilibrium that 
appears due to the “artificial” rate of acceleration 
of technicways is taken as a challenge. The con- 
cept is loaded, of course, with an evaluation of the 
situation. And “artificial” rate surmises the 
existence of a “natural” rate of increase. It would 


be hard to prove what a normal rate of increase 
might be. Statistical verification may demon- 
strate the acceleration; it is not able to demonstrate 
the fact that this acceleration exceeds any standard 
ornorm. Weare confronted here with a postulate 
which we may accept or dismiss as irrelevant. The 
validity of Odum’s theory will be established by 
its effect upon social action. 

The close interrelationship of theory and social 
action in Odum’s thought shines through in the 
fact that it poses as an open system ready to guide 
action through various alternatives of equilibrium 
or disequilibrium. The means of adjustment to 
cultural harmony are two fold: (1) the acceleration 
in the change of moods and attitudes and (2) the re- 
tardation of technological change offer themselves 
as alternatives to the progressive or to the more 
conservative planner. His evaluation is apparent 
in a postulate that condemns and interprets the 
inconsistencies and the crisis of our present state 
as the outcome of an unplanned cultural and 
economic development. It does not evaluate with 
regard to the political antinomy between conserva- 
tism and progressive liberalism. It retains for the 
social scientist the role of an expert who makes the 
social problems of the day translucent by the 
development of a theoretical framework, open to 
the check of statistical verification and ready to 
serve as a guide for administrative and political 
measures. 


REGIONALISM: SOME CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 
RUDOLF HEBERLE 


Louisiana State University 


studies I could not resist the temptation of 

Professor Odum’s invitation to participate 
in this symposium. My position is briefly this: 
The very concept of “regionalism” needs unravel- 
ing; the various connotations should be defined 
and their connections determined; the epistemo- 
logical and methodological problems of regional 
studies should be clear in the minds of scholars en- 
gaging in such work; the role of sociology in re- 
gional studies should be rigidly circumscribed in 
order to relate these studies to general sociological 
theory. While thus insisting on a careful theoreti- 
cal foundation I would nevertheless state em- 
phatically that in this field, as in any important 


ie SPITE of my limited experience in regional 


field of scholarship, the success depends primarily 
on a firm and forceful grasp for things significant, 
and on the art of combination and synthesis. 


THE GENERAL PROBLEM OF “REGIONALISM”’ 


The term “regionalism” has many different con- 
notations. It has assumed almost the qualities 
of a “myth” intended to instigate both action and 
contemplation, planning and inquiry, organization 
for administrative purposes, and a particular kind 
of approach in social studies. 

A distinction should be made between regional- 
ism as a political phenomenon and regionalism in 
the social sciences. The popular sentiment of the 
inhabitants of a certain geographical region, of 
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belonging closer together among each other than 
with the rest of the country, the consciousness of 
their particular problems and the resulting pressure 
for special consideration in appropriations or 
legislative measures constitute a forceful factor 
in political life. 

On the other hand, the preoccupation of scholars 
with the problems of a certain region, usually their 
own, arises out of more or less sentimental at- 
tachment to one’s home section, in combination 
with the more rational realization of the peculiar 
problems existing in that region. The recognition 
that these problems demand solution and that only 
a thorough and comprehensive inquiry into the 
entire complex of factors from which these prob- 
lems result would show the way to any solution, 
is the origin of “regionalism” in the social studies. 
Thus the two concepts of regionalism are really 
closely related. In the true sense of the concept, 
both are “political” in origin and in intention. To 
recognize and acknowledge this does not mean that 
regional studies should be, or are apt to be politi- 
cally biased. Rather it should lead to the realiza- 
tion of responsibility for applicable, reliable re- 
sults on the part of the scholar. This means that 
strict objectivity together with utmost accuracy 
becomes a primary postulate. 

Such regional studies are not a recent invention. 
Regionalism in the social sciences represents a line 
of thought which responds to a deeply felt need, a 
well founded direction of intellectual curiosity, and 
therefore can claim a long and respectable history. 

The discipline of “Statistik” or “Staatenkunde”’ 
which was taught in many German universities 
in the 18th and early 19th centuries is probably 
the earliest institutionalization of such studies. 
Designed for practical purposes, it was quite a 
hodge-podge of factual knowledge, ranging from 
elementary demographic data to descriptions of 
court ceremonial. However, the more scholarly 
minds in this field tried to bring order into the chaos 
of facts by a systematic arrangement, beginning 
with the physical conditions and ending with the 
more intangible aspects of culture.! 


1 The professor at Kiel University, August Niemann, 
who taught this discipline along with forestry and 
‘“‘Kameralwissenschaft,” has left an unpublished 
manuscript: An Outline for the Description of a 
Region in which he lists as subjects to be treated: 
soil, climate, population, economy, government, 
folkways, and moral and _ intellectual conditions. 
Another excellent example of eighteenth century 
“statistics” is ‘Versuch einer Beschreibung von 
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The experience and history of this now defunct 
academic discipline reveal, also, the pitfalls of the 
“science of regionalism.”” Unless these are squarely 
faced and avoided through clarification of the 
epistemological implications, “regionalism” may 
suffer the same fate as “‘Staatenkunde.””2 

The first difficulty encountered is that this 
regional approach stands in contrast to the pre- 
vailing academic tradition. Western science has 
been developed by specialization along lines of 
problem complexes or by “abstraction and isola- 





Eiderstedt. In Briefen an einen Freund im Holstein- 
ischen.” Garding 1795. The author of this anony- 
mous work is W. Volkmar, a pastor who possessed an 
intimate knowledge of the folk culture, economy, and 
political institutions of the various subregions of 
Sleswig Holstein and was thereby enabled to give a very 
lively account of the peculiar and essential features of 
social life and culture on the little marsh peninsula of 
Eiderstedt. 

*A history of the forerunners of contemporary 
“regionalism” would have to consider, among others, 
the work of LePlay, Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl (especially 
his study of the Palatine and his Wanderbuch), and 
Ferdinand Tonnies (see R. Heberle, “The Sociology of 
Ferdinand Ténnies,” American Sociological Review, 
Feb. 1937). Ténnies was a strong advocate of regional 
studies and also propagated the establishment of 
regional demegraphic and sociological “observatories.” 
See also A. Guenther’s Alpenlaendische Gesellschaft 
(Jena: G. Fischer, 1930). Although overburdened 
with methodological monologues, awkwardly arranged, 
and lacking a really forceful interpretation of facts, it 
deserves consideration as a truly sociological, com- 
prehensive study of a regional society which transgresses 
state boundaries. The first part is especially inter- 
esting because it contains applications of Simmel’s 
and von Wiese’s categories: the crossing of social 
collectives, leaders and masses, neighborliness, competi- 
tion, etc., in the Alpine Society. The following parts 
deal with Demography, Political Life, Economics, and 
Culture. In my opinion the demographic part is the 
best. During the years immediately before and after 
the rise of the National Socialists, regional studies 
propagated under the slogans of “Landschaftsfor- 
schung” or “Raumforschung” became quite the fashion 
among the younger generation of German social 
scientists. Partly originating within the later phases 
of the pre-Nazi youth movement from a more or less 
romantic fondness for the firmly rooted, tradition- 
bound “folk” of certain regions, partly of a more 
rational origin and aiming at some kind of socialism, 
these endeavors fitted in with the planning activities 
and were, therefore, supported by regional and national 
planning agencies. 
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tion” of certain significant and meaningful “as- 
pects” of the chaotic reality. The social sciences 
are no exception to this principle. Simmel has 
shown this most clearly in the case of sociology. 
The aim is always the establishment of general 
principles, not the description of a single concrete 
society. This is why sociologists tend to become 
specialists on the family, on rural life, on social 
control, and not on the society in America, New 
England or the Mississippi Valley. Regionalism in 
the social sciences, on the other hand, aims at the 
thorough and at the same time comprehensive 
knowledge of a concrete regional society. More- 
over, it even transcends the realm of sociology and 
attempts to cover every aspect of the region: geog- 
raphy, population, economy, etc. For this very 
reason such studies appeal to minds bent on syn- 
thesis rather than on analysis. Expertness in a 
limited field gives one kind of intellectual satisfac- 
tion, thorough and comprehensive acquaintance 
with all scientifically relevant aspects of one signif- 
icant region satisfies a different intellectual appetite. 
The familiarity with detail in various fields of ob- 
servation, which can be achieved only for a limited 
regional area, enables one to see connections, causal 
and others, which may escape the less initiated 
specialist, who is accustomed to think within the 
framework of his particular science or discipline. 

In order to reconcile the two principles of spe- 
cialization, a synthesis is to be achieved in regional 
studies, a true integration of the findings of various 
special sciences. What then are the principles, 
the directing ideas around which the synthesis is 
to be effected? This will obviously depend partly 
on the immediate purposes of the regional study. 
Where a practical, well defined task is given, e.g., 
to lay the groundwork for a resettlement plan for 
a given area, or to devise a drainage and land use 
plan, the selection of subjects to be studied and 
the arrangement of the findings will not present 
any serious methodological problems. When, 
however, a comprehensive study of a large region, 
without any definite practical purpose is intended, 
the situation will be quite different. The synthesis 
has to come from a guiding idea which is adequate 
to the subject and of sufficient significance to lend 
direction to the contributions to be made by the 
various special sciences. There has to be a clear 
idea of the final nature of the work; otherwise the 
result will be a compilation and not a scientifically 
integrated body of knowledge. A decision will 
have to be made as to which of the many possible 


points of view or foci of interest shall determine the 
selection of subjects to be studied. The difficulty 
begins with the very delineation of the region and 
its subdivisions: what would constitute a region 
for one purpose, or for one set of studies may not be 
a suitable and meaningful unit for another purpose. 
Even factor analysis cannot eliminate this diffi- 
culty, for, the very choice of the factors depends 
ultimately on the “object of cognition.” 

Regionalism as a scientific enterprise, thus, re- 
quires collaboration of various sciences. If the 
result is to be a true synthesis and not merely a 
compilation, if methodological syncretism is to be 
avoided, a clear recognition of the integrating 
principles is necessary. This presupposes that the 
objects of cognition and the methodological char- 
acteristics of the collaborating sciences are recog- 
nized. The “regionalist,” having to rely on the 
findings of many scientific disciplines, should be in 
the position to understand their theoretical and 
methodological implications. He is, in this re- 
spect, in a situation similar to that of the historian, 
who often has to rely largely on secondary sources, 
but who, in order to evaluate them critically, has 
to know the principles of economics, political 
science, etc. 

Very essential in sociological regional studies is 
what may be called geographical horse-sense. By 
this we mean that the sociologist engaging in this 
type of work should be sufficiently acquainted with 
the geography of the region and also with the 
general principles of geography, especially topog- 
raphy, so that he can observe for himself the geo- 
graphical conditioning of sociologically relevant 
phenomena.? Sometimes the determination of so- 
cial phenomena by the geographic conditions is so 
obvious that it requires little training to see it, but 
in most cases the geographic factors are more 
subtle than the untrained person would assume 
and it requires a trained eye to discover them. 
This is especially true in areas with simple and uni- 
form topography—in plains and marshes. The 
sociologist ought also to be aware of the changes 
in the geography of a region which have been 
brought about by human settlements and work. 
In practice, our postulate amounts to the request 
that the sociologist should consult carefully the 


3 Incidentally, more use should be made of topo- 
graphic maps in sociological publications. The 
sociologist, especially the rural sociologist, should form a 
habit of working with accurate maps, and should not 
rely on mere road maps while he is working in the field. 
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geographical literature or secure the advice of 
geographers whenever there is a chance that the 
phenomena he is studying may be in any sense geo- 
graphically relevant. Slight differences in eleva- 
tion, changes in the course of a river, and other 
scarcely noticeable traits of the terrain are often 
of significance in relation to the location in space 
of sociologically relevant phenomena. This be- 
comes obvious if one realizes that regional sociology 
is really human ecology on a large scale and in a 
predominantly “natural” environment. 

Geographical sense can also be helpful to the 
sociologist by directing him towards comparative 
regional or interregional studies. Mountain re- 
gions are, of course, so outstanding in their common 
sociological characteristics that it is really astonish- 
ing that so far as we know nobody has endeavored, 
€.g., a comparative study of southern mountaineer 
society with mountain folk in other regions of the 
European-American culture area. Less obvious 
are the many common characteristics of society 
in coastal marshes all over the world. NowIdo not 
mean that in regional sociology we should attempt 
to arrive at general “laws’’; comparative studies 
would in the first line serve the purpose of opening 
and sharpening our eyes to discern more clearly 
the familiar at home by contrast with the similar 
but unfamiliar features of foreign regions. 


THE ROLE OF SOCIOLOGY 


Sociology, far from being identical in the extent 
of its subject with “regionalism,” in truly compre- 
hensive regional studies will occupy a central posi- 
tion. Of course, many projects of a regional study 
are so defined in scope and purpose that sociology 
will serve at best only as a handmaid to economics 
or technological disciplines. However, where the 
object is a “comprehensive” or “total” study of a 
region, sociology will likely serve-as the integrating 
discipline. For, as previously indicated, the ulti- 
mate intention of regionalism in the social sciences 
is political; it aims at measures of legislation and 
administration which will affect the wants and 
ideals and social relations of the inhabitants of the 
region. Therefore, the understanding of the struc- 
ture and functioning of social groups and processes 
will inevitably become one of the major objectives 
of such studies. The local groups of neighborhood 
and community; the groupings on the basis of 
interests; the class structure characteristic of a 
certain region; migration, its forms, causes, and 
consequences; other processes of integration and 
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disintegration, association and dissociation; and 
finally, the phenomena of the social will, that is, 
common sentiments and attitudes, folkways and 
public opinion, and the expressions of concerted 
volition in elections and in legislation—all these 
and many other phenomena will constitute essen- 
tial subjects of an inquiry aiming at the under- 
standing of a region asa socialentity. In addition, 
that undefined something which is usually called 
the “character” of the people of a region will have 
to be analyzed in terms of “types” among the 
inhabitants, types which are determined by occu- 
pation, ethnic origin, religious affiliation, etc., and 
lastly, however, by the social values adhered to, 
and the normative conduct resulting therefrom. 

Among the various concepts of a “region,” one 
is sociologically most adequate: “the region is an 
area of which the inhabitants feel themselves a 
part” (Odum, in Social Forces, 20, May, 1942, 
p. 430). The fact that human beings think of 
themselves as parts of larger groups, or that they 
conceive of these groups as entities, can safely be 
considered as the basic phenomenon for sociology.‘ 

In the case of regional sociology, the uncovering 
of the bases for such sentiment and the analysis of 
the socio-psychological nature of this regional “‘con- 
sciousness of kind” and its bearing upon the social 
groupings and processes in the region constitutes 
a major complex of objectives. People in a region, 
if this is a genuine social entity at all, are likely to 
be “bound” not merely by “common interests,”’ 
but much more important are often the imponder- 
able factors of a common tradition and history. 
Such “ties” may be much more lasting and forceful 
than those based on mere interest. However, 
there is no reason to assume that “regional soci- 
ology” would be more concerned with “folkways” 
in contrast to “stateways” than sociology in 
general. 

Odum’s concepts of “folk society” and “state 
society” seem to correspond to Ténnies’ distinction 
between “community” and “society”—in any case, 
they fulfill an analogous function in Odum’s sys- 
tem. I would like to raise some questions with 
regard to Odum’s identification of regional society 
with folk society. Does it mean that community- 
like solidarity can be achieved only for regions and 


4 The definitions of the concept “region” by Josiah 
Royce and Kimball Young belong in the same class. 
Listed in Howard W. Odum and Harry Estill Moore, 
American Regionalism (New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1938), p. 2. 
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not for an entire country? Does this assume that 
only within a region is the homogeneity, the like- 
ness found that is necessary to produce a commu- 
nity (folk) consciousness? What about class an- 
tagonism which may be sharply developed within 
a region? 

It seems to me that “folk culture” is always 
regionally differentiated. Environmental factors, 
if not others, will produce differences in occupa- 
tions, ideas, customs, forms of organization, etc. 
Sometimes the folk-culture units extend beyond 
state boundaries, if these are superimposed (Hol- 
land and Flanders, Nordschleswig). The factors 
determining folk culture operate within limited 
geographical areas, whereas the factors producing 
societal culture operate within the limits of the 
larger territory of the modern state within which 
population moves freely, and unhampered ex- 
change of goods, material and immaterial, can 
take place. However, not all regions are equally 
distinct in folk culture. In some regions popula- 
tion is so mobile or so heterogeneous that no folk 
culture can develop. The United States comprises 
many such regions. There are also in many 
countries industrial and highly urbanized regions 
where a previously existing folk society and folk 
culture have disappeared. On the other hand, the 
city and even the “megapolitan” society often 
retain remarkable traces of folk culture, if the 
population especially in its “lower” strata is freshly 
recruited from the country or if it happens to con- 
sist of families who have been residing there for a 
long time. In other words, to define regional 
society as folk society, and regional culture as folk 
culture is either unrealistic or imposes an unneces- 
sary restriction on the meaning of the term region, 
which may even be harmful by blocking the road 
to important insights into the relative importance 
of “folk” and “state” society within a given region. 

We may now define the objectives of sociology 
in regional studies more rigorously. Assuming 
that sociology is primarily the study of the struc- 
ture of social groupings and of the patterns of social 
interaction processes, two fields of analysis in 
studying a region can be distinguished theoreti- 
cally: first, the study of social groups, etc., within 
the region; second, the study of the region itself 
as a societal unit. 

The first field may be roughly described as the 
social ecology of a region. The second proposition 
needs some explanation. We assume that social 
relations are really relations of human wills, that 


social groups are existent through the volitions— 
affirmative attitudes and conduct—of their mem- 
bers. Groups can exist only insofar and as long as 
a sufficiently large number of individuals, in their 
social conduct concerning the group, are deter- 
mined or guided by an affirmative attitude, or in 
other words by the more or less rational and con- 
scious determination to have the group maintained. 
If now we assume with Odum that the region itself 
be a societal unit, an element in the larger state 
society and perhaps even in the world society, then 
we would have to inquire, in the study of any con- 
crete region, how far this assumption is justified 
by the facts. 

Some questions such as these ought to be raised: 
Are the people in the region conscious of their 
social union—do they affirm it in thought and 
action?> On what is this sense of regionalism 
based? Which are the groups that support it 
most? What associations on the basis of residence 
in or origin from this region exist? In other words, 
the same approach, the same questions that would 
be used in the study of a nation as a social phe- 
nomenon would be applied to the region as a social 
group. This conceptual distinction of two sets of 
problems is necessary,* because it is perfectly con- 
ceivable that in a certain geographical region one 
would find not one society coextensive with the 
region, but rather two or more ethnic or religious 
or political units with separate social organizations 
and lacking any common “regional” group con- 
sciousness. Nevertheless there would be good rea- 
sons to study the societal phenomena within the 
geographical region. 

The region as a social group will, in most cases, 
belong in the class of those loosely integrated large 


5 One way of testing the existence of a regional group 
consciousness is the attitude towards strangers, out- 
siders who pass through or who take up residence in 
the region. Hospitality towards traveling strangers is 
perfectly compatible with a decided reserve against 
outsiders who become residents (permanently) of the 
region—it may take years until they are “accepted” 
(or generations). Another index of solidarity of a 
region or of diversity of volitions within a region is 
offered by election results (see A. Siegfried, Tableau 
Politique de la France de Nordouest, a model study in 
political regionalism; and A. N. Holcombe, Political 
Parties and Elections). 

6 The definitions of a region listed in Odum and 
Moore, American Regionalism, p. 2, show clearly that 
these two aspects of a region are on the minds of most 
authors. 
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REGIONALISM: SOME CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


groups which Ténnies defines as “collectives.” 
This concept—which also applies to class, nation, 
public—seems to be particularly fitting for a theo- 
retical analysis of regional groups, because it does 
not require “formal organization” as an essential 
feature and because it allows for a wide range of 
degrees of “belonging” or “participation” of indi- 
viduals in the group. 

We may then define the field of regional soci- 
ology as comprising: (1) the study of societal phe- 
nomena within a geographically determined region; 
(2) the study of the “social collective” which may 
or may not be coextensive with the geographically 
defined region. Practically, the two aspects will 
be closely interrelated. This, however, is no argu- 
ment against the theoretical distinction but rather 
an argument in its support. Complex positions 
of problems can be properly handled only after 
theoretical analysis of the various fields which they 
comprise. 

From these considerations should appear the 
conclusion that “regional sociology” can be merely 
the application of general theoretical sociology. 
Like sociography or “empirical sociology” (Tén- 
nies) in general, regional studies will have to be 
well founded in theory, or else they will be meth- 
odologically naive and without value for the ad- 
vancement of scientific knowledge.’ 

Of course, regional studies compel the sociologist 
to be realistic in the sense that he will have to deal 
with very concrete facts.* But facts as such do 
not speak for themselves, they answer only him 
who knows how to ask significant questions; and to 
question systematically means to make inquiry 
under the guidance of theoretical assumptions and 
with relation to theoretical concepts and principles. 
Such orientation by theory does not become less 
mandatory in collaborative work. On the con- 
trary, collaboration between various sciences or 
scientific disciplines can be effective only if the 
specific objectives of each discipline are theoreti- 


7R. Heberle “Soziographie” in Handwoerterbuch der 
Soziologie (Stuttgart, 1931). 

8Qdum believes that regional studies will keep 
sociology to the ground—make it realistic. (The same 
contention: A. Guenther, of. cit., p. vi.) I do not see 
what the reasons are for this assumption. “Realistic” 
is any sociological study that deals with significant 
subjects and problems and that reaches a high degree 
of truth, and of significance, in its findings. Un- 
realistic is any sociology that deals with insignificant 
subjects or pseudo-problems and does not achieve any 
significant and truthful insight into social life. 
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cally recognized; otherwise there will be confusion 
and wasteful duplication of efforts. Theoretical 
orientation, on the other hand, will prevent pedan- 
try in the demarcation of fields of investigation 
and will facilitate systematically sound organiza- 
tion of collaborative research. To illustrate this 
point, the phenomenon of tenancy may be selected. 
No social study dealing with the South can avoid 
touching upon this subject. Therefore, in a col- 
laborative study, neither the agricultural econo- 
mist nor the sociologist could claim priority in this 
field. Unless, however, each of them knows which 
aspects of tenancy lie in his domain, there will be 
confusion and conflict. 


REGIONALISM AND PLANNING 


The larger a social group the greater the need for 
“organization.” In territorial groups, organiza- 
tion means the allocation of certain administrative, 
military, judicial, and other functions to bodies of 
group members residing in certain subdivisions of 
the territory. All modern states are faced with 
this problem. On the one side the economic and 
military interests of the citizenship are pressing 
towards uniformity of law and administration, cur- 
rency and other institutions throughout the entire 
territory of the national state. This tendency 
leads to abolition of many regional customs and 
institutions. Migration of people throughout the 
state territory works in the same direction, tends to 
break down regional differences and regional senti- 
ments. The unification process is usually linked 
with a tendency towards centralization of all direc- 
tive functions in the state capital, and, therefore, 
with a tendency for the central government to 
absorb from the regions or provinces all power, 
initiative, and talent. A few months of war have 
been sufficient to enormously strengthen this proc- 
ess in the United States. 

On the other hand, the necessity to decentralize 
the execution of administrative measures, the en- 
forcement of policies by delegating them to officers 
with authority limited to certain parts of the state 
territory continues to exist. Here arises the prob- 
lem of the most practical division of the territory 
and of the coordination or standardization of re- 
gional subdivisions for various administrative 
services. Almost all of the new federal agencies 
have established regional offices, comprising sev- 
eral states or sections of states. Apparently the 
delineation of such areas is not much influenced by 
geographic, economic or sociological considerations. 
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To remedy this rather haphazard procedure and 
the resulting overlapping of areas and regions 
would be a task in which the services of sociologists 
could be profitably engaged. However, a certain 
caution and conservativeness seems to beadvisable 
with regard to the definite delineation of “all- 
purpose regions.” 

“Planning” is merely a special case of adminis- 
tration and therefore not essentially connected 
with the problem of regionalism. However, since 
a region in the sense in which the term has been 
used in the preceding sections of this article, is 
constituted by a certain degree of likeness or uni- 
formity of conditions and often by a peculiar 
“problem situation,” it is natural to postulate that 
planning should proceed as far as possible on the 
basis of regions. 

However, not all planning can be done on a re- 
gional basis; some problems demand national and 
even international solution. 

In this connection, another aspect of the regional 
problem deserves brief consideration. Frequently, 
the secial characteristics of one region are deter- 
mined, more or less, by the characteristics of other, 
and even distant regions. Regions which offer 
similar conditions for the development of certain 
industries, agricultural or mechanical, will eventu- 
ally be in competition with one another and that 
region which has the better advantages in location 
of certain industrial plants or is better equipped for 
the development of a certain branch of agriculture 
may acquire a monopoly, thus preventing or ham- 
pering development of this particular industry in 
the competing region. Since the entire social 
structure (and even the culture) of a region is to 
some extent determined by the economic structure, 
such competitive situation may deeply influence 
and even change the social and cultural character 
of a region. 

The role of protective tariffs, of differential 
freight rates in the economic differentiation of 
regions within a country and in several countries is 
too well known to need further comment. The 
very fact that for the development of heavy indus- 
tries certain regions have definite and overwhelm- 
ing advantages precludes, of course, the develop- 
ment in other regions not only of heavy industries 
but also of industries which are likely to develop 
in close proximity to the heavy industries. Thus 
the main world centers of heavy industrial produc- 


tion will probably remain unchanged for a long 
time hence, while, of course, minor centers of 
lighter industries are developing in many localities 
formerly quite bare of any manufacturing industry 
at all. 

We may therefore draw the conclusion that in 
purely scientific work, as well as for purposes of 
planning, the delineation of the region will depend 
on the nature of the problem. Regions of so well 
integrated structure and of such homogeneity that 
all kinds of plans can deal with them as definite 
units are the exception rather than the rule. 

Thus, while a uniform use of the terms “region,” 
“zone,” “area,” etc., is highly desirable and could 
be achieved by a sort of convention among social 
scientists, the attempt to define rigidly the particu- 
lar “regions,” “subregions,” etc., for the United 
States would at least be premature. Granted that 
greater uniformity in the presentation of basic 
information by regions is desirable, any rigidity 
that would hamper the regrouping of states or parts 
of states into new combinations to serve particular 
ends would be harmful. By way of illustration: 
while general adoption of the eleven Southern 
States as a standard unit in statistical tabulations 
(in addition to the “Divisions” of the Bureau of the 
Census) would facilitate research, there will be 
numerous occasions where this regional unit would 
not be adapted to the purpose of the study. Indis- 
criminate application of standard regions would 
obscure certain results which might be gained by 
more flexible procedure. 

We have on purpose refrained from any discus- 
sion of regional organization in relation to inter- 
national affairs. Some of our considerations would 
also apply to this field. However, while in reor- 
ganizing the internal subdivision of the territory 
of a modern state one can proceed on the assump- 
tion that a common loyalty to the nation-state 
exists and predominates, the situation in inter- 
national or rather supernational planning is very 
different. If regional organization is considered 
as one device for the establishment of a new world 
order, more free of potential causes for conflict, 
then the existing loyalties should not be sacrificed 
on the altars of a regionalism which may be con- 
sistent and well founded by the criteria of some 
science and yet unrealistic through a neglect of the 
true and real political forces. 
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STATISTICAL METHODS FOR DELINEATION OF REGIONS 
APPLIED TO DATA ON AGRICULTURE AND POPULATION 


MARGARET JARMAN HAGOOD 
University of North Caroiina 


PROBLEM 


AJOR societal regions of relatively great 
M homogeneity in physiographic, agricul- 
tural, demographic, economic, social, 
and cultural characteristics are often not cotermi- 
nous with state boundaries. Nevertheless, be- 
cause regions are better adapted for use in social 
planning if they do not divide political units, the 
major regions to be delineated here will consist of 
groupings of whole states. The number of regions 
will be the minimum necessary to include in each 
region only relatively homogeneous states. The 
problem, then, is one of dividing the United States 
into some six to a dozen groups of contiguous 
states, each group of states being as internally 
homogeneous as possible with respect to the phe- 
nomena considered. 


SCOPE 


Many types of data must be analyzed and syn- 
thesized in the delineation of major societal regions 
of the United States. For the quantitative mate- 
rial statistical advances of the past decade afford 
more appropriate and precise techniques of analy- 
sis and synthesis than those employed formerly.! 
This article includes an exploration of some of the 
newer statistical techniques in their application to 
quantitative data relating to agricultural and popu- 
lation phenomena. Selected illustrations of the 
methods proposed are presented, along with a 
tentative regional delineation based on the applica- 
tion of the methods to a wider range of data on 
agriculture and population. Although preliminary 
work on this problem has included consideration of 
changes and trends over the past decade, the de- 
lineation to be offered here is based solely on data 
relating to the year 1940 (or 1939), data taken 
largely from the Sixteenth Census of the United 
States. 


1A review of the statistical methods employed by 
other workers in the problem of regional delineation, 
as well as a fuller treatment of the methods here 
proposed, will appear in a section on methods in the 
forthcoming source book and symposium on region- 
alism, to be edited by Howard W. Odum. 


METHODS 


A statistical approach to the problem of regional 
delineation does not imply that only quantifiable 
phenomena must be considered in delineation. 
However, the contribution of statistical methods to 
the problem is limited to treatment of those phe- 
nomena which can be counted or measured. One 
advantage of the statistical methods here employed 
is that the final results from analysis and synthesis 
of quantitative data are flexible and well adapted 
to modification indicated by consideration of non- 
quantitative material. 

The range of methods to be employed will be 
sketched in terms of their functions in the problem 
of regional delineation rather than in terms of their 
technical aspects. The most important statistical 
devices employed are the well-known, simplest 
summarizing §measures—percentages, ratios, 
means, and medians, computed for states. They 
perform the primary, condensing function of statis- 
tics. These various summarizing measures will 
be referred to as “components,” because of our 
subsequent use of them in constructing indexes. 

Next the correlations between these various com- 
ponents analyze the interrelationships of the phe- 
nomena under consideration. Analysis of the 
direction and degree of relationship between com- 
ponents is necessary to provide information for 
synthesizing them by the construction of indexes. 

Since we shall wish to take into consideration 
many characteristics in delineating regions, the 
need for the condensing function of statistics again 
arises. For instance, if we are trying to determine 
whether West Virginia is more like Pennsylvania 
or Virginia in 52 agricultural characteristics, we 
cannot hold in mind at one time the 156 separate 
values involved in the two comparisons. The 
principal component (or factor analysis) method of 
index construction offers a technique which com- 
bines numerous components into one index so that 
states which have similar values on the index will 
be as similar as possible with respect to all the 
component characteristics which were condensed 
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- into the one index.’ On a composite agricultural 
index (obtained by applying this method at two 
levels to combine 52 agricultural series into one 
index), the values for the three states mentioned 
in the example are as follows: Pennsylvania, 47; 
West Virginia, 18; Virginia 16. It is evident that 
West Virginia is more like Virginia than like Penn- 
sylvania with respect to the agricultural phe- 
nomena considered and should therefore probably 
be in the same agricultural] region as Virginia. 

Because averages never tell the whole story and 
because indexes are simply weighted averages, it is 
possible for two states to receive similar index 
values when one state has high measures on the 
very series on which the other state has low meas- 
ures. The method of index construction employed 
mirimizes the possibility of such a situation’s hap- 
pening, but occasionally it does happen. On the 
composite agricultural index mentioned, Arizona 
has a value of 59 and Iowa has a value of 62, yet 
inspection of the measures for these two states on 
the components of the index shows that in several 
of the series the two states are at the opposite 
extremes of the range of values for the 48 states. 
Similar values on the composite index is a necessary 
but not a sufficient condition for including two 
states in the same region. 

An inverse application of correlation analysis 
is the statistical method which supplements the 
index in delineating regions. For example, the 
correlation coefficient between two states with 
respect to their series of values on all the agricul- 
tural characteristics considered affords a measure 
of the similarity of pattern in the agricultural pro- 
files of the two states. The correlation coefficient 
between Arizona and Iowa for the agricultural data 
is —.23, indicating that the index values are not 
similar because of similar values on the same com- 
ponents, and that the two states are not homoge- 
neous with respect to agriculture. Only if index 
values are similar and if coefficients of correlation 
between two states are positive and fairly high 
should the states be deemed homogeneous and 
included in the same region. 


?For computation procedures involved in this 
method of index construction and for references to 
articles by others on the development of the method, 
see Margaret Jarman Hagood, Nadia Danilevsky, and 
Corlin O. Beum, “An Examination of the Use of 
Factor Analysis in the Problem of Subregional De- 
lineation,” Rural Sociology, 6 (September 1941), 
216-233. 


Thus it is clear that the results of the statistical 
methods are the same one attempts to achieve in 
making any sort of grouping or classification so 
that similar units will fall into the same group. 
The advantages of the methods over ‘nspection 
and informal mental weighting done without the 
aid of statistics are two: (1) the number of phe- 
nomena one needs to take into account in delineat- 
ing major regions is simply too great for any one 
to hold in his mind at one time; (2) the substitution 
of the informal process of mental weighting by 
the principal component techniques guarantees the 
maximum homogeneity possible, while the use of 
the correlation coefficients between states guaran- 
tees that only those states with similar patterns 
of agricultural-population profile will be included 
in the same region. 


PROCEDURES 


Only two illustrations will be given here of the 
construction of indexes leading to the regional 
delineation offered, an agricultural index of land 
use and a population index of educational status. 
Nor does space permit the presentation of the 
separate delineations of agricultural and popula- 
tion regions made as an intermediate step in arriv- 
ing at the composite agricultural-population deline- 
ation presented. However, the following outline 
summarizes the several steps omitted here and indi- 
cates the basis of the tentative delineation offered. 


(1) Selection of groups of agricultural and population 
characteristics and within groups selection of meas- 
urable characteristics with respect to which delineated 
regions should be internally homogeneous. (For 
agriculture 52 selected components were grouped into 
six indexes of land use, crops, livestock, tenure, values, 
and finance; for population 52 selected components 
were grouped into eight indexes of race, sex, age, and 
occupational composition, employment and _ occu- 
pational status, and vital statistics.) 

(2) Computation of correlation coefficients between 
all possible pairs of components within each group. 

(3) Construction of an index for each group with 
weights determined by the principal component solution 
of the matrix of intercorrelations of that group. 

(4) Computation of the correlation coefficients 
between all possible pairs of group indexes for agri- 
culture; similarly for population. 

(5) Construction of a composite agricultural index 
with weights determined by the principal component 
solution of the matrix of intercorrelations of the 
agricultural indexes; similarly for population. 

(6) Computation of correlation coefficients between 
all pairs of adjacent states (and for many nonadjacent 
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pairs) with respect to the components of all agricultural _ all pairs of adjacent states (and for many nonadjacent 
indexes; similarly for population. pairs) with respect to the components of all indexes 
(7) Delineation of agricultural regions based on the _ for agriculture and population, treated together. 
index values from (5) and the correlation coefficients (11) Delineation of agriculture-population regions, 
from (6); similarly for population. as a first approximation to a major societal regional 

















TABLE 1 
LAND Use INDEx AND COMPONENTS, 48 STATES, 1940* 
COMPONENTS COMPONENTS 
STATE INDEX STATE INDEX 
1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 
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Equation for standard measures: 
Index = .684z; + 1.000z2 + .606z3 — .962z 
Equation for observed measures (with coding constants): 
Index = (.0303X, + .0723X_ + .0276X3 — .00303X4 + 2.822) 10.114 
Identification of components: 
1 = percent farm land is of all land 
2 = percent cropland (harvested and failure) is of all farm land 
3 = percent woodland is of farm land not used for crops 
4 = mean size of farm (acres) 
* All data from the 1940 Census of Agriculture are designated as 1940 material in this study, although many of 


the items refer to the record of the farm year of 1939. 
Source: Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Agriculture, First Series, United States Summary, Table V. 


(8) Computation of the correlation coefficients delineation, based on the index values from (9) and the 
between all possible pairs of group indexes for agri- correlation coefficients of (10). 
culture and for population, treated together. bike: ¢.onemh eeek eee 


(9) Construction of a composite agriculture-popula- 
tion index with weights determined by the principal The problems of choice of components and of 


component solution of the matrix of intercorrelations | groups of components are important but cannot be 
obtained in (8). treated here except as briefly illustrated in the 


(10) Computation of correlation coefficients between construction of one agricultural and one population 
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index. The Census of Agriculture provides the 
following information on land use for each state: 
total land area, total area in farms, and a break- 
down of the latter into six major classes of use— 
cropland harvested, crop failure, cropland idle or 
fallow, plowable pasture, woodland, and all other 
land in farms. From these data and the number 
of farms in each state we wish to construct several 
measures of the variations in land use among 
states and to combine them into a composite index 
of land use. 

Obviously some detail will have to be sacrificed. 
Certain classes of land have been combined to give 
broader classes of land use. The legend at the 
bottom of Table 1 indicates the index components 
as constructed from the Census data. The inter- 
correlations of the four components (Table 2) show 
that mean size of farm is negatively correlated 


TABLE 2 


MATRIX OF INTERCORRELATIONS OF COMPONENTS FOR 
Lanp Use Inpex, 48 Srates, 1940 























COMPONENTS 
1 2 3 Bay wa 
1 
2 624 
3 | — 001 169 
4 | —-189 —.590 | —.997 





Note: For identification of components see Table 1. 
Source: Table 1. 


with each of the other three. From the matrix of 
intercorrelations weights are derived for the com- 
ponents of the index of land use by the principal 
component solution. The most heavily weighted 
component is arbitrarily assigned a weight of 1.000, 
and the relative importance of each component in 
the resulting index can be noted in the first equa- 
tion of Table 1. The component which was nega- 
tively correlated with the others receives a nega- 
tive weight. The second equation is obtained by 
dividing each weight in the first by the standard 
deviation of the component and introducing certain 


*In this index, as well as in others in which there 
were extreme values on some components, alternate 
indexes were constructed from correlation coefficients 
derived from the series with a]l extreme values omitted. 
The resulting index values were so similar to those 
shown here that no modification for extreme values 
was deemed necessary. 


coding constants which afford an index scale with 
a range from 0 to 100, the values of which appear 
in the first column of Table 1. 

On this index of intensity of land use, states will 
rank high if they have a high proportion of their 
total land area in farms, a small mean size of farm, 
a high proportion of farm land in crops, and a high 
proportion of the remaining farm land in woodland. 
From Map 1 it is evident that the two areas of 
most intensive land use are the corn belt of the 
Midwest and the cotton belt of the Southeast, 
while the states with least intensive land use are the 
group reaching from Montana to Arizona and New 
Mexico. One might object that this index does 
not differentiate between the type of land use in 
the corn belt and that in the cotton belt. To this 
objection it may be pointed out that other indexes 
are developed for type of farming as indicated by 
differences in crops and livestock, and that the 
present index is not designed to sort states by such 
differences. 


EXAMPLE: EDUCATIONAL STATUS INDEX 


A new question in the 1940 Census provides the 
information we shall use in forming an index of 
educational status to illustrate the application of 
the method to population data. Previously the 
Bureau of the Census obtained information only 
on literacy, but now it has made available data on 
highest year of school completed for all persons 
of 25 years of age and over. Because of skewness 
and an open end interval, the measure of central 
tendency chosen by the Census for this distribu- 
tion is the median. Hence the median year of 
school completed is our basic component in the 
educational status index. However, since all the 
other components chosen are negatively related to 
this one, as shown by the coefficients in Table 4, 
the process of reflection assigns to this basic com- 
ponent a negative weight, making the resulting 
index a negative index of educational status. Thus 
the states showing high index values in Table 3 
and Map 2 are those where the median year of 
school completed is low. 

As a second component we have chosen the 
measure which roughly replaces the old illiteracy 
figure, percentage of persons 25 and over with less 
than five years of schooling completed. As would 
be expected, the states which are high in this com- 
ponent are low in median years of school, the corre- 
lation coefficient between the two being —.87. 
The third component is a measure on the upper 
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brackets of education, an approximation to the 
percentage those graduating from college are of all 
those who enter high school. This component has 
a slight negative relationship to median year com- 
pleted and a low positive relationship to the sub- 
stitute for illiteracy. These relationships suggest 


The last two components deal with rural-urban 
differentials in years of school completed, and the 
coefficients of correlation indicate that the differ- 
entials are highest where educational attainment is 
lowest. This means that in the states with lowest 
median grade completed for the state as a whole, 


TABLE 3 
EpucaTIONAL Status INDEX AND ComPONENTs, 48 States, 1940 





























COMPONENTS 
STATE INDEX 

1 2 3 4 5 
Ae ts 5 | 8.9 | 7.4 |.069 1.05 | 2. 
N.H...........-.| 6] 8.7] 8.1 |.100 | .99 | 1. 
Nag e pacgipeege 11 | 8.8 | 6.1 |.089 [1.12 | 2. 
eS 8 | 9.0 [10.1 |.111 [1.05 | 1. 
SS ee ee eee ek ee 
SS eee 15 | 8.5 |11.2 |.126 [1.01 | 1. 
OE V.....cascsccs] 22:1) 046380 Bees 1) 3. 
Me. Ving cas 20 | 8.4 |12.0 |.139 |1.06 | 1. 
Se ae 22 | 8.2 |12.3 |.121 /1.05 | 2. 
aS 25 | 8.5 |12.9 |.127 |1.13 | 3. 
AREA? Weare 29 | 8.0 |15.3 |.143 |1.08 | 1. 
ae eee 44 | 7.8 |16.5 |.123 [1.19 | 6. 
Geert tae es 2S eh 2. Ges 
63 | 7.4 |26.2 |.125 |1.30 | 6. 
eee © ae 92 | 6.7 |34.7 |.146 |1.58 | 5. 
ee. a, Cees 72 | 7.1 |30.1 |.106 |1.35 | 7. 
EN ee 37 | 8.3 }18.5 |.120 |1.25 | 3. 
OE eae 44 | 7.7 |20.2 |.117 |1.17 | 4. 
nk ‘...| 46] 7.7 [21.7 |.102 [1.20 | 5. 
RR ga Ea 72 | 7.1 [28.9 |.100 [1.36 | 7. 
EE See 75 | 7.1 130.2 |.105 |1.40 | 7. 
Ark..............| 63 | 7.5 [23.1 |.080 |1.29 |10. 
Sere of eS AS Bee Be SB 
MES aa ys as 39 | 8.4 |13.5 |.121 |1.29 | 6. 


























COMPONENTS 
STATE INDEX 
1 2 3 4 5 

RIE 39 | 8.5 18.8 |.098 |1.28 | 5.33 
fo 59 | 7.9 (27.3 |.122 |1.39 | 4.93 
Ee ees 40 | 8.6 19.4 |.143 |1.33 | 2.96 
i sin'sd-abaea 14 | 8.6 | 8.4 |.106 |1.06 | 3.00 
Ribatwesy ebay 14 | 8.5 | 7.7 |.096 |1.06 | 2.94 
kei 650 ao 16 | 8.5 | 9.6 |.116 | .98 | 4.33 
Bette. oaeawe 19 | 8.6 |10.2 |.094 |1.09 | 4.36 
Sa 28 | 8.3 | 9.4 |.113 |1.09 | 7.57 
..-| 28 | 8.5 | 7.5 |.112 |1.11 | 8.71 
pin bh eed 17 | 8.7 | 4.1 |.095 {1.14 | 5.64 
pBe ae yin's parks 24 | 8.3 {10.3 |.113 |1.09 | 4.82 
fs See 42 | 8.3 {10.8 |.108 |1.24 |10.38 
eosin sine dd 31 | 8.5 | 7.2 |.100 |1.24 | 8.22 
awseree Ke 22 | 8.8 | 6.0 |.095 |1.19 | 6.80 
Pina ons at 15 | 8.7 | 6.1 |.106 |1.11 | 4.06 
..| 18 | 8.7 | 7.4 |.109 |1.16 | 3.89 
i whnweess 16 | 8.9 | 5.2 |.092 {1.22 | 4.11 
Re Oe 13 | 9.2 | 7.1 |.100 {1.20 | 3.33 
teks tae 20 | 8.9 | 9.0 |.123 |1.19 | 3.45 
Pidivsd «an wh O /10.2 | 5.5 |.105 |1.20 | 2.96 
Se 13 | 9.6 | 8.8 |.125 |1.25 | 2.29 
vate vibeu 14 | 9.1 | 5.9 |.110 |1.20 | 3.18 
biakeeasaees 12 | 9.1 | 5.2 |.109 |1.20 | 2.88 
eehsn oun: 9 | 9.9 | 8.1 |.123 |1.26 | 2.18 

















Equation for standard measures: 


Index = —.957z, + 1.000z, + .172z3 + .831z + .5372z;5 
Identification of components (all components relate to persons 25 years of age and over): 


1 = Median years of school completed 


2 = Percent with less than 5 years of school completed 
3 = Ratio of those completing 4 years or more of college to all with some high school or more 
4 = Ratio of median school year completed for urban population to that for rural 
5 = Ratio of percent completing 4 or more years of college for urban population to that for rural 
Source: Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Population, P-6, Nos. 1-49, Tables 1; P-10, No. 8, Table 2; 


Second Series State Bulletins, Tables 13. 


that there is a weeding out effect in those states 
where a large proportion of persons do not finish 
even the fifth grade. In such states a larger per- 
centage of those who remain in school long enough 
to begin high school eventually complete four years 
of college. 


the deficiency in rural educational attainment as 
compared with urban is greatest. 

New Mexico and West Virginia fall with the 
Southeast (minus Florida) in having the highest 
values on this negative Index of Educationa 
Status. At the other end of the scale are four o; 
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the New England States and the Far West plus 
Utah and Wyoming. Since we shall see later that 
this educational status index receives the highest 
weight in the composite index to be used for region- 
alization, we may note now the patterning of the 
states which with minor variations prevails in 
many of the indexes. At one extreme there is the 
Southeast, whether highest or lowest depends on 
the direction in which the components chosen are 
measuring. As in this index, Florida often takes 
a value one interval nearer the national average 
than the rest of the Southeast, while West Virginia 
often falls with the Southeast. New Mexico, and 
sometimes although not here Arizona, while very 
different in many respects from the Southeast, is 
also similar to it in many respects, since Mexicans 


TABLE 4 


MATRIX OF INTERCORRELATIONS OF COMPONENTS FOR 
EpucaTIONAL Status INDEX, 48 States, 1940 


























COMPONENTS 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 
2 — .870 
3 —.176 | .283 
+ —.534 | .740 119 
5 —.479 | .344 |—.301 | .435 





Note: For identification of components see Table 3. 
Source: Table 3. 


with low educational attainment, high birth rates, 
and low economic level approximate some of the 
more depressed groups in the Southeast. 

At the other end of the scale from the Southeast, 
we usually find some of the states of the Northeast 
and some of the Far West and western Northwest. 
In the educational status index, for instance, Utah 
with a median of 10.2 in years of school completed 
is at the opposite end of the scale from Louisiana 
with a median of 6.6, while the four most North- 
eastern States are nearest to Utah. The pattern 
of states in the intermediate intervals varies con- 
siderably ir the different indexes, but generally 
there is observable some gradation from the South- 
east to the Northeast and from the Southeast to 
the Far West. 


COMPOSITE AGRICULTURAL-POPULATION INDEX 


The method just illustrated has been used to 
construct six agricultural and eight population 
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indexes. It is then applied at a second level to 
form a composite index with these 14 indexes used 
as components. The intercorrelations of the 14 
indexes and the resulting index equation are shown 
in Table 5. Regions could be delineated by assign- 
ing to the same regions states which fall into the 
same class interval on the composite index. How- 
ever, states in one interval might not always form 
a contiguous grouping, a condition necessary for 
regions as we have set the problem. 


“COEFFICIENTS OF SIMILARITY” 


To supplement the use of the composite index 
in the grouping of states into regions, we need to 
make what might be called a case analysis of each 
state with regard to its neighbors. For instance, 
it makes no difference in the allotting of states to 
regions whether or not California is like New 
Jersey, but it does make a difference whether it is 
more like Arizona or Nevada. For California can- 
not be put into the same region as New Jersey 
because of geographical separation, while it might 
be put in the same region with either, both, or 
neither of its neighbors mentioned. 

Hence a supplementary technique was devised 
for affording a measure of degree of similarity 
between what we shall term the “agricultural- 
population profiles” of states. First all the 104 
series of components used in the 14 group indexes 
were put into a standard coded form so that the 
48 states would have a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of 10 on each series. Next for any pair 
of states where the degree of resemblance was of 
interest, the correlation between the two states was 
computed by considering the two sequences of 
104 coded measures for the states as the two 
variables. 


DELINEATION OF REGIONS 


All the data on agriculture and population con- 
sidered have been condensed into the numerals 
shown on Map 3. Each circled numeral shows the 
state’s value on the composite agricultural-popu- 
lation index; each small numeral shows the coeffi- 
cient of correlation between the two states indi- 
cated by lines drawn to state names. We are now 
ready to delineate a set of major regions from this 
synthesis of information. The criteria for delinea- 
tion shall be as follows: regions shall be geographi- 
cally contiguous, they shall be as few in number 
as possible to include only relatively homogeneous 
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Map 2. EpvucaTionat Status INDEX, 48 States, 1940. (Source: TABLE 3) 
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states, they shall consist of states with as nearly 
similar composite agricultural-population index 
values as possible, they shall consist of states with 
as high intercorrelations as possible, they shall 
not consist of one state alone. 
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criteria just formulated. The states in the South- 
east (as dclineated in Southern Regions of the United 
States), with the exception of Florida, form one 
such nucleus; Maine, Vermont, and New Hamp- 
shire another; Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming 












































TABLE 5 
MATRIX OF INTERCORRELATIONS OF COMPONENTS FOR COMPOSITE AGRICULTURE-POPULATION INDEX, 48 STATES, 
1940 
COMPONENTS 
Aa Ab | Ac | Ad | Ae | Af Pa | et ee ie ee ee | Pg Ph 
Aa | | | 
Ab | .752 | | | | | 
Ac |—.318)/—.675 | 
Ad |—.270| .204/—.614 | | | | 
Ae |—.099/—.465| | .819|— 695) | | | | 
Af |—.287/—.542) .483)— 613) 688 | | 
Pa 236|— .079 .558|— .505; .608 -114| | | 
Pb .335;  .555|— .508 -574|— .519|— .805|— .036, | | 
Pc |— -609|— .476 .125|— .067;  .189 -629|— .452)— .531| 
Pd iow 382|—.743| 784) — 834) — .569)—.715 .443)— .069 
Pe | .262| .557|—.682| .728 — .676,—.688|— .369| .621|—.357) .768 
Pf |— -462|—.295|—.191 -104)— .197) .360|— 642.437} 690) .327|—.149 
Pg |— -468)— .637 .579|— .556) .578|  .778 -162|— .757; . 528) — .496| — . 760 .457 
Ph '—.268) -189)— .556 927) — .689| — .582)— .536) -477|— .112) 856) 742 155) — .475| 





Equation for standard measures: 


Composite index = .308z4, + .728zap — .924zAc + .923z4q — .971z4e — .943za¢ — .504zpy + .866zp, 
— 455zpe + .958zpaq + 1.000zpe — .116zp¢ — .926zpg + .902zph 


Identification of components: 
Aa—Land Use Index (4 components) 
Ab—Crop Index (12 components) 
Ac—Livestock Index (10 components) 
Ad—Farm Tenure Index (11 components) 
Ae—Farm Values Index (8 components) 
Af—Farm Finance Index (7 components) 


Pa—Residence Composition Index (6 components) 


Pb—Race Composition Index (5 components) 
Pc—Sex Composition Index (6 components) 
Pd—Age Composition Index (6 components) 
Pe—Educational Status Index (5 components) 
Pf—Employment Status Index (9 components) 


Pg—Occupational Composition Index (8 components) 


Ph—Vital Statistics Index (7 components) 


Source: Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Agr. and Pop. Bulletins; Vital Statistics Special Reports, 


Vol. 10. 


Delineation is most easily done in two steps: 
first, the easy determination of regional nuclei of 
states which are without question so homogeneous 
that they should be in the same region; and second, 
the allocation of the remaining states to these 
nuclei and the possible combination of the nuclei 
in such a way as to compromise least with the 


another; while certain states like Missouri are not 
very similar to any of their neighbors. Ten such 
nuclei of two or more states can be identified, leav- 
ing 12 states, each of which is to be allotted to the 
most similar nucleus. In some cases there is no 
problem of judgment; Florida has to be allotted 
to the Southeast if there are to be no one-state 
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regions. On the other hand, the allocation of Mis- 
souri is a difficult matter involving judgment. At 
this stage, other information such as historical data 
might well be utilized along with the summary of 
quantitative material in determining the allocation 
of “problem” states. 

No one delineation is uniquely determined by 
this method. For a number of regions limited to 
six, the data of Map 3 indicate the same delineation 
used in Southern Regions of the United States except 
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in the case of West Virginia, which falls with the 
Southeast rather than with the Northeast. An 
alternate possible delineation of seven regions 
divides the Northeast into two parts—New Eng- 
land, with Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont; 
and the Industrial Northeast, with the remaining 
eight states; adds Oklahoma and Texas to the 
Southeastern states; and groups Nevada with 
Arizona and New Mexico, leaving only the states 
actually bordering the Pacific in the Far West. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL FOLKWAYS REGARDING MONEY 


WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 
University of Chicago 


HEN an important invention is widely 

adopted, it usually produces changes in 

customs and institutions. Thus the 
radio has affected styles of oratory and changed 
the nature of political campaigning. 

It is possible to view money as a mechanical 
invention. Consequently, since it is an important 
invention, its wide use would be expected to pro- 
duce changes in our habits and institutions. We 
know, of course, that money thus affects trade and 
creates banks. Some of its less obvious influences 
on our habits also have occurred. These less obvi- 
ous influences are usually called secondary or 
derivative effects of an invention. Thus money 
makes human relations less personal and friendly 
and more commercial and formal. It is toward 
some of these derivative effects of the wide use 
of money in society that attention is directed. 

In order to see what effects money has on us, it is 
desirable to observe first the customs of a people 
who do not have a very wide use of money. One 
of many such societies was the old South, the 
southern states of the United States prior tothe 
Civil War. Of course, money was invented a long 
time ago, even before the alphabet; and the South 
had some money. But the economy of the old 
South was clearly not a highly developed money 
economy, since the farmers were in large part self- 
sufficient. There were cash crops, of course, and 
the money from cotton and tobacco was used to 
buy silks, jewelry, metal products, books, silk, and 
such objects as could not be produced on the farms. 

A completely moneyless society is one where the 
farms are much more nearly self-sufficing. Under 
such conditions trade can be carried on by barter. 


There are no wages, since members of the family 
or slaves are the laborers. Some few payments 
may be made inkind. Exchange of a rudimentary 
kind is achieved by gifts, and giving is usually an 
important practice in such societies. Instead of 
hiring labor, when extra services are needed, as 
in harvest time, labor is volunteered. 

The economy of the old South was, of course, not 
a completely moneyless one. There were cities, a 
high development of culture, and much trade. 
Still there were many farms that raised most of the 
food eaten. These farms also had rooms for spin- 
ning and weaving. A few of them had blacksmith 
shops attached. Some tanned leather, made furni- 
ture, prepared what medicines were needed. So 
that many articles, bought now with money, were 
not bought in those days but were made in the 
homestead. I saw once an old plantation house 
with 43 rooms in it, one of which wasa jail. There 
had been 500 slaves on the place. Out of so large 
a population an occasional recalcitrant would ap- 
pear. Such an establishment naturally made 
much of what the members consumed. Hence not 
much money was needed in daily use. 

This fact is illustrated for instance in the letters 
of a young Mr. Lovell who left his father’s planta- 
tion on Sapelo Island, off the coast of Georgia, in 
1820, to go to college at Yale in New Haven. In 
his letters he is impressed with the frequent use of 
money and shows his astonishment at the fact that 
there is little you can do and few places to go in 
New Haven without spending money. Asa youth 
he had seen very little money. He lived on a 
plantation, not near a town. There was nothing 
to spend money for in his daily life on the farm. 
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Purchases for the plantation were made by the 
father in large amounts when he went to Savannah 
or London. Consequently money was something 
with which the son was not well acquainted. 

There have been, of course, many other rela- 
tively moneyless societies. But in the United 
States, the South was more rural than the New 
England states, and there were slaves which slowed 
the adoption of the use of money as wages. The 
rural West was developed later when there was 
more money in use. So the South may be taken 
as an illustration. While there was indeed a good 
deal of use of money in the South before the Civil 
War, still there are to be found many of the char- 
acteristics of the moneyless cultures. 

The South has changed greatly since the Civil 
War. Railroads, factories, and cities have come, 
together with the wide use of money. But some 
ideas, characteristic of the days of the self-sufficing 
plantation economy, have persisted into the indus- 
trial civilization of the twentieth century. It is 
well-known that ideologies continue long after the 
conditions that brought them into existence have 
changed. Thus the adage still persists that 
woman’s place is in the home, an aphorism more 
appropriate to a time when spinning and weaving 
were women’s occupations in the home than it is 
now when one out of four women work outside the 
home, and when about fifty percent of the urban 
homes have no small children in them. 

Such a survival of an attitude of a moneyless 
economy is indicated by the phrase “almighty dol- 
lar,” whichis often heardintheSouth. The dollar 
can buy so many things, can do so much, that it is 
like the Almighty, himself. Such an observation 
it seems to me would more probably be made in a 
society to which the dollar was a recent acquisition. 
The expression would hardly be used in a city that 
has had money for two hundred years. The power 
of money to buy is there taken for granted, and 
needs no signalizing. The frequent use of this 
expression, “the almighty dollar,” represents an 
attitude toward money in the South that traces 
back to a society without much money. 

Another expression I used to hear in my boyhood 
in the South, and haven’t heard elsewhere, is, 
“This is something money cannot buy.” Indeed 
in the old South there were many things that 
money could not buy, especially those involving 
sentiment. The foregoing remark was made 
usually with a sense of pride and with a contempt 
for money, with all its powers. 


The explanation of these observations, lies, I 
think, in the fact that in the old South there was 
little money in circulation. Its use was restricted 
to definite formalized channels. Money was used 
to purchase from recognized institutions such as 
stores and markets. In purchasing from stores, 
a large amount of these transactions would be with 
mere acquaintances rather than with friends. 
Such transactions involved no obligations, no 
gestures of friendliness. It was business. The 
passage of money marked the commercial. 
Money, however, was not used in those days to 
make small transactions between friends, though 
it was proper to do business with friends when large 
sums of money were involved, as in the purchase 
of real estate or slaves. 

The introduction of any invention has a limited 
use at first. But as money became used more, it 
naturally was applied to a wider and wider range 
of types of transactions, until today its conquest is 
almost complete. There are few transactions that 
cannot be made with money today. As this con- 
quest was getting under way, it is natural that the 
dollar would appear to be almighty and that in the 
heroic defense there would be some things that 
money could not buy. 

One of my playmates as a child picked flowers, 
at the request of his mother and sold them to help 
raise funds for the church. Later when the enter- 
prising youngster conceived the idea of selling the 
flowers he picked to make money for himself he 
was reprimanded and not allowed todoso. It was 
not proper to sell for oneself, but all right to sell 
for the church. This idea in regard to selling is a 
survival from the time when the attitude of those 
who lived in the chateaux and in the plantation 
considered those engaged in trade as in a class 
beneath them. Those who lived on country 
estates had a prestige not possessed by those who 
lived in town houses. Something of this attitude, 
characteristic of several hundred years ago, still 
persists in spots at the present time in highly indus- 
trialized England, where the social status of the 
country house is still very high. For a time in the 
old South, occupations concerned with cotton and 
the professions held a superior social status to mer- 
chandising. Merchants dealt with money, plant- 
ers did not. 

I had a neighbor, a relatively poor man, who 
ploughed for himself, who would plow without 
charge to help a neighbor, but who would not plow 
for money for anyone. It was “beneath him” to 
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do so. The payment of money for labor had not 
yet become a wide practice. There was a time 
when wages did not exist. There were slaves, or 
labor was freely given when it was needed as in 
clearing land for a barn raising. This volunteer 
service was, of course, remembered and would be 
reciprocated at some future time, no doubt, in one 
way or another. In the face-to-face groups of the 
moneyless society, there went with this exchange 
of services a friendliness and sometimes a senti- 
ment not found in the modern money transactions 
for wages. Since money transactions were often 
impersonal, cold and formal, there would be natu- 
rally a resentment against being paid money for 
services that were usually, in earlier times, the 
gesture of friendliness. 

Another illustration is quite recent. In the 
winter of 1940 I was driving through a locality in 
the mountains of east Tennessee, in search of a 
family cemetery. A poor farm laborer, scantily 
clothed, helped me locate it. It took about two 
hours of his time, for which after some debate with 
myself I decided to offer him a dollar. He de- 
clined, with dignity. 

During the same trip I also observed an illustra- 
tion of the survival of the practice of the volunteer 
exchange of service. In an old southern city a 
party was given me one evening. In making 
preparation, my hostess was aided by two of her 
closest friends, though she was quite able finan- 
cially to hire a cateress, and belonged to the social 
class that would have done so in a northern city. 
Undoubtedly when one of these friends entertained 
some time in the future, my hostess would likewise 
help her in the arrangements. Thus a practice, 
labor exchange, that was characteristic of a money- 
less society persisted into a time when it is the 
usual practice to hire assistance with money. So 
also the custom of friends and neighbors, in the 
case of a death, offering to sit up with the remains 
of the deceased, persists in various localities despite 
the fact that the presence of a local funeral director 
makes such volunteer service unnecessary. 

The establishment of the payment of wages in 
money was extended unusually slowly in the South 
perhaps because of slavery, and even met with 
some opposition. Such may be the interpretation 
of the late development there of tipping. It is not 
even now as widely spread a custom in the southern 
cities as in the northern, where one does not easily 
go wrong in offering a gratuity. But in the South 
it is not readily clear that a tip will not offend or 
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even insult. I recall as a lad of 14 being offered a 
tip for delivering a telegram by a northern visitor 
to our small town. I handed the money back. 
The South is a land of kindnesses, expressed in 
many ways, but not in small sums of money. 

The resistance to tipping in the South may be 
attributed to slavery rather than to absence of 
money. But in this case, they both trace back toa 
common source, the absence of the custom of pay- 
ing money for wages. Slavery intensified and 
prolonged the custom. 

The intrusion of money in settling personal dif- 
ferences is resisted in the South. In certair. types 
of behavior the approved method in a moneyless 
society is to fight or merely break off relations and 
not sue for damages. It is natural then that the 
application of money to settle a “breach of 
promise” to marry would seldom be found in the 
South. The idea seems quite incongruous that the 
payment of money would heal a broken heart. 
Indeed it required some time for the courts in gen- 
eral to extend their rule in the moneyless societies 
over many personal affairs. The custom was to 
have all such personal difficulties or arrangements 
handled by individuals or by families. It was 
more appropriate to settle them by the duel, the 
feud, or by lynching. To take to the courts, to 
settle certain matters for money officially was a 
confession of individual or family failure. In the 
southern states the percentage of divorces where 
alimony is sought is about one-third the percentage 
in the agricultural states of the West. The south- 
erners’ reputation for resorting to the fight rather 
easily probably stems from this same backgrqund, 
when it was better to settle such matters personally 
than to have them settled by the police or by 
monetary fines. Thus Judge Lumpkin (30th Ga. 
Rep. p. 891) makes the following comment in a 
decision en adultery. 


This is the first action of crim. con. that has been 
before us. We trust it will be the last especially when 
the factum of the adultery is proven by one witness 
only, and that witness the son of the fallen woman; 
and thus instead of keeping the discovery he made, 
locked up in the secret chambers of his bosom, thus 
covering the shame and nakedness of his erring parent, 
or seizing the first weapon at his command and rushing 
upon the guilty paramour and wiping out with his 
heart’s blood the dishonor inflicted upon the family, 
for which prompt and manly vindication of the house- 
hold altar and the marriage bed, earth would have 
proclaimed, “Well done” (Penal Code, 4th Div. XVI. 
sec) and Heaven would have echoed back the plaudit 
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(Leviticus, ch. XX, verse 10). Instead of all this, 
Ransome Wood, from the witness stand, in main- 
tenance of his father’s suit for pecuniary damages, 
publishes and perpetuates to all coming time the sin 
and degradatien of the mother that bore him. 


Changes in customs regarding courts, divorce, 
breach of promise, alimony, duels and feuds are of 
course not directly traceable solely to the one cause 
of the degree of use of money. Such customs are 
the result of many factors, such as religion, the 
family, tradition, etc. It is here argued that money 
is one factor of many, though at times important. 
Money is making an inroad into such personal 
transactions, but slowly and with resentment. 

Customs on such large matters are often a part of 
an integrated code of behavior. Thus some of the 
customs of the “southern gentleman” appear to 
come from the aristocratic code of two or three 
hundred years earlier in Europe. But eighteenth 
and seventeenth century Europe was not yet a 
monetary economy. The attitudes of the aristo- 
crats were like the attitudes of a moneyless econ- 
omy. They high-hatted tradesmen and people 
who worked for money. The code of the gentle- 
man, like the code of the aristocrats, is held by the 
gentleman and the aristocrat, who have not read 
Sumner’s Folkways, to be an eternal verity,a set of 
rules that are good at all times everywhere, like the 
virtues set forth in the Bible. The point here 
made is that these codes, however acquired and 
irrespective of how many factors bring them about, 
are modified here and there by the wider use of 
money, as is evidenced by folkways in the South. 

These observations that the South has not yet 
become adjusted to money and resents its use in 
certain regards does not, of course, mean that the 
southerner is indifferent to wealth. Quite the con- 
trary. He desires to be rich as much as a citizen 
from any other section of the country. He simply 
has not become accustomed to certain types of 
monetary transactions. In those pursuits where 
the use of money is the accepted practice, the 
southerner may prove to be as eager for money as 
anyone else. The point is that the range of activi- 
ties involving the passage of money is somewhat 
more limited there than in the other sections of the 
United States where the money economy is more 
fully developed. A student from a southern uni- 
versity was telling me recently that their library 
has just instituted for the first time money fines for 
the late return of borrowed books. But, it seems 
the library officials enforce the rule with reluctance. 


It is as though the entrance of money into a new 
area is resented. 

A common observation regarding the adoption 
of an invention is that it meets resistance. The 
iron plough was opposed, for the iron would poison 
the soil. The four wheeled carriage was forbidden 
by lawin Hungary. The English fought the use of 
coal. Still, it seems strange that so desirable an 
object as money should be opposed. Yet these 
surviving southern folkways indicate an opposition. 

Thus, from my youth, I recall an attitude of 
contempt for money more prevalent than I have 
noticed in the North. This attitude seemed par- 
ticularly strong among the religious, who were often 
given to praising the pursuit of the virtues over the 
love of money. To be honorable was more impor- 
tant than toacquire money. A friend of mine from 
Kentucky recalls being advised by his grandfather 
in a serious conference on life’s values, not to wor- 
ship money, or go chasing after it; but to remember 
that he was a southern gentleman, and southern 
gentlemen put other values before money. Mor- 
als were not to be sacrificed for a mess of pottage, 
nor should one sell one’s soul for thirty shekels of 
silver. These attitudes are an index of religious 
forces, but the point is that they were used to 
belittle money. To be “stingy” was bad because 
it meant too great a love of “money,” which was a 
sin. The word “stingy” seems to be in greater use 
in the South than in other sections of the country. 
The expression “money-mad” also seems to be 
more frequently heard in the South. The com- 
monness of both these expressions indicates a re- 
sistance to the spread or abuse of money. A very 
poor person in the South may with pride refuse to 
be niggardly with money. To quarrel over a small 
bit of money is, somehow, to lower oneself, indi- 
cating the resistance to the intrusion of money 
into the smaller exchanges of life. 

Part of the training of a lady (and of a gentle- 
man) in Scarlett C’Hara’s time was never to appear 
to be curious or to inquire of others how much 
money an article cost, nor ever to be so bold as to 
speak of something in terms of its cost. This code 
is not, of course, confined to the old South. There 
may be various reasons for such good manners, but 
one explanation may very well be the re- 
sentment against expressing values in money. It 
is better to show indifference towards cost outside 
the market place. 

The Negroes of the South are not without their 
own attitudes toward money. They never had 
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SOUTHERN REGIONAL FOLKWAYS REGARDING MONEY 


any money when first freed and hence did not know 
what to do withit. Their wages were low and they 
never learned much about saving. A friend re- 
cently reported his experiences in helping finance 
a Negro church. He reported that the Negroes 
were willing to save to pay a debt, for which they 
were trained; but they were not willing to accumu- 
late in advance to make a purchase price. The 
saving of money seems to have come slowly with 
Negroes. 

Another southern custom that may be inter- 
preted as a resistance to the adoption of a monetary 
economy is the habit in a business appointment of 
not taking up business matters immediately. It 
is good manners to comment about the weather, to 
inquire about one’s health, or the welfare of one’s 
family, or to talk about politics, before taking up a 
business transaction. Some southern business 
men consider it decidedly rude for a person to rush 
right into a business matter without first “passing 
the time of the day.” This custom almost surely 
flows from several sources, such as a slow tempo, 
early methods of trading, or a personal society 
where every one knows everyone else. But it may 
also show a resentment against money. Why 
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should it be rude to come quickly to money matters 
without any preliminaries? Does it not indicate 
an assumption that you have too great a concern 
for money and a willingness to make money for 
money’s sake? You do not want to be so classified 
and resent it. There is thus a possible monetary 
explanation, though not a certain one. 

Before concluding, it is again noted that the 
South is not the only area of the world where such 
folkwaysarefound. Also it is again remarked that 
changes in southern customs are not solely due to 
the wider spread of the monetary economy, for 
there are many other factors. But it does appear 
that several of the manners and customs of the 
South become clearly understood when they are 
seen as survivals of attitudes of a moneyless society. 
Money appears first in a limited sphere of trans- 
actions in a society. But it gradually penetrates 
into wider and wider circles of exchanges and rela- 
tionships. But in doing so, it is opposed. Many 
of these attitudes of the South after the Civil War 
are best understood as oppositions to this wider use 
of money. In the course of time, these survivals 
will disappear and the adoption of money will be 
as complete in the South as elsewhere. 





THE OHIO VALLEY SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The returns from a mail ballot sent to the members of the Society have resulted in the 
cancellation of the usual spring meeting and a continuation of the present officers until an 
election can be held at a legal meeting. G.W. Sarvis, Ohio Wesleyan University, is President; 
T. L. Harris, University of West Virginia, Vice President; I. V. Shannon, Ohio University, 
Secretary-Treasurer; F. E. Lumley, Ohio State University, Editor of The Ohio Valley Sociolo- 
gist. Dr. C. R. Hoffer has been appointed by the President to continue as the representative 
of the Society on the Executive Committee of the American Sociological Society through 
April, 1943. 


NEW PRE-PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK CURRICULA 


A committee consisting of Florence Booth, Dr. Fritz Redl, and Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, 
chairman of the Department of Sociology in Wayne University, has developed two curricula 
for the university’s new pre-professional social work major. The curricula are for specializa- 
tion in group work and case work and are to be administered by the Department of Sociology in 
the College of Liberal Arts, with Professors Lee and Booth as advisers. The curricula are 
planned to aid: (1) the student who wishes an immediate job on graduation; (2) the student 
who is trying to decide for what type of social work he is best qualified; and (3) the social 
worker already working who is not eligible for graduate professional training. All students 
who elect a major in pre-professional social work must acquire 40 credits in the field, of which 
a minimum of 12 credits must be in required general sociology courses. The graduate curricula 
in social work, leading to the M.S.W. degree, are supervised by the Graduate School of Public 
Affairs and Social Work, of which Dr. Lent D. Upson is Director. 
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THE RESTANDARDIZATION OF A SOCIOMETRIC SCALE* 


WILLIAM H. SEWELL 
Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical College 


INTRODUCTION 


N RECENT years standardized scales have 

been developed for the measurement of com- 

plex social phenomena.! Since most of these 
scales have been based on culture traits which 
have been shown to bear a close relationship, 
either directly or indirectly, to the complex being 
measured, and since they have been constructed 
and standardized on samples drawn from particular 
culture groups or areas, it seems obvious that they 
are strictly applicable as standardized instruments 
only to the groups upon which they were based or 
to groups known to possess the same cultural 
characteristics in relation to the complex being 
measured.* 

However, most social researchers, working with 
other populations and faced with the need for 
instruments to measure the social phenomena for 
which the scales were designed, have used them 
without giving attention to the question of their 
adequacy in the new cultural situation and have 
manifested little or no concern over the implica- 
tions involved. Certainly, if the point concerning 
cultural variability is accepted, this practice can- 
not be condoned even by the most enthusiastic 
proponents of quantification. Therefore, one of 
two courses is open, either it must be shown that 
the traits related to the complexes are the same 


* This paper is published as a contribution of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station. 

1In this paper the term “sociometric scale” is used 
to refer to such scales. 

2 What has been said above does not mean that scales 
can not be constructed and standardized for inter- 
cultural uses but rather that most of the existing scales 
have not been so developed. _ 


or so similar that the scale is equally applicable in 
the various areas, or the scale must be restandard- 
ized for the new groups. Since the former task is 
one which in most cases would necessitate much 
difficult research and study, the second alternative 
seems to be the more practicable. 

The restandardization process essentially in- 
volves three major considerations: (1) the testing 
of the validity of the scale for the new groups to 
which it is to be applied, i.e., its ability to measure 
what it purports to measure; (2) the determination 
of the reliability of the scale for the new population, 
i.e., its ability to measure consistently that which 
it measures; and, (3) the development of norms 
for the new groups. For various reasons this 
process is not easily carried out. Often the scale 
user is not well acquainted with the techniques 
for standardizing a scale and cannot take the time 
to become familiar with them. _ In other instances 
the time and funds are not available for this extra 
work. Again, the scale may be, and usually is, 
used only as a minor phase of a larger schedule 
which has been so constructed as to make the 
inclusion of questions designed to test the scale 
seem impossible or impracticable. Or, for anv of 
several other reasons, the data may not be readily 
available. However, the present paper will show 
that the restandardization of a sociometric scale 
is not an impossible task, even in studies which 
have not been designed for this purpose. It is 
written primarily to demonstrate some of the 
major difficulties involved in the process of re- 
standardization and to denote how they have been 
solved partially in different situations, rather than 
to prove that the scale under consideration has 
universal applicability. In the discussion that 
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follows, the various phases of the process will be 
discussed in the order given above. Finally, some 
general conclusions and suggestions based on the 
findings of this study will be made concerning the 
restandardization of sociometric scales. 


THE DATA FOR THE STUDY 


The principal data of this study consist of scores 
on the Farm Family Socioeconomic Status Scale 
and related information for three sample groups.’ 
The sample groups include 454 farm families living 
in 27 counties of Kansas, 648 white farm families 
from Lincoln Parish, Louisiana, and 437 Negro 
farm families from the same parish. According to 
several tests made, the Kansas families closely 
represent the total farm population of that state 
and the Louisiana samples are representative of 
the cotton plantation areas of Louisiana and in 
many respects of the State as a whole. The data 
exemplify the usual types of information available 
for the restandardization process. In no case were 
they collected for this purpose. However, the 
Kansas data are by far the most satisfactory since 
the survey schedule used in the study from which 
they came included not only the scale but also 
several rough measures of socioeconomic status.‘ 
On the other hand, the Louisiana data are from a 
community survey which provided no other infor- 
mation useful for this purpose other than scores 


3 This scale was constructed and standardized on a 
representative sample of the white farm population of 
Oklahoma. It consists of 36 items selected by an ap- 
propriate technique of item selection from a list of 123 
culture traits representing the major components of 
farm family socioeconomic status in the State and other 
regions. For a complete discussion of the scale see 
William H. Sewell, The Construction and Standardiza- 
tion of a Scale for the Measurement of the Socio-Economic 
Status of Oklahoma Farm Families, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Technical Bulletin No. 9, 
(Stillwater, Oklahoma, April 1940), “A Scale for the 
Measurement of Farm Family Socio-Economic Status,” 
Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 21, No. 2 (Sep- 
tember 1940), 125-137, and “The Development of a 
Sociometric Scale”, Sociometry, 5, No. 3 (August 1942), 
279-297. 

4The Kansas data resulted from a cooperative 
project sponsored by the Committee on Research of 
the Mid-West Sociological Society, under the Chair- 
manship of Stuart A. Queen. The following sociolo- 
gists cooperated in this project: C. D. Clark, W. D. 
Moreland, Harriet Higby, J. O. Hertzler, R. B. Tozier, 
S. Garvin, and F. H. Forsyth. 
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on the scale and answers to certain identification 
questions.5 


THE VALIDITY PROBLEM 


Probably the most difficult problem faced in 
either the standardization or the restandardization 
of a scale is that of establishing its validity, i.e., 
its ability to measure that which it purports to 
measure. In dealing with social phenomena, this 
problem is especially difficult because satisfactory 
independent criteria of the phenomenon under 
consideration are seldom available for comparison 
with the scale scores. In the face of this situation, 
estimates of validity have to be approximated by 
comparing the results produced by the scale with 
closely related criteria, either by statistical or less 
refined observational techniques.* If there is close 
general agreement, it is usually claimed that the 
scale is a valid one. However, no one is quite sure 
how close this agreement must be. Some re- 
searchers are satisfied with very rough approxima- 
tions, while others demand very close agreement. 
In any event, validity claims are rather difficult to 
establish because of the general lack of develop- 
ment of techniques and standards for validity 
testing.’ 

In the present study the data for validity testing 
were quite limited. However, certain information 
was obtained in each sample which could be used 
for rough validity tests. For the Kansas sample, 
this included an estimate of the approximate in- 
come available for family living; the tenure status 
of the family; and five-fold ratings made by the 
interviewer of the interior and exterior appearance 
of the dwelling in relation to other homes in the 
community. For the Louisiana samples only race 


5 The Louisiana data are from a cooperative study 
conducted by the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Welfare of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and the Sociology Department of the Louisiana State 
University. 

6 In the original standardization of the Farm Family 
Socioeconomic Scale for the Oklahoma population, the 
tests of validity were quite extensive. The main tests 
were made by correlating scale scores with several other 
criteria which had been commonly used to measure 
farm family socioeconomic status. These included 
scores on other scales, income and wealth figures, and 
expenditures for family living. See the bulletin, Wil- 
liam H. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 47-49. 

7 For a more complete discussion of validity testing 
see the writer’s “The Development of a Sociometric 
Scale,” Sociometry, 5, No. 3 (August 1942), 290-293. 
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and tenure status were available. While none of 
these criteria are entirely adequate as indicators 
of socioeconomic status, all are rough measures of 
this phenomenon. Consequently, if it can be 
demonstrated that the scale differentiates between 
groups which differ widely in socioeconomic status 
as indicated by these criteria, a partial claim to its 
validity may be advanced. 

Kansas Sample. Using the information de- 
scribed above, several validity tests were made for 
the Kansas sample. First, to determine the 
relationship between scale score and income avail- 
able for family living, the schedules were placed in 
a five-fold income classification in $500 class 
intervals up to $2000 with one interval for $2000 
and up, and the mean scale scores and their 
standard errors were computed for each income 
level.* As Table 1 shows, the mean scores increase 
as the income interval increases, without excep- 


quently, it may be concluded that the scale differ- 
entiates between families of different income 
levels exactly as objective observation dictates 
that it should. This may be accepted as evidence 
of the validity of the scale for this group. 

Second, the differences between the mean scale 
scores of the three tenure groups: owners, tenants, 
and farm laborers, were determined.!® These are 
shown in Table 2. It will be noted that the scale 
differentiates between the various tenure groups 
according to the usual hierarchy, with owners 
having higher scores than tenants and tenants 
higher scores than laborers. In fact, the differ- 
ences between the tenure groups are quite large 
and, as the critical ratios show, are highly sig- 
nificant statistically." This may be accepted as 
further evidence of the validity of the scale for the 


Kansas group. 


TABLE 1 


MEAN SCORES FOR THE KANSAS SAMPLE ACCORDING TO INCOME LEVELS AND DIFFERENCES IN MEAN ScoRES 
BETWEEN INCOME LEVELS 





























INCOME LEVELS pl INCOME LEVELS eee ENCES IN S.E. DIFF. peony 
$2,000 and up 215 $1, 500-1 ,999 201 14 5.0 2.8 
$1,500-1,999 201 $1,000-1,499 184 17 a9. | 3.8 
$1,000-1,499 184 $500- 999 165 19 4.3 4.4 
$500— 999 165 $0- 499 156 9 2.8 3:2 
$0- 499 156 





tion, just as would be expected on the basis of 
previous knowledge. To determine the stability 
of these increases, the differences between the 
means, the standard errors of these differences, and 
their critical ratios, were computed for the suc- 
cessive income intervals. These are shown in the 
same table. The critical ratios indicate that the 
differences are highly significant and therefore may 
not be explained in terms of chance.® Conse- 


§ Income is one of the most commonly used measures 
of socioeconomic status. However, for various reasons 
it isa somewhat unsatisfactory criterion. See the bulle- 
tin, William H. Sewell op. cit. pp. 10-11, for elaboration 
of this point. 

® When the term highly significant is used it means 
that the critical ratios equal or exceed the one percent 
level of significance. When the term significant is 
used it means that the critical ratios equal or exceed 
the five percent level of significance. For a discussion 
of significance see R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for 
Research Workers, Sth ed. (London, 1934), pp. 112-129. 


In the third test, the ratings of the condition of 
the interior and the exterior of the dwelling were 
used. The mean scale scores were computed for 
families in each of the five categories designated as 
poor, below average, average, above average, and 
excellent. Likewise, the differences between these 


10 Tenure status is commonly used as a rough meas- 
ure of socioeconomic status in the farm population. 
Various tenure studies have shown that the tenure 
ranks clearly indicate differences in socioeconomic 
status. 

1 Similar results were obtained in the Oklahoma 
study. See the bulletin, William H. Sewell, op. cit., 
p. 49. 

#2 F, S. Chapin has shown that ratings made by an 
interviewer of the condition of the living room provide 
a useful index of socioeconomic status. See The 
Measurement of Social Status (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1938), pp. 6-7. Others, studying 
farm families, have used ratings of the external and 
internal appearance of the dwelling, and condition of 
other buildings. 
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between poor and below average for both ratings- 


termined. The results, given in Table 3, show The lack of significance in this comparison may be 


that the mean scores increase in each successive 


TABLE 2 


due to the inability of the scale to differentiate on 


MEAN SCORES FOR THE KANSAS AND LOUISIANA SAMPLES ACCORDING TO TENURE GROUPS AND DIFFERENCES IN 
MEAN SCORES BETWEEN TENURE GROUPS 





























TENURE STATUS panna TENURE STATUS aa, ENCES 1x S.E. DIFF, yy 
Kansas 
Ra ke 180 Tenants 167 13 2.4 5.4 
MR 9 5, 4.05 whe bik BE 167 Laborers 150 17 5.1 3.3 
REINS gc hac cu ss eo an oe 150 
Louisiana 
Whites 
rn 205s ese eK * 157 Tenants 139 18 1.7 10.6 
I Guivd ss cheades sins 139 Croppers 132 7 2.1 3.3 
ee eT Scere 132 Laborers 123 9 a:7 3.3 
ON ge SD fs gh Git we 123 
Louisiana 
Negroes 
| erate rier ae 142 Tenants 129 13 y Pe 5.9 
PINE 6.60% 0 ausnae kien 129 Croppers 128 1 1.0 1.0 
CDs bo vse snudeeswens 128 Laborers 126 2 1.3 1.5 
FINE 2 Fc. cede e ee fee 126 
TABLE 3 


MEAN SCORES FOR THE KANSAS SAMPLE ACCORDING TO INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR RATINGS OF HOMES AND 
DiFFERENCES IN MEAN SCORES BETWEEN THESE RATINGS 








RATINGS zen RATINGS amas, | exces ne | sx. pure, | Gumeet 
Exterior 
IES ib ssc chasaostaceren 199 Above average 187 12 2.8 4.3 
Above average............... 187 Average 169 18 2.5 7.2 
DS Lovech ds ocasteosen 169 Below average 149 20 2.6 7.7 
Below average............... 149 Poor 146 3 4.3 0.7 
BO ie ist Hay CRIES 146 
Interior 
No a ding wan ENS tv Ree 199 Above average 187 12 2.8 4.3 
Above average............... 187 Average 170 17 2.5 6.8 
NR Fd ais tas Sa ne< take 170 Below average 151 19 2.7 7.0 
Below average............... 151 Poor V4 7 4.1 1.7 
heed RPE? TS POE ERE EES 144 























category as the ratings ascend from poor to 
excellent for both the interior and exterior ratings. 
Moreover, these differences are statistically of high 
significance for all but the lowest comparisons, i.e., 


this low level, the rater’s inability to discern the 
difference between the two descriptions, or the 
instability of the sample due to the relatively small 
number of cases in these categories. However, 
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there is no doubt that the scale, with this single 
exception, differentiates in the manner in which 
objective experience dictates that it should in 
comparisons of this sort. Therefore, this test also 
indicates the general validity of the scale for this 
population. 

As a fourth and final test of the validity of the 
scale for the Kansas sample, the combined effect 
of the four criteria on the scale score was tested 
by the following simple technique. Each family 
having all of the following characteristics was 
classified as “very superior” in socioeconomic 
status: a tenure status of owner; an interior dwell- 
ing rating of above average or excellent; an ex- 
terior dwelling rating of above average or excellent; 
and an estimated income available for family 
living of $1500 per year or higher; those families 
with any three of these characteristics were called 


stringent tests should be made when more accurate 
and acceptable data become available. 

Louisiana White Sample. As was indicated 
above, the validation data for the Louisiana sam- 
ples were very limited, consisting only of scale 
scores according to tenure status and race. How- 
ever, the tests available, though admittedly 
inadequate, strongly indicate that the scale 
possesses validity for white farm families. In the 
first place, the mean scale score for the white 
families was 148.6 +.79, while that for the Negro 
farm families was 130.2 +.51. The difference in 
mean scores is 18.3 +.94 giving a critical ratio of 
19.5. This indicates that white families in the 
same community score significantly higher than 
Negroes. Of course, this is what would be ex- 
pected on the basis of common sense observation. 
Second, when the mean scores for the white tenure 


TABLE 4 


MEAN SCORES FOR THE KANSAS SAMPLE ACCORDING TO CUMULATIVE STATUS LEVELS AND DIFFERENCES IN MEAN 
SCORES BETWEEN STATUS LEVELS 
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“superior”; those with two “average”; those with 
one “inferior”; and those with none “very inferior.” 
The mean scale scores and the differences between 
the mean scores of the successive groups, along 
with their standard errors, were calculated; and 
the results shown in Table 4 were obtained. It 
will be observed that the mean scores of each 
successively higher group are not only considerably 
higher than those of each of the lower groups but 
are significantly different from them. This is in 
keeping with expectation and is excellent evidence 
of the scale’s ability to measure known differences 
which exist in socioeconomic status of Kansas farm 
families. 

Since each of the several tests demonstrated the 
ability of the scale to differentiate significantly 
between groups generally considered to be different 
in socioeconomic status, it may be concluded that 
there is good evidence of the validity of the scale 
for application to the Kansas farm population. 
However, satisfactory as these results are, more 


groups: owners, tenants, croppers, and farm 
laborers, are computed (see Table 2), the results 
confirm the usual hierarchy in that owners score 
significantly higher than tenants, tenants 
than croppers, and croppers than farm laborers. 
These tests may be accepted as partial indication 
of the validity of the scale for application to white 
Louisiana farm families. However, no satisfactory 
conclusion can be reached until further testing 
becomes possible. 

Louisiana Negro Sample. In the original work 
on the scale, only white families were included in 
the construction and standardization samples be- 
cause it was believed that cultural differences 
between Negro and white farm families might be 
great enough to make impossible the development 
of a single scale to measure socioeconomic status 
within both groups. Even though the evidence 
presented earlier indicates that the scale possesses 
the ability to differentiate significantly in inter- 
racial comparisons in the same community, further 
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analysis shows that it fails in a simple test when 
applied to intra-group comparisons in the Negro 
population. As Table 2 shows, when the mean 
scores of various Negro tenure groups are com- 
pared, the differences in scores, with the exception 
of the owner-tenant comparison, are so small as to 
be insignificant. While it may be true that the 
various tenure levels have a different significance 
for the Negro families than for the whites, from 
observation it would seem that the same rough 
tenure hierarchy should denote significant differ- 
ences in socioeconomic status within either group. 
If this claim is valid, then surely the only conclu- 
sion indicated, in light of the evidence available, 
is that the scale is not sufficiently diagnostic of 
different socioeconomic levels among the Louisiana 
Negro groups to be considered valid for that 
population. However, further testing should be 
done before a final judgment is made regarding the 
validity of the scale either for application to these 
Negro samples or the Negro farm population in 
general. 

Contribution of the Scale Items. Since the final 
validity of a scale is directly dependent on the 
validity of the individual items of which it is com- 
posed, further reasons for the success of the validity 
tests in the case of the white samples and the 
failure in the case of the Negro group may be 
revealed by an examination of the differentiating 
capacity of the items in the various sample groups. 
To determine this the following test was made: 
(1) the schedules for each of the three sample 
groups were divided into quartiles on the basis of 
total scale scores, (2) the percentage of occurrence 
in each of the quartiles was computed for each 
item in the scale, (3) the differences between the 
percentage of occurrence in each of the successive 
and the extreme quartiles and the standard errors 
of these differences were determined, and, (4) 
the significance of each of the differences, expressed 
in critical ratios, was computed. A summary of 


13 This is in keeping with the experience of David R. 
Jenkins, who used a somewhat modified form of the 
scale on Negro families in Edgefield County, South 
Carolina. He found that while the scale differentiated 
sharply between Negro owner and cropper families, 
it failed to differentiate among the lower tenure groups 
even though there were apparent socioeconomic differ- 
ences among the families in these groups. See “The 
Application of Scales in Levels of Living Studies” in 
the Proceedings of the Agricultural Economics and Rural 
Sociology Conference (Raleigh: North Carolina State 
College, 1941), pp. 22-23. 
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the results of this analysis is given in Table 5 
which shows only the number of significant differ- 
ences for each item and the percentage of families 
in each of the three samples possessing the various 
items. For reference, similar data are included on 
the original Oklahoma standardization sample. 

For the Kansas sample it will be noted that 23 
items differentiated significantly in all of the 
possible comparisons, seven in three comparisons, 
four in two comparisons, and two in only one 
comparison. All but two items differentiated 
significantly between the extreme quartiles. The 
four items differentiating in only two comparisons 
all have to do with the church membership and 
attendance of the husband and wife. While these 
items were valid for the Oklahoma population, 
they were among the poorest in differentiating 
capacity of any retained for the scale. The two 
items “automobile” and “living room wall con- 
struction,” which failed in all but the extreme 
quartile comparisons, were among the ten best 
for the Oklahoma sample. Their failure in this 
test was due to the fact that nearly all the Kansas 
families possessed them, regardless of their 
socioeconomic status. 

In the Louisiana white sample, 20 items differ- 
entiated in all of the possible comparisons, 13 in 
three comparisons, and the remaining 3 in at least 
two comparisons. One of the three poorest items 
“wife a church member’”’ failed because nearly all 
the wives in this group attended church (98.2 per- 
cent). The other two, “water piped into house” 
and “‘wife a member of P.T.A. or Agricultural 
Extension Group,” failed because the percentage 
of occurrence of these items in the.sample was so 
small that the differences, even though in the 

, expected direction, lost their statistical significance. 
All items differentiated in a highly significant 
manner between the extreme quartiles, the lowest 
critical ratio being 4.8. 

For the Louisiana Negro sample, it will be 
observed that only five items differentiated at all 
levels and eleven in three out of the four compari- 
sons. On the other hand, eleven differentiated at 
only two levels, three at one level, and six failed 
at every level. Eight items failed to differentiate 
significantly between the lowest and highest 
quartiles. Of the six items failing to differentiate 
at any level, four were material cultural traits and 
one was a nonmaterial trait. None of these five 
was possessed by more than one percent of the 


families. The remaining item “wife a church 
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member,” was possessed by 98.2 percent of the 
families. With one or two exceptions, those items 
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be drawn. First, for the white samples the items 
in the scale possess a very high degree of internal 


differentiating significantly in less than three consistency since all items differentiate reliably 











TABLE 5 
REsuULTs OF ITEM ANALYSIS FOR THE OKLAHOMA, KANSAS, AND LOUISIANA SAMPLES 

OKLAHOMA KANSAS LOUISIANA WHITES | LOUISIANA NEGROES 

aed Percent = Percent = Percent = Percent _— 

ssessi quartile | possessing| quartile | possessing| quartile | possessing} quartile 

item differen- item differen- item differen- item ifferen- 

tiations tiations tiations tiations 
* Construction of house.......... 48.0 4 76.1 4 32.4 4 4.1 2 
* Room-person ratio............. 51.4 4 69.2 4 70.0 4 43.1 2 
Separate dining room........... 23.6 4 48.4 4 66.0 4 34.1 4 
Separate kitchen............... 28.4 4 58.0 4 66.0 4 35.1 4 
Separate living room........... 40.2 4 66.1 4 60.3 4 38.4 3 
L.R. floors finished............. 18.8 4 73.9 4 19.4 4 1.4 2 
L.R. woodwork finished......... 62.8 4 81.3 3 22.6 3 2.7 1 
L.R. wali construction.......... 39.4 4 97.5 1 66.3 4 30.0 4 
L.R. walls decorated...........| 64.1 4 87.5 4 19.1 3 2.9 2 
LR. floor covering. ; ........... 30.1 4 50.5 4 18.1 3 3.9 2 

Blinds, curtains, drapes, on L.R. 

SCR pepe 60.0 4 74.0 3 44.4 4 20.6 4 
Living room lounge............ 31.6 4 67.0 4 33.6 4 6.9 2 
* Lighting facilities.............. 25.4 4 54.0 4 23.0 4 1.0 0 
Water piped into house......... 6.2 4 33.0 4 7.6 3 .0 0 
Re NEE a 14.0 4 52.5 4 12.3 3 2g 0 
Linoleum on kitchen floor... .... 57.5 4 71.4 3 43.6 4 3.3 2 
REE CPP 26.2 4 69.0 4 13.0 3 2.5 1 
Ne re eee rer 39.7 4 55.6 4 56.1 4 21.8 2 
IE ee a 46.1 4 78.8 4 56.3 4 14.5 3 
ee bas ole ob ccnannnde 23.8 1 4 58.0 4 8.1 3 a 0 
SRE SR roe 62.9 4 93.5 1 37.6 4 19.2 3 
Furniture insured.............. 15.7 4 44.3 4 7.1 3 1.0 0 
Daily newspaper............... 42.7 4 72.1 4 58.1 4 21.8 3 
I cu tiecy essa cso %s3 49.9 4 59.7 4 48.0 4 9.4 1 
Ti ai DE a SRS 49.1 4 62.0 4 36.5 4 20.8 3 
* Wife’s education............... 57.8 4 74.3 4 66.5 4 17.5 3 
* Husband’s education........... 48.1 4 74.3 4 51.4 4 9.6 2 
Husband’s life insured.......... 21.9 4 51.3 4 55.3 4 6.3 3 
Husband a church member..... . 47.9 4 73.0 2 75.1 3 85.3 3 
* Husband attends church........ 59.5 4 64.2 2 70.4 3 91.6 3 
* Husband attends Sunday S...... 31.8 4 23.8 2 40.6 3 5.7 4 
Husband member of Farm Coép..| 19.3 4 36.9 '3 36.5 s 23.1 2 
Wife a church member.......... 62.7 4 82.8 3 93.3 2 98.2 0 
* Wife attends church............ 65.4 4 75.4 3 74.1 3 94.3 2 
* Wife attends Sunday S.......... 35.4 A 30.6 3 44.0 3 67.4 3 
Wife member Agri. Ext. or PTA.|} 19.3 4 31.6 2 6.6 2 14.1 3 





























* For a description of the standards for possession of these graduated items see the bulletin, William H. Sewell 


op. cit., pp. 62-66. 


comparisons were material traits and failed because 
of the infrequency of their occurrence in the Negro 
sample as a whole. 

From this item analysis several conclusions may 


between the extreme socioeconomic quartiles for 
the Louisiana sample and all but two for the 
Kansas sample. This is still more clearly shown 
by the fact that thirty and thirty-three items 
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differentiate significantly in three of the possible 
four comparisons for the Kansas and Louisiana 
samples, respectively. This indicates that perhaps 
a basic core of items has been discovered which 
will produce a valid measurement of this complex 
social phenomenon in three rural areas which are 
known to vary in many aspects of their culture." 

Second, the fact that several items change their 
diagnostic significance in the Louisiana and Kansas 
white samples does not invalidate the scale for 
these groups. This indicates that the influence 
of a few invalid items in a scale of this length need 
not ruin the validity of the scale as a whole. 
Further, it means that the scale may be applied to 
these populations without revising the items 
composing it. 

Third, it appears that valid items for white 
families may not retain their diagnostic capacity 
when applied to Negro families. Certainly, from 
the item analysis, it is quite apparent that certain 
items which possess the capacity to indicate the 
socioeconomic status of Louisiana white farm 
families fail completely when used on Negro 
groups in the same community. Why this should 
be true is a question which cannoi be answered 
adequately on the basis of the present data. 
However, the most plausible explanation would 
seem to be made in terms of the cultural differences 
between the groups. The component items in the 
scale are all culture traits chosen on the basis of 
their ability to reflect socioeconomic status in the 
Oklahoma white farm population. While there 
are differences in the items which best reflect this 
complex in the three areas studied, these are not 
great enough to invalidate the major core of items 
for the white families. However, the socioeco- 
nomic culture traits of the Negro group probably 
are different enough from those of the whites to 
make invalid a scale consisting of items taken 


4 Since the significance of the various items did 
change somewhat in the new situation the question of 
whether or not the items need to be reweighted was 
raised. To answer this, new weights were calculated 
for each item for both the Kansas and the Louisiana 
samples, using the sigma technique, and the total scores 
produced by the new weights were correlated with 
those produced by the original weights. The resulting 
coefficients were +.95 and +.98, respectively. There- 
fore, it was concluded that there was no need to change 
the original weights as far as these groups were con- 
cerned. 
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entirely from the culture of the white group." If 
further study shows that this is true, it will mean 
that a valid scale for Negroes will probably have 
to be based on the socioeconomic culture traits 
of this group." 


THE RELIABILITY PROBLEM 


After the validity of a sociometric scale has been 
established, the next step in the restandardization 
process is to determine its reliability. The problem 
of establishing the reliability of a scale, its ability 
to measure that which it measures in a consistent 
fashion, is one of the least difficult to solve of any 
encountered in the standardization of a sociometric 
scale. This is true because the techniques and 
standards for determining reliability are quite 
simple and rather well developed. The techniques 
include: the test-retest, which involved the re- 
administration of a scale to the same group after 
an interval of time has elapsed and the correlation 
of the new scores with the original scores; simul- 
taneous scoring, which is based on the simultaneous 
rating of the same cases by two independent 
investigators and the correlation of the sets of 
scores thus obtained; and the split-half, which is 
made by determining the scores made by a sample 
group on equal halves of a scale and the correlation 
of these scores.!7_ When the correlation produced 
by any of these techniques is +.80 or above the 
scale is said to be reliable. While ideally all three 
techniques should be used in standardizing a scale, 
since each possesses certain advantages over the 
others, practical limitations often make this 
impossible. As a result, the split-half technique 
is usually the only one employed. In the present 


% The main difference is probably in the extent to 
which the Negroes participate in the material culture 
of the white group. The item analysis reveals that 
many of the best material culture items in the scale are 
possessed by so few of the Negroes that they have very 
little value, as far as the Negro group is concerned, in a 
scale which attempts to differentiate between succes- 
sive as well as extreme status groups. 

16 This does not mean that interracial comparisons 
cannot be made. Actually, the socioeconomic status 
of Negroes can be evaluated in terms of the standards 
of the whites by using a scale designed for whites, but 
it must be remembered that the measurement will be 
in these terms. 

17For a more complete discussion of these tech- 
niques see the writer’s ‘The Development of a Socio- 
metric Scale,” Sociometry, 5, No. 3 (August 1942), 
293-294. 
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study only this test was made. While this is 
doubtless a real limitation, it is not as serious as 
it might seem to be, because experience with the 
scale has shown that the three tests produce 
results that are in very close agreement.'* 

To make this test the scale was divided into 
equal halves by combining the even numbered 
items into one group and the odd numbered items 
into another. The scores were computed sepa- 
rately for these halves and were correlated. The 
resulting corrected coefficients were +.98 for the 
Kansas sample, +.96 for the Louisiana white 
sample, and +.80 for the Louisiana Negro sample. 
These coefficients indicate that the scale measures 
the socioeconomic status of the Kansas and 
Louisiana white samples with a high degree of 
consistency. In the case of the Louisiana Negro 
families, the results are not as convincing even 
though the coefficient comes up to the minimum 
standard. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF NORMS 

After the validity and reliability of a sociometric 
scale have been established for a given group, the 
next problem is that of constructing norms. The 
major difficulty encountered in this process is that 
of obtaining a large and representative sample of 
the new population on which norms may be based. 
While the samples used in this study were roughly 
representative of the farm population of Kansas 
and Louisiana, they are neither large enough nor 
representative enough to justify final norms for 
either state as a whole. However, norms may be 
constructed for the sample groups as such and 
these may serve tentatively for the states. 

The techniques for constructing norms are 
varied and a complete discussion of them is not 
possible here. It is sufficient to note that the two 
most common types of norms are mean scores for 
various commonly occurring groups in the popula- 
tion, and percentile scores, both of which have been 
calculated for the sample groups. Recently these 
and other norms have been developed for the 
Oklahoma farm population on the basis of a care- 
fully planned sample and are available for com- 
parison with the Kansas and Louisiana norms.!* 


18TIn the Oklahoma study the reliability coefficients 
were +.90, +.99, and +.92, respectively, for the test- 
retest, simultaneous scoring, and split-half methods. 
See the bulletin, William H. Sewell of. cit., 49-50. 

1 For these norms and a discussion of their develop- 
ment, see the writer’s “The Development of a Socio- 
metric Scale,” Sociometry, 5, No. 3 (August 1942), 
294-297. 


The mean scores for the various tenure groups in 
the various samples may be found in Table 2. By 
comparing scores with these well known groups, 
some idea may be gained of the approximate 
socioeconomic position of an individual family or 
group of families in relation to these populations. 
Raw scores according to selected percentile ranks 
for the Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Kansas samples 
are shown in Table 6. By means of this table the 
relative position of a case or group of cases may be 
ascertained in terms of the percentage of cases 
below it in each of the sample groups. Since the 
scores for the Kansas sample tend to range some- 
what higher than those for the Oklahoma sample 


TABLE 6 


RAw SCORES ON THE SCALE ACCORDING TO SELECTED 
PERCENTILE RANKS FOR THE THREE WHITE 








SAMPLES 
RAW SCORES RAW SCORES 
Per- | Okla- | Louisi- | Kan- || p,. | Okla- | Louisi- | Kan- 
contile homa | ana sas anntiiie homa | ana sas 
rank | 5#™- white | sam- rank | 5#™- white | sam- 


ple | sample | ple ple | sample| ple 











1 | 109; 111 | 125 50 | 150 | 145 | 176 
5S | 117 | 118 | 133 55 | 153 | 148 | 180 
10 | 122 | 122 | 141 60 | 156; 151 | 183 
15 | 127 | 126 | 145 65 | 160] 154 | 187 
20 | 130; 129 | 149 70 | 163 | 158 | 191 
25 | 134 132 | 153 75 | 166! 163 | 196 
30 | 137 | 135 | 157 80 | 171 | 169 | 200 
35 | 140 | 137 | 162 85 | 177 | 175 | 205 
40 | 143 | 140 | 166 |; 90 | 183 | 184 | 210 

95 

99 





45 | 147) 143 | 171 | 195 | 195 | 215 
210 | 206 | 223 


























it is apparent that a certain amount of error would 
be introduced if the original Oklahoma norms were 
used as the standard for the Kansas population. 
On the other hand, no great error would have 
resulted from the use of the Oklahoma norms for 
the Louisiana sample. This demonstrates rather 
clearly the need for constructing new norms for 
populations which differ from that upon which a 
scale was originally standardized, unless the groups 
are known to be closely similar or the original 
standardization sample is acceptable as the stand- 
ard against which all other populations are to be 
judged. 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


In addition to the rather specific findings which 
have been presented, several important general 
conclusions and suggestions bearing on the problem 
attacked in this paper may be offered. 
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First, the major difficulty faced in restandardiz- 
ing a sociometric scale is that of obtaining the data 
necessary for testing the validity of the scale. 
Ideally these data should be obtained by means of 
a research project carefully designed for that 
purpose. However, for practical reasons this is 
usually impossible. The present study indicates 
that satisfactory evidence may be gained by the 
inclusion in the schedule of relatively simple rating 
and identification questions which will serve as 
rough independent criteria of the phenomenon 
being measured. Then by the use of rather simple 
statistical techniques an indication of validity of 
the scale for the new population can be gained. 
In larger studies more complex validation criteria 
might well be obtained on a relatively small 
sample of the total cases studied so that refined 
statistical tests of validity could be made. 

Second, the reliability problem is easily solved 
in studies of this type. Since the various tech- 
niques available for reliability testing agree closely, 
a satisfactory indication of reliability may be 
gained by use of the split-half test which requires 
no data in addition to the scores on the scale items. 
However, this does not mean that other tests 
should not be made whenever possible. 

Third, the problem of establishing norms for 
new populations is rather difficult because adequate 
data for this purpose are usually not available and 
because the rationale of norms has not been well 
developed. In general, norms come to be accepted 
only on the basis of long experience with the 
sociometric instrument, but this need not prevent 
the establishment of tentative norms based on 
restricted data and constructed by means of 
existing techniques. 

Fourth, apparently there is enough similarity 
in the traits related to certain complex social 
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phenomena to make possible the construction of 
sociometric scales which will prove to be valid in 
different culture areas. The point was not proved 
in this study, but item analysis showed that a large 
core of items had been found which would measure 
socioeconomic status validly in three quite differ- 
ent rural areas. Further study might produce 
items which would be even less affected by cultural 
differences. 

Fifth, while scale items may actually change 
their significance in various situations, this study 
reveals that if the number of items changing is 
small, the measurement produced by the scale 
may not be invalidated. The question of how 
many such shifts in significance may be made 
before validity is lost cannot be answered in terms 
of this study. 

Sixth, despite the fact that a scale may have 
been constructed and standardized on a particular 
population, this study indicates that it need not 
necessarily lose its validity and reliability when 
applied to another population. However, this 
does not mean that it need not be retested in the 
new situation. As this study showed, the scale 
failed when applied to the Louisiana Negro group 
which differs in its culture from the group upon 
which the scale was based. It is entirely possible 
that the scale would fail on other white farm groups 
whose culture may differ from that of the Okla- 
homa farm population. Certainly, it would seem 
that the intelligent use of the relatively crude 
devices now available for the measurement of 
social phenomena demands that retesting of the 
type described in this study be carried out before 
these instruments may be applied with confidence 
to groups other than those upon which they were 
originally standardized. This study has demon- 
strated that this retesting is not a difficult task 
and may prevent improper use of the instruments. 
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NOTE ON THE OPERATIONAL DEFINITION OF ADJUSTED 
PERSONALITY 


DONALD W. CALHOUN 


Civilian Public Service 


HIS note intends to deal not with the 

technical aspects of personality adjustment 

measurement, such as the construction of 
scales and the administration of tests or alternative 
devices, but rather with the preliminary theoretical 
framework and definitions which should subsume 
the actual testing process. We are accepting here 
the validity of the operational! definition of ad- 
justment, in terms of the statement “personality 
adjustment is what the personality adjustment 
tests measure”; but we are also bearing in mind 
the operational criterion that each definition and 
process of measurement is instrumental to some 
foreordained goal, and can therefore be evaluated 
only in terms of its effectiveness in fulfilling this 
scientific or human need. That is, we are asking 
that those who engage in the scientific measure- 
ment of adjustment ask critically what it is they 
are really measuring, why they are measuring this 
rather than something else, and why their particu- 
lar concept of adjustment together with its 
corresponding tests appears to them superior to 
other definitions. : 

Scientific process in the social sciences has yet 
to reach the point where even the strict “natural 
scientists” in the field have achieved even internal 
consistency. As a first instance may be pointed 
out the tendency to define adjustment as the 
achievement of a state of equilibrium between the 
individual and his physical-social environment, and 
then to confound the uninitiated by declaring that 
we really aren’t justified in talking about “good” 
and “bad” adjustment at all because in the 
equilibrium sense of the term any individual 
reaction to a situation, from aggressive attack to 
fantasy or suicide, is a form of “adjustment”’ to it. 
Now obviously, if the term “adjustment” is so 
broadened as to equate itself with the rather 
graphic but somewhat vague term “equilibrium,” 
which in turn is equated with “life,” then forsooth 
any possible response an individual may make to 
his environment is an “adjustment.” 


! An operational definition of an object is a descrip- 
tion of the processes, mathematical or logical, by which 
that class of objects may be distinguished from other 
objects. 


But this type of definition fails to fulfill a couple 
of scientific, yea operational, criteria. In the first 
place, the social scientist who surprises his hearers 
by declaring that adjustment is “really” synony- 
mous with all life activity is forgetting that to the 
operationalist all concepts and definitions are 
simply subjective devices, tools created by the 
scientist, and that there is no “real” concept or 
definition. In the second place, this definition of 
adjustment means nothing, because it is obviously 
with the so-called “good” and “bad” adjustments 
that we are scientifically and practically concerned, 
and by lumping them together the definition 
eliminates the possibility of doing the thing for 
which it was really concocted, which is to dis- 
tinguish between those who are in tune and those 
who are out of whack with their environment, and 
to do something about it. If the purpose of a 
definition is to implement the discovery of useful 
scientific truth, then this all-inclusive “adjust- 
ment” simply cancels itself out. 

Doubtless most of the difficulty here lies in the 
attractiveness of the term “equilibrium.” By the 
very use of the word we seem to strip our methodol- 
ogy of all the vagueness and complexity to which 
social science is heir, and to invest it with the 
exactitude of Boyle’s law. As we examine the 
“equilibrium” concept, however, bearing in mind 
that if it is to be valid for our purposes, “equilib- 
rium” will evidently mean that type of response 
which we deem desirable on the part of an indi- 
vidual, and “disequilibrium” that type of response 
which we deem undesirable, then we see that it 
means nothing of the kind. “Equilibrium” is life 
and “disequilibrium” is death, and there is no 
escape, but this gives us no light on the problem 
of whether or not Mary is schizoid or Johnny 
shows paranoid tendencies. In this sense of the 
concept, both Mary and Johnny are adjusted and 
equilibriated, for the very simple reason that they 
are still alive and making responses. Obviously 
this is not exactly what we want to know. 

If we are to borrow this term from the physical 
sciences, if for no other purpose than as a graphic 
tool which will enable us to more concretely 
visualize the problem, we must find an application 
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of the “equilibrium” concept which will be useful 
in clarifying the problem of what is adjustment 
(“good” adjustment, equilibrium), and what is 
maladjustment (“bad” adjustment, disequilib- 
rium). If we can use the idea of equilibrium in 
this sense, then we will have something which is 
pertinent to the investigation. 

By way of making an approach through this 
channel, then, let us begin by stating that the 
individual is in a state of equilibrium (adjustment) 
whenever each situation or stimulus which comes 
to him is reacted to positively, i.e., through activi- 
ties directed toward the external, objective world, 
and pertinent to the solution of the problem which 
presents itself, and when the reaction of the 
individual is neither weaker nor stronger than is 
justified by the realities of the situation. Let us 
further say that an individual is in a state of 
disequilibrium (maladjustment) whenever ex- 
ternal? situations and stimuli are responded to 
either (1) by reactions which are directed not 
toward the external realities but rather inward; 
or (2) by reactions which are externally directed 
but whose magnitude or direction is not such as to 
conform to the objective solution of the problem. 

Perhaps this use of the term “equilibrium” will 
take on clarity if we employ the accompanying 
illustrations, conceiving of the squares which 
represent the individual as either two-dimensional 
squares of thin wire, or as thin metal boxes or even 
as round inflated balloons. Whichever way we 
may visualize them, it is plain that if the wire 
squares, or boxes, or balloons, are to maintain their 
original shape, it is necessary that every stress 
impinging upon them from the outside (centri- 
petally directed) be counterbalanced by an equal 
force in the opposite direction, that is, centrifugally 
directed. If in the case of the square or the box, 
for example, a weight or pressure is placed upon it 
from the outside and there is no equal force exerted 
outward, it will collapse inward and lose its shape; 
we may visualize this if we imagine the air pumped 
out of a thin metal box or out of a balloon. If, on 
the other hand, the force or pressure exerted 
centrifugally is greater than that exerted inward 
(as when air is pumped into a box or balloon, or an 
expanding spring placed within the wire frame), 
then the box or frame will explode outward. In 
either case, the shape is warped and lost. 


2 External in the sense of being external to the 
individual’s personality, not external (necessarily) to 
his epidermis. 
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Using the same concept analogously, we may 
consider that the inward collapse and loss of shape 
(equilibrium) may be represented in the sphere of 
personality by the individual who reacts to external 
stimuli by turning inward (the introverted or 
schizoid type), and whose personality is therefore 
crumpled and shrunk toward its center by the 
failure of his reactions to balance the impinging 
force of external situations. On the other hand, 
the outward explosion and loss of shape may be 
represented by the individual who reacts to ex- 
ternal stimuli through responses which are directed 
outward but whose magnitude is so exaggerated 














DracGRAM 1. DisEQuitisrium Drrecrep INWARD 
THROUGH WITHDRAWAL REACTIONS TO EXTERNAL 
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DraGRAM 2. EQurtiprrum MAINTAINED THROUGH 
BALANCE OF EXTERNAL STIMULI AND CENTRIF- 
UGALLY DIRECTED REACTIONS. NORMAL PER- 
SONALITY 


that it explodes the personality structure, or whose 
orientation is outward but whose direction is not 
such as to counterbalance the impinging forces 
from without, but rather to force the personality 
structure out of shape centrifugally at some points 
while allowing the external stimuli to warp it 
centripetally at others. The diagrams represent 
(1) the schizoid personality, whose disequilibrium 
is directed inward, (2) the normal personality, in 
which suitable externally directed responses bal- 
ance external forces, and (3) the paranoid person- 
ality, whose disequilibrium is directed outward 
through overexaggerated or misdirected responses. 

The least that can be said for this approach is 
that if equilibrium concepts have to be used in 
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defining personality adjustment, at least this 
diagrammatic respresentation is tangibly related 
to the problem of determining what is meant by 
“good” and what is meant by “bad” adjustment, 
while at the same time doing no violence to the 
term “equilibrium” as employed by the physical 
sciences. It makes no effort, however, to de- 
termine what is meant by “an externally directed 
response pertinent to the solution of the situation,” 
and it would seem that a definition of what is 
meant by this phrase must supplement the equilib- 
rium concept if it is to have any real meaning. 

In connection with this second problem, let us 
merely state a few things that this phrase could 
mean and if possible eliminate a few. By “an 
externally directed series of responses pertinent to 
the solution of a constantly changing series of total 
situations,” to make the phrase dynamic, we must 
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first of all mean reactions which tend toward solv- 
ing the problems of life as they arise objectively 
(that is, so that an observer, watching an indi- 
vidual’s reactions, would say that they had actually 
been solved), rather than through escape, with- 
drawal, or fantasy (which solutions the observer 
would say were really not solutions at all). 

The question still remains, however: if we are to 
say that the adjusted. person will react toward an 
objective solution of his problems and define 
objective response in terms of a hypothetical 
observer, just who is to be the observer? To 
Burgess and Cottrell, issuing their study of “suc- 
cess and failure” in marriage, a response which 
may be considered pertinent to a situation is a 
response of such character as to minister to the 
individual happiness of the persons concerned. 
We may imagine our “observer” taking this view. 
Again, we may imagine our observer to be a 
member of the criminal element of society, in 
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which case he will define a “real” solution of the 
individual’s situation as a solution which is in 
conformity with the mores and institutions of the 
underworld. Quite clearly, this might be con- 
siderably different from the definition of “normal 
adjustment” as given by a social worker, and by 
the standards imposed by this “observer,” a 
crook headed down the road to the chair (not, of 
course, realizing at the time his ultimate fate) 
might be a “normal” person, whereas a noncriminal 
individual might be considered a member of the 
abnormal species of “sap” who believes in abiding 
by the law and working for a living. 

Now both of these definitions, or at least the 
second, would be considered by most sociologists 
and psychologists to be highly subjective. Both 
“observers” would be thought of as applying a 
limited and subjective criterion of normality. 
Not so, however, with the next observer; it is 
taken for granted that he has established a stand- 
ard which is objective, independent of his judgment 
or whim, and not relative or limited in its applica- 
bility. We may imagine an observer (and we 
don’t have to imagine very hard), who will say 
that an individual has reacted normally to a situa- 
tion when his responses are such as to solve his 
problems in a manner consistent with the folkways 
and mores of the dominant culture within which 
he lives, and in a manner which would be con- 
sidered by a majority of his fellow-citizens to be 
rational and realistic. It is this standard which 
is the one, we believe, generally followed by 
students of personality adjustment, and which is 
by them taken for granted as being objective in 
contrast to the other possible criteria, which are 
subjective. 

There is, however, another “observer” whom we 
can imagine. It is a little hard to delimit the 
“reality” to which he would expect human re- 
sponses to conform; perhaps we can picture the 
viewpoint of this observer if we imagine a psycholo- 
gist looking back from an era, say, 5000 years 
hence, and cataloguing today’s individual responses 
not according to their correspondence to a segment 
of present reality, or even the totality of existing 
reality, but rather in the light of their relation to 
the human needs and events of the intervening 
5000 years. Or perhaps we can appreciate his 
viewpoint if we place our observer in the present, 
allow him to cast his view over the past 5000 years 
of human experience, give him plenty of time to 
summarize and generalize from the whole pat- 
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tern, and then see him project the generalizations 
from past experience into the future and evaluate 
present individual responses in this framework. 
Certain we can be that the findings of this ob- 
server would be substantially different from those 
of any of our other observers; the correlation might 
well be negative when he had scored some of our 
“neurotic,” “individualistic,” “paranoid,” and 
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which is dictated by the data or by the problem. 
There is a suspicion that this is a rather static way 
of looking at things; or, if the individuals who 
employ it are not in love with the status quo, then 
at least they weight the pleasures of conformity 
relatively high in the scale as compared with the 
results of dynamic nonconformity. In the long 
run, returning again to the operational point of 





generally “crack-potted” types according to their 
adjustment to the needs of humanity takenas a 
dynamic whole. 

Right now we shall not attempt to force any 
choice between these several possible interpreta- 
tions of the “realistic” and “pertinent” response. 
But it should be emphasized once more that those 
who view adjustment from the standpoint of 
conformity to the status quo are adopting only 
one of many possible approaches, and not one 


view, there is no one “real, objective observer”; 
each sees certain phases of the problem and we 
shall have to try to determine by the results which 
one we are going to hire to do our watching. Per- 
haps we shall keep several on the job. Whatever 
we do, we will do well to remind one of them 
occasionally (he will probably go by the title of 
Individualistic Psychologist), that there are others 
who likewise have eyes to see and ears to hear. 


SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Since the Executive Committee approved, by a substantial majority, the vote of the mem- 
bership to continue the present o icers until an annual meeting can be held, the officers, 
members of the Executive Committee and of all standing committees are continuing to serve 
in their several capacities. The Census of Research, a financial statement, membership 
renewal cards, together with a letter from the President, will be coming to all members from 


the Secretary’s office. 
Katharine Jocher 


PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The Pacific Sociological Society did not hold its regular annual meeting in December, 1942, 
but the following officers were elected by mail ballot: President—Glen A. Carlson, University 
of the Redlands; Vice Presidents: Northern Division—Norman S. Hayner, University of 
Washington; Central Division—Dorothy Swaine Thomas, University of California; Southern 

’ Division—Melvin J. Vincent, University of Southern California; Secretary-Treasurer—Calvin 
F. Schmid, University of Washington; Members of the Advisory Council—William Kirk, 


Pomona College; Samuel H. Jameson, University of Oregon. 
Calvin F. Schmid 


SOCIOLOGISTS IN AND ABOUT PHILADELPHIA 


Following the cancellation of the annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, 
sociologists in the Philadelphia area met at the Franklin Inn Club in Philadelphia on Saturday, 
December 26, 1942. 

At the afternoon session, the following papers were presented: “The Measurement of 
Morale,” by Robert Faris, Bryn Mawr College; “Sex Education and Religion as Factors in 
Determining Moral Judgments Relative to the Family,” by Arthur Jones, University of 
Pennsylvania; “Personality and Social Change,” by W. Rex Crawford, University of Penn- 
sylvania; “Conservatism in Later Maturity and Old Age,” by Otto Pollak, University of 
Pennsylvania; and “The Liberian Frontier—An American Attempt at Colonization,” by 
Stanley H. Chapman, University of Pennsylvania. 

Following dinner, the evening session was devoted to a talk by Donald Young of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the Social Science Research Council, on ‘The Sociologist Goes to 
Washington.” Professor James H. S. Bossard, of the University of Pennsylvania, presided at 
both sessions, and Dr. W. Rex Crawford was Chairman of the Committee on Local Arrange- 


ments. 
James H. S. Bossard 
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Contributions to cis Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and theo- 
ries; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress, in any distinctive aspect of the field; (3) 


shy special results of study and research. 
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WASHINGTON STATE CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
AS COMMUNITIES 


NORMAN S. HAYNER 
University of Washington 


ASIC institutions such as the family, the 
school, and the church ordinarily serve as 
buffers between the growing individual 

and his environment. By its love and protection 
the family should instill in the child that sense of 
being wanted so essential to the development of 
a wholesome personality; the school normally 
furnishes training that makes it possible to earn a 
living in a competitive society; while the church 
commonly offers a set of ideals that facilitates 
moral behavior. As a result of these and other 
social influences most people do not persistently 
violate the laws of organized society. Inmates of 
correctional institutions are, on the whole, an ex- 
ception to this rule. For them other institutions 
have failed. Emotionally rejected by their 
families, inadequately trained by the school, or 
lacking vital religious contacts, more or less iso- 
lated from conventional standards and exposed to 
criminal patterns, their behavior has become suf- 
ficiently anti-social so that it is necessary to place 
them in a correctional institution. Although one 
of the minor social institutions of the larger society, 
for the inmates the training school or prison takes 
the place of the normal community. As on a re- 
mote island, gossip and public opinion are im- 
portant means of social control. Food, clothing, 
shelter, health services, education, recreation, 
religion and social life are all provided in the insti- 
tution. Both for understanding and for treatment 
it is helpful to think of it as a community. 

A number of studies have already been made of 
the correctional institution as a community. 
After a voluntary incarceration for a “crime” 
that he did not commit, Hans Riemer concluded: 


“If an inmate desires favorable status in the 
opinions of his fellows, he must adopt patterns of 
behavior in line with their culture.’”" By swearing 
at an officer, who ordered him to do a dangerous 
job, and being sent to the “hole” (solitary con- 
finement) as a punishment, Riemer won whole- 
hearted inmate approval. In a more recent paper 
S. Kirson Weinberg emphasizes the conflict be- 
tween prisoners and guards: “the convicts and the 
officials become relatively isolated and assume 
logically extreme positions, the members of each 
group responding to each other as stereotypes. 
These hostile and collective stereotypes are ex- 
pressed in their opposing ideologies.’ The out- 
standing contribution in this field, however, has 
been made by Donald Clemmer in The Prison 
Community (Boston, 1940). Perhaps the major 
point which Clemmer makes is his analysis of the 
process of “prisonization.” This term is used to 
indicate “the taking on in greater or less degree 
of the folkways, mores, customs, and general cul- 
ture of the penitentiary. In the highest or greatest 
degree of prisonization the following factors may 
be enumerated: (1) a sentence of many years; 
(2) a somewhat unstable personality; (3) a dearth 
of positive relations with persons outside of the 
walls; (4) a readiness and a capacity for integration 
into a prison-primary group; (5) a blind, or almost 


1 “Socialization in the Prison Community,” Pro- 
ceedings of the American Prison Association (1937), 
151-55. See also Donald R. Taft, Criminology (New 
York, 1942), chap. 31, “The Prison Community as 
Experienced by the Convict.” 

2 “Aspects of the Prison’s Social Structure,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 47 (March, 1942), 717-26. 
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blind, acceptance of the dogmas and mores of the 
primary group and the general penal population; 
(6) a chance placement with other persons of a 
similar orientation; (7) a readiness to participate 
in gambling and abnormal sex behavior” (pp. 
299-302). As yet these dynamic studies of social 
relationships, processes and patterns in isolated 
correctional societies have been limited to prisons. 
This point of view has not been applied to the 
training school,’ nor has there been hitherto any 
comparison of the quality of inmate-inmate, staff- 
staff, or inmate-staff relationships in specific cor- 
rectional communities in the same jurisdiction. 

Recent developments in the State of Washington 
make it possible to demonstrate the importance of 
internal relationships with data from each of the 
four correctional institutions. An Interim Com- 
mittee on Penal and Charitable Institutions was 
authorized by the 1941 State Legislature. Gov- 
ernor Arthur B. Langlie serves as chairman of this 
committee, the lieutenant governor is secretary, 
and two superior court judges, two senators, and 
two representatives have been appointed members. 
This committee requested the writer to make 
studies of the School for Girls, the Training School 
(for boys), the Reformatory, and the Penitentiary. 
During the summer of 1941 a competent student 
was placed in each institution for from two to three 
and one-half months. These participant observers 
were paid for their services. Their objective was 
to gain the confidence of both staff and inmates and 
report in detail their observations. Five hundred 
pages of reports have been turned over to the 
committee. The bulk of these data is concerned 
with a description of the personnel, the inmates, 
and the routine services of the institutions. At- 
tention was given in each instance, however, to 
pertinent human relationships. In general, as far 
as the inmate community is concerned, the girls, 
boys, young men and older men, in that order, 
show an increasing crystallization in social struc- 
ture and a growing sharpness in the definitions of 
the roles played by various social types. 

In 1940 the Osborne Association published a re- 


8 The privately administered George Junior Republic 
with its interesting emphasis on training and experience 
in self-government is not comparable to the state 
correctional school. Only about one in twenty of its 
selected population is a delinquent sent by a juvenile 
court. See Donald T. Urguhart, “Crime Prevention 
Through Citizenship Training at the George Junior 
Republic,” in Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Preventing 
Crime (New York, 1936), 305-30. 
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pert on the Washington State School for Girls,‘ 
which illustrates the importance of probing beyond 
the externalities of an institution to its inner 
realities. “This school,” they wrote, “ranks as 
one of the best, not only on the Pacific Coast, but 
also among those so far visited in this nation-wide 
survey.” The two investigators accepted without 
criticism the superintendent’s interpretation of the 
institution as ‘‘a combination middle-class boarding 
school and summer camp.” Apparently it is 
difficult, if not impossible even for skilled investi- 
gators like Cox and Shelley, to discover in the short 
space of two days the actual relationships in an 
institution. The more penetrating evidence gath- 
ered for the Interim Committee by Audrey Kittel 
shows clearly that the School was “poorly admin- 
istered, characterized by low morale on the part of 
the staff, and by a chaotic, unhappy, quarrelsome, 
and defiant group of girls in the receiving cottage.”’ 

In the role of case worker, a position at that time 
very much needed at the School for Girls, Miss 
Kittel was accepted by the staff and was able to 
become intimately acquainted with the girls. 
Long before the three months of her stay at the 
School had been completed, it was clear that the 
employees believed the superintendent toe be con- 
temptuous of their work and abilities. When re- 
quested to express themselves, a common reply 
was: “Well, of course we don’t know anything; 
we’re too dumb to have any opinions.” 

An interesting contradiction was found between 
theory and practice in the discipline system. The 
superintendent attempted to substitute withrawal 
of privileges for the traditional head-shaving, lock- 
up and straight-jacket. Good behavior was en- 
couraged by such tangible rewards as parties, 
dresses, and permanent waves. In spite of these 
improvements morale continued to be low. Both 
staff and girls felt that no one was treated fairly. 
Girls became grumpy, impudent, lazy, defiant, and 
cynical. The result was a return, when difficult 
situations arose, to the old repressive forms of 
punishment. According to statements from staff 
and girls, “those who participated in the destruc- 
tive riot of April, 1941, were kept in straight jack- 
ets, some of them had their mouths closed with 
adhesive tape, and were locked in rooms with 
nothing but a mattress on the floor.” On the 
basis of direct observations, ‘‘those who partici- 


4 William B. Cox and Joseph A. Shelley, Handbook 
of American Institutions for Delinquent Juveniles, vol. 3, 
Pacific Coast States, pp. 290-343. 
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pated in a disturbance of June, 1941, were kept in 
‘lock-up’, that is, they were not allowed out of their 
rooms for over a month.” At a later time, two 
runaway girls were punished by cutting off their 
hair close to the scalp. When the other girls 
learned about these so-called “pig-shaves” they 
were so frightened and angered that, already locked 
in their rooms for the night, they “began to yell, 
beat on the walls and push furniture around, all ina 
spirit of wild, devil-may-care defiance.” 

“Many members of the staff were at pains, when 
in the presence of the girls, to maintain an ex- 
cessively decorous exterior,” writes Miss Kittel. 
“Tn their language, attitudes, and behavior, the aim 
seemed to be to attain a severe impersonality, a 
sort of grim pretense of ‘goodness’ which main- 
tained a distinction between themselves—well- 
bred and morally clean—on the one hand, and the 
girls—immoral and ill-bred—on the other. It was 
interesting to observe the shift that occurred in the 
role of the staff persons when they were among 
themselves, apart from the girls. The tense de- 
corum was replaced with an easy-going, pleasant 
tolerance which, in many cases, the girls would 
have been astonished to see. The women some- 
times entertained each other by imitating the 
girls’ behavior. They sometimes enacted little 
spontaneous dramas, taking the roles of different 
girls and carrying on conversations in which they 
boasted of the fine clothes and apartments they 
had had before coming here, leaving elaborate 
hints as to where they got them.” Dramas of this 
type suggest a greater acceptance of the girls’ be- 
havior than the women themselves realized. 

Out of a total of sixty girls, a few were actively 
rebellious and anti-social, a larger group were 
merely naive and adventuresome, a few were so 
limited by experience as to be ‘‘amoral,” and two 
were nondelinquent girls who should not have been 
sent to the State School. The girls in this com- 
munity do not, however, split into permanent sub- 
groups on the basis of their roles in the institution 
as do the men in the prisons of the State. Al- 
though there was no persistent social type among 
these girls which corresponded to the “stool 
pigeon” of the institutions for adult offenders 
hostility was strong toward the “snitch.” The 
persecution of a girl who “‘ratted” was such that 
she soon endeavored to make her way back into 
the good graces of the others. Nor was she likely 
to repeat. Since most of the girls were sex offend- 


ers, those who could relate the most colorful ex- 
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periences, especially if they involved exploitation 
of the opposite sex, commanded attention and ad- 
miration from the group. One girl was called 
“the virgin” and was not accepted by a clique 
which bragged of sex experiences. It should be 
clear, however, that friendships developed between 
girls of all degrees of sophistication—the naive 
learning from the experienced—between girls with 
wide differences in intelligence, home background, 
race or nationality. Furthermore, these relation- 
ships shifted frequently. Girls would become 
intimate friends for a time, and then drift apart, to 
form similar close associations with others. In 
some cases attachments between two or three girls 
continued over a period of time, interrupted by 
temporary separations due to new interests or 
perhaps changed by the inclusion of one or more 
additional girls. 

“Despite the daily and weekly routine there was 
in this small community little ‘grooving’ of be- 
havior,” concludes Miss Kittel. “The situation 
was one of such tense interstimulation that even 
the most timid girls were drawn into participation. 
These were adolescent girls whose attitudes were 
not set, whose interests and aims were not definite, 
but whose emotional needs were urgent.” 

Irving Herman’s report on the State Training 
School at Chehalis indicates a more definite social 
structure in the inmate community than charac- 
terizes the State School for Girls at Grand Mound. 
The boys at Chehaiis present a pattern of rela- 
tionships and attitudes somewhat similar to, but 
not as sharply defined as those at the Reformatory 
or Penitentiary. 

In order to test the “‘slick,”’ or new boy, Herman 
observes, he is usually challenged to a boxing duel 
by some boy his own weight. Passing this test 
means only partial acceptance by the group. Can 
he be trusted when he sees another boy smoking or 
engaging in an immoral sex act? If he “minds his 
own business” he is then more completely accepted. 

Each of the three companies into which the boys 
are divided seems to have a small group that is 
“always in trouble.” These boys gain recognition 
by breaking rules. Since they can take spats 
courageously they are sometimes called “leathers.” 
To the staff they are “agitators.” The leathers 
have a code among themselves which calls for doing 
whatever they can to hurt an officer. They stay 
close together and are led by the strongest and 
toughest boy. In contrast to these trouble makers 
is a group of about equal size who try in every way 
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to make a favorable impression on the officers. 
They obey all the rules and try to make the most of 
their opportunitits. In between is a large group 
of “drifters” who are easily influenced by either 
extreme. 

It takes about a month for a boy to adjust to the 
pattern that he will follow. When the boy learns 
what is expected of him, he may either adapt, 
drift, or rebel. 

Certain types of behavior—“ratting” on smokers 
for example—are disliked by all the lads. Un- 
noticed by the officers many irritating punish- 
ments are inflicted by the boys themselves on a 
despised member. They may kick him under the 
table, step on his heels in line, hit him as he walks 
past. Group pressure became very strong against 
one boy who was caught having relations with a 
dog. 

In common with the correctional communities 
for older offenders and in contrast with the girls at 
Grant Mound, these boys have developed a dis- 
tinctive vernacular. Fourteen terms in a list of 
seventy refer to sex in some fashion; seven have to 
do with food. “A skag line” is the line-up to take 
a drag on a cigarette; a “skunk” is a small boy 
who wets the bed; “mother’s honor” means to tell 
the truth; ‘‘cheese factory” is the administration 
building where the officers encourage the boys to 
“yar.” 

As long ago as 1936 Ellis Ash spent four months 
as a participant observer at the State Reformatory 
in Monroe. Here “conniving” was found to be a 
basic process in the interaction between prisoners. 
Coffee, for example, was to be had only in limited 
quantity at stipulated times. Procuring coffee 
from the kitchen, providing cooking utensils and 
fuel, and actually preparing and consuming it in the 
cell, provided a thrill-packed experience. Like 
gambling it served to break the drab monotony of 
reformatory life. ‘Rangatangs” (a jailhouse cor- 
ruption of orangoutangs) or trouble makers, were 
differentiated from the “right guys,” or natural 
con-wise leaders, and from the “politicians” who 
received the favored jobs.5 The fact that these 
“class divisions” were not too clear probably re- 
flected a lack of sharp definition within the prisoner 
group. Although greater than among the boys at 


5 See Norman S. Hayner and Ellis Ash, “The Prisoner 
Community as a Social Group,” American Sociological 
Review, 4 (June 1939), 362-69, and “‘The Prison as a 
Community,” Jbid., 5 (August 1940), 577-83. 
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Chehalis the average criminal maturity here is less 
than at the Penitentiary. 

For two months in the summer of 1941 Alan 
Bates worked and observed at the Reformatory. 
In his report he made interesting observations on 
staff-inmate relationships. It is his conclusion 
that strict enforcement of a rule regarded as rea- 
sonable by the inmates decreased conniving. 
There seemed to be a consensus among inmates, 
for example, that the strictness of the adminis- 
tration had decreased the amount of liquor 
available within the institution. ‘Very little com- 
mercial material gets in,” he writes. ‘Some home- 
made varieties are still consumed. During the 
summer several gallons of assorted fruit wines were 
discovered, just before the Fourth of July.” On 
the other hand a rule that cannot be justified as 
reasonable to the inmate body may serve as a 
stimulus, if not an actual challenge to conniving. 
This was true of the ban against smoking cigarettes. 
When this rule was abolished by a new superin- 
tendent, one of the most notorious connivers told 
Bates that his business was ruined. 

As against a population of 716 in the Reforma- 
tory, the Penitentiary at Walla Walla had in 1941 
a count of 1634. The average age at time of com- 
mitment was twenty-two in the Monroe institu- 
tion—thirty-five at the “Big House.”” Theaver- 
age tenure of wardens at Walla Walla is three and 
one-half years. This is only slightly longer than 
the average stay of inmates and a little less than 
the period from one gubernatorial election to 
another. The attitude toward administrative 
progress was well indicated recently by one of the 
old-timers among the guards who, on the arrival 
of Richard McGee, new Supervisor of Public Insti- 
tutions (a trained expert, not a political appointee) 
remarked: ‘Here comes the guy that’s going to 
reform this place. Ha, ha!” 

Clarence Schrag, who made a study of the 
Penitentiary for the Interim Committee, describes 
the method he used in securing his data as fol- 
lows: “The investigator worked in the organiza- 
tion of a classification program, gave about two 
hundred psychological examinations to the in- 
mates, held routine interviews with all incoming 
inmates, and spent as many hours as possible each 
day discussing problems with both inmates and 
officials. . . . officials discussed their own and each 
other’s difficulties frankly; sex deviates explained 
the various methods of adjustment to prison life; 
many inmates displayed, and sometimes shared, 
food stolen from the kitchen or store by various 
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methods, and told the investigator how to make 
‘pruno’, which is the most common prison drink 
.... Although prisoners frown on discussing other 
inmates in the presence of an “outsider” or official, 
it was possible to become acquainted with many 
groups, and to enter into their discussions of such 
tabooed subjects as methods for securing inmate 
jobs, ‘routes’ for contraband, and the policies of 
various officials. A number of inmates were kind 
enough to oblige the investigator with original 
explanatory material in manuscript form.” 

Schrag’s description of the institutionalization of 
the new guard is a penetrating commentary on 
staff-inmate relationships. “The newly-hired 
guard is not unlike the ‘fish’, or newly-arrived con- 
vict, in his bewilderment at the maze of authority- 
relations among inmates and officials. He is often 
dependent on inmate guidance in the carrying out 
of his specific duties. At the same time, he is re- 
ceiving advice from the veteran officials on methods 
of handling inmates. He is told to ‘throw his 
weight around’ (make his authority felt), and to 
keep from ‘getting stepped on’ (having his orders 
ignored); to ‘keep every con in his place’, and to 
treat them all as if they were ‘liars and cheats’. 
As a result he finds himself in a conflict situation. 
He becomes either extraordinarily timid and ac- 
cepts the dicta of the convicts, or extremely author- 
itarian and rules with oppressive discipline. In 
either case, he eventually comes into conflict with 
the regular, habitual pattern of prison relation- 
ships, and is confronted with an epidemic of minor 
rule infractions, or a planned effort to ‘frame’ him 
and interfere with the carrying out of his orders. 
In most instances there finally is established a 
resultant compromise relationship in which the 
inmates are obliged to obey certain rules which the 
new guard’s predecessor had not enforced, whezeas, 
on the other hand, the new guard reluctantly al- 
lows certain rules to be disregarded. The final 
stage in the institutionalization of the prison guard 
is reached when his habits become so standardized 
that it is possible for the inmates to know where he 
is to be found at any time during the day, his 
methods of operation, and how he might react to 
any breach of discipline.” 

The greater physical, emotional, and social 
(including criminal) maturity of the inmates at the 
Penitentiary, together with the cultural history 
of this prison and the traditions of its existing 
groupings, has facilitated the development of a 
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social structure composed of rather well-defined 
groups. Some of these groups are nonpersonal, 
have little “we-feeling,” and are practicaily all 
inclusive. In the terminology of the institution 
these basic social types are described as: (1) ‘“‘out- 
jaws,” (2) “right guys,” (3) “politicians,” (4) 
“square Johns,” and (5) “dings.” The outlaw 
has no loyalty attachments, no fear of common 
social pressures, and possesses a willingness to act 
ruthlessly. He knows all the illicit relationships, 
usually leads any daring venture, and is constantly 
engaged in activities that would result in solitary 
confinement if discovered. The right guy is 
neither so ruthless nor so frequently in trouble. 
He is more hesitant about engaging in illicit ac- 
tion. His attitudes are “pro-con,” however, and, 
in case of trouble, he can be counted on to “hang 
tough,” i.e., suffer torture rather than divulge 
any important information. The policitian at- 
tempts to use the connivings of the outlaws and the 
efforts of the officials to his own benefit. He can 
“stool,” i.e., divulge secret information to guards, 
and suffer only occasionally. He does not allow 
himself to appear “anti-administrative.” The 
square John is the accidental criminal with “anti- 
criminal” loyalities. He is often unwilling to en- 
gage in any illicit behavior. The ding is the con- 
vict whose actions are unpredictable. He is an 
outcast, feared and shunned by all inmates. 
“Once an inmate is defined as a member of one of 
these five basic types his status is usually not al- 
tered except through some traumatic experience.” 
An Indian had been regarded as a politician, but, 
after a courageous showing in a boxing match, was 
considered a right guy. 

In a recent communication, Schrag makes the 
following comment: “With each change in ad- 
ministration there is a jockeying for status among 
the inmates, and this jockeying is frequently done 
in terms of groups rather than individuals. In- 
terestingly, certain ‘dings’ and ‘outlaws’ in the 
B. B. era (Before Bunker—a captain of the old 
school) became the most influential ‘politicians’ 
during his dispensation.” Social structure in 
prison is, it seems, a dynamic thing which is signif- 
icantly influenced by such factors outside of itself 
as the dominant administrative policy. 

A second classification of inmates—more per- 
sonal and more often marked by loyalty attach- 
ments and “we-feeling”—frequently cuts across 
these basic types. The epithets, “old-time con,” 
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“thief,” “machinery,” “rapo,” and “stool,” are 
used for these secondary characterizations. The 
cld-time con is intelligent, courageous, loyal to his 
fellows, and respected by nearly all inmates. “If 
he succeeds in stealing food, or other goods, he 
shares it with his friends, without hope of reward. 
There are probably less than a dozen old-time cons 
in the institution.” ‘Professional criminals, who 
pride themselves =: their unlawful activities, think 
and speak of themselves as thieves. They do most 
of the petty stealing within the Penitentiary and 
spend most of their time ‘cutting up touches’, i. e., 
talking about real or imagined criminal exploits. 
For one thief to call another a thief is considered a 
compliment but a similar salutation from an out- 
sider is an insult.’”” Machinery is the term used for 
sexual deviates. Masturbation is practiced by al- 
most all inmates, the masturbator being considered 
a machinery only if his activities are thought to 
be excessive. ‘‘Wolves,” or active sodomists, are 
not greatly frowned upon when they do not use 
violence. “Punks,” or passive sodomists, are gen- 
erally held in disrepute. ‘The rapo group hold 
themselves aloof from the thieves and feel that 
incarceration is, for them, unjust. They often 
refrain from swearing so much as the other inmates, 
usually do less institutional pilfering, and are more 
frequently interested in religious activities.” The 
stool refers to “an inmate belonging to the politician 
group who secures information needed by the 
guards and receives rewards for it. The stool oc- 
cupies the lowest position among inmates and is, at 
times, in danger of physical harm.” 

As classification secretary at the Penitentiary, 
Schrag is in an advantageous position to continue 
his study of inmate groupings. He hopes, in fact, 
to work out an objective method for predicting 
membership in these groups. Prediction in this 
field would make it possible to anticipate more ac- 
curately not only the adjustment of the prisoner in 
the institution but also his chances of success or 
failure on the outside. He is finding, however, that 
the role of a convict among his fellows is determined 
not so much by psychological traits or social back- 
ground as by the relationships between the groups 
to which he belongs. 

In conclusion the data on these four correctional 
communities indicate that the inmate’s quest for 
status, whether in the unstable adolescent group- 
ings of the schools or in the more sharply defined 
social structure of the prisons, has significant prac- 


tical implications. The extent to which natural 
inmate groupings can be utilized for the construc- 
tive rehabilitation of offenders has not been ade- 
quately tested in the United States. In England 
before the declaration of war, governors of Borstal 
Institutions for young adults and headmasters of 
Schools for juvenile offenders emphasized experi- 
mentation in the use of the group. Recent visits to 
some of our best correctional institutions in this 
country—the Federal Reformatory at Chillicothe, 
the Federal Penitentiary at Atlanta, the State 
Homes for Boys (Jamesburg) and for Girls (Tren- 
ton), and the Annandale Reformatory in New 
Jersey— have convinced the writer that the super- 
intendents of these training schools and prisons 
have made progress in the selection and main- 
tenance of superior personnel and in the democratic 
determination by a committee of leading staff mem- 
bers of such matters as extent of custody, work 
program, and vocational training. Although the 
experimental “controlled environment” for habit- 
ual delinquents in Number 7 Dormitory at Chilli- 
cothe, the extensive recreational program at At- 
lanta, the wide use of boy scout activity at James- 
burg, the “‘trial parole”’ of selected girls at Trenton, 
and the limited self-government in the Pre-parole 
Cottage at Annandale are encouraging American 
developments in rehabilitation, generally speaking 
we fall behind prewar England in treatment effec- 
tiveness. The success of the so-called open 
Borstals of Great Britain in developing correctiona] 


6 Other types of institutions can be studied as com- 
munities. What is the quality of relationships in an 
army camp for example? To what extent do officers 
and men react to each other as stereotypes? Can a 
process of militarization be differentiated? What are 
the significant patterns in the soldier’s culture? To 
what extent are social types clearly defined? What 
is the effect on the camp’s social structure of basic 
changes in administrative policy? What factors make 
for high esprits de corps and morale? After a year and 
a half of experience in a variety of World War I encamp- 
ments, both at home and abroad, the writer is well 
aware of differences between such groups and prisons. 
He is even more conscious of the fact that no intimate 
sociological study has been made of this very important 
soldier community. Sociology students who are 
privileged to spend time in army cantonments during 
the present war might well act as participant observers 
to build up a body of data that will contribute to the 
sociology of war. 
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communities that really correct, points the way for 
enlightened leaders in America.’ 


? See William Healy and Benedict S. Alper, Criminal 
Youth and the Borstal System (New York, 1941); also 
Norman S. Hayner, “English Schools for Young 
Offenders,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
27 (Jan-Feb. 1937), 696-705. Each borstal was 
different. When the writer visited them in 1933, 
Lowdham Grange was the most interesting. To use the 
words of Governor C. T. Cape: “There is a definite 
attempt to make conditions within Lowdham Grange 
approximate those with which the lads will have to 


contend on the outside. . .. Responsibility is thrown on 
the lad himself.” Healy and Alper feature North 
Sea Camp. This open Borstal, which resembled a 
neatly laid out, semipermanent construction camp, 
accommodated 120 of the most promising boys. The 
staff of twenty-two included nine housemasters, two 
matrons, and no disciplinary officers. These house- 
masters toiled with the boys in the heavy physical labor 
of reclaiming a salt marsh, washed and ate with them, 
shared the widely varied free activities, and slept in 
the same dormitories. Life here was not only strenu- 
ous, but exciting. It showed what could be done in the 
United States if we had the vision. 


MAKING PERSONAL CONTACTS IN THE STUDY OF A PUERTO 
RICAN COMMUNITY 


CHARLES ROGLER 


State University of Iowa 


FEW years ago I made a study of the 

small inland Puerto Rican community of 

Comerfo whose culture is largely a 
composition of Spanish-Catholic folkways and 
American artifacts. As I recall that experience, I 
find the most vivid aspect of it to be the wide 
variety of problems that arose in connection with 
the making of successful personal contacts, as a 
prelude to the gathering of data. I have chosen 
the topic “Making Personal Contacts in the Study 
of a Puerto Rican Community,” because it is still 
vivid to me and, therefore, recountable; and also 
because I have the impression that it may be 
interesting as well as useful to a few. 

The first part of the paper will deal with the 
broader aspects of the problem of making personal 
contacts that I have deduced from this study; the 
second part will be a case report of several ex- 
periences that I actually had in the making of 
personal contacts along with brief comments on 
the outcome of these contacts. 

The first premise upon which this paper rests is 
that the investigator is in quest of accurate and 
significant data in sufficient quantity to satisfy 
inductive requirements. The second and corollary 
premise is that the fulfillment of these ends requires 
that a method of meeting and securing the con- 
fidence of persons in the community be employed 
that will minimize interpersonal distance between 
the investigator and the persons with whom con- 
tacts are to be made. These personal contacts are 


not only for the purpose of paving the way for 
successful interviews but they are also for the 
purpose of eliciting the cooperation of persons who 
are in charge of documentary or other written 
material, or who are in a position to direct the 
investigator to the proper third parties. 

The process of meeting and making friends of 
prospective informants, so as to assure that data 
can be obtained, and obtained with a reasonable 
assurance of its accuracy, is an art. It is also a 
methodological problem that weighs as heavily in 
favor of a successful community study as does the 
creation of a carefully reasoned conceptual frame- 
work or thorough familiarity with the formal 
quantitative methods usually prescribed for studies 
of this type. 

The problem of making successful personal con- 
tacts was accentuated in this case by the fact that 
the study was to be descriptive and analytical. 
Delving into written historical records and the 
large-scale use of various types of documentary 
material, such as would be required in a temporal- 
sequence approach, was of incidental importance. 
Nor could questionnaires and other methodological 
devices of that sort be used to any great extent 
because a large percentage of the middle and older 
age groups were illiterate, hence making more 
frequent personal contacts incident to the oral 
interview was to be expected. 

The lessening of interpersonal distance between 
the investigator and the second person was par- 
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tially aided by certain foreknowledge. General 
familiarity with the mores of the island of Puerto 
Rico, especially those taboos safeguarding privacy, 
determined who could best make the personal 
contacts and how he should approach the in- 
formant in order to get the information. For 
example, the closely circumscribed moral codes of 
women with the attendant sense of shame sug- 
gested that a woman do the investigating. I 
myself had no trouble getting reliable information 
from men regarding their extra-marital sex activi- 
ties because male moral codes covering extra- 
marital sex practices were lax. I also succeeded 
in securing from men information that circulated 
only among a small coterie of intimate friends by 
first divulging privacies of my own that were 
relevant to the privacies that I sought from them. 
I presume their reaction to this stimulus on my 
part was the feeling that if I had the moral turpi- 
tude to reveal secrets of my own life they could 
very well do likewise without prejudicing their 
own self-respect. 

I was also pretty thoroughly familiar with the 
easygoing manner in which these people carried on 
their daily social relations regardless of whether 
the interest in the social situation lay in the con- 
summation of a business deal or the achievement 
of a maximum of spontaneity in small convivial 
circles. Nor were these people likely to be strictly 
observant of time schedules. A brusque inter- 
viewer who was impatient in face of this almost 
universal trait would easily create difficult barriers, 
especially if he carried pencil and paper and 
assiduously took notes on the spot. 

Previous experience had taught me that this 
latter practice was a common cause of guarded 
answers, of throwing the prospective informant off 
balance and out of his natural setting. So pencil 
and note cards were concealed until all of the 
information that I could safely remember and 
recall was gathered. Then I would go to the home 
of a friend that was always open to me and make 
the necessary notations. 

General rules as to who should make the personal 
contacts and the best method to use to get accurate 
information followed the broad lines of social 
differentiation on the theory that the classes of 
persons within each differentiated group tend to be 
oriented within a commonly shared culture pattern. 

Regardless of this, however, each person was 
found to be a more or less unique problem, as far 
as the making of contacts and the forming of 
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friendly relations were concerned. Hence, there 
existed the apparent paradox of employing unique 
methods of approach in order to secure the typical. 
One person might be a notorious dissimulator, 
another might be brutally frank; one might be 
loquacious, another inarticulate; one might be 
highly suggestible, another highly critical; one 
might be interested in the training and fighting 
of gamecocks, another in chasing loose women; 
and I might be searching for the same class of 
information from these extreme types, as well as 
greater numbers of intermediate types, for the 
ultimate purpose of obtaining a typical aggregation 
of data. 

Individual variability in interests, attitudes, and 
ideals really created a dual problem. I had to 
discover these variables and, at the same time, 
examine myself in order to discover whether I was 
c-pable of playing, actually or at least simulat- 
ingly, the varied roles of my _ prospective 
informants. 

I will describe a case in which I discovered by 
chance the hobby of an influential person in this 
community and show how this discovery probably 
solved an otherwise hopeless problem. At the 
outset of my study I gained the ill will of one of 
the influential local Catholic priests by walking 
the streets in company with some student help 
and inquiring of persons what their opinions were 
about certain aspects of the Catholic religion. 
Later, I requested and received permission to 
interview this priest about certain fiscal aspects 
of his parish. As soon as I entered the parish door 
he pointed an accusing finger at me saying: “So 
you’re the fellow who has the effrontery to roam 
the streets asking every illiterate nincompoop you 
meet what he thinks of our holy religion. You 
insult the Church and everything that it holds 
dear.”” He proceeded to give me a resounding 
lecture on Catholic propriety and implied that my 
ignorance was no excuse for my unholiness. 
Nevertheless, I mumbled an inane apology and, 
at the same time, looked about for some way of 
escape. Luckily, I noticed an enlarged photo- 
graph of the town of Comerfo hanging on the wall 
and, in a manner that I can not now recall, I 
succeeded in directing his attention to it and 
concluded that photography was his hobby. As 
his anger wore off he began to discuss with me thie 
financial difficulties of the parish and how difficult 
it was for him to make a decent living. Taking 
advantage of this cue, I immediately arranged to 
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buy five dollars worth of his photographs. There- 
after my relations with him improved so rapidly 
that by the end of our stay gossip had it that my 
wife and I were the only persons who were per- 
mitted to interrupt him during his afternoon 
siestas. 

This priest was an influential person in the 
community. He was charged with the care of 
important documentary material of the parish 
that I needed badly. I could not afford to 
permanently antagonize him, no matter how 
unjust I considered his accusations. 

Throughout the period of investigation, I was 
acutely aware of the fact that my social relations 
with persons in the community tended to violate 
those social norms that are indicated in familiar 
situations. In my opinion, a community study 
requires that each sensory impression of the 
observer, whether gained from the focus of atten- 
tion or from the periphery of attention, be con- 
sidered as being of potential scientific value. 
These two types of sensory impressions combine 
to make for more accurate description and sharper 
insight. 

The situational relationships with which I was 
identified took on an abnormal perspective. 
Casual relationships, spontaneity, mutual give- 
and-take of normal social intercourse, and objects 
of experience that perform mainly a transitory 
service had to give way to calculated methods of 
procedure, planned means that were to serve later 
ends, and data discriminatingly examined and 
serving inductive requirements. With reference 
to the whole range of experience, I tried to make 
myself data conscious. 

But I found the most difficult task of all was to 
make the transition from the normal sense of 
mutuality to a condition in which all adjustments 
to persons in the community and all responsibility 
for failure to achieve successful contacts depended 
solely on me. I learned the difficult way that 
rationalizing a failure or shifting the responsibility 
to some one else was worse than useless. Any 
accommodative mechanism of this type tended to 
set up emotional barriers that would prejudice the 
chances of success. 

But the demands on the student of a com- 
munity are even more exacting than this. Anyone 
who nurtures a set of moral, religious, political, and 
class predilections and antipathies; anyone whose 
stomach is easily turned by eating and drinking a 
wide variety of unfamiliar preparations; anyone 


whose sense of decency is seriously disturbed by 
hearing vulgar language on the street or observing 
a prostitute lure an influential man into her hut; 
and, more importantly, anyone who is just too 
tender-hearted to see the sordid conditions existing 
in a slum area had better not undertake a com- 
munity study, at least in most parts of the tropics. 
All of these conditions, and more too, are there and 
they are to be included as part of the whole picture. 

At the outset, I realized the need of discovering, 
meeting, and making friends with the most 
influential persons in the community. I dis- 
covered who these persons were by making numer- 
ous random inquiries. Incidentally, the process 
of discovering these persons shed considerable light 
on the values that the community prized most 
highly by the association of these persons with 
their achievements. The persons who ranked most 
highly in the esteem of the community were the 
two Catholic priests, the high and grade school 
principals, the municipal physician, who was also 
the leader of the dominant political party, the 
Mayor, the judge, and one wealthy tobacco planter. 
I met convivially each of these persons and 
frequently had formal as well as informal inter- 
views with each. 

Whatever may be said as to the advisability of 
the interview as a method of social investigation, 
friendly contacts with these influential persons 
were necessary because they were in charge of 
most of the documentary records of the com- 
munity. Their permission to use this material 
was necessary. Owing to the friendship of two 
of these influential persons some documentary 
records ordinarily not open to public inspection 
were made available to me. 

These influential persons were also found to be 
useful sources of oral information because of their 
long residence in the community, and their in- 
telligence and willingness to talk freely about a 
wide variety of local topics. If they were not in 
charge of documentary material or did not have 
oral information that I wanted their thorough 
familiarity with the community made them the 
best persons to go to for direction to the best 
sources of information. Finally, becoming friendly 
with these persons was a mark of achievement in 
itself in the judgment of the community as a whole. 
I presume that nothing I did in order to facilitate 
contacts was as useful in lessening distance between 
myself and members of the community as a whole 
as was the cultivation of friendly relationships 
with these influential persons. 
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I used as collaborators in the study three resident 
women school teachers all of whom had lived more 
than ten years in the community. These teachers, 
who were continuously under my direction, were 
given the task of gathering many classes of infor- 
mation, especially from persons of their own sex 
with whom they were well acquainted. Likewise 
these three teachers were direct sources of informa- 
tion. They solved many problems of personal 
contact for me, and their use was a methodological 
contribution that other students interested in 
similar studies can ill afford to ignore. 

I made use of the knowledge, which had circu- 
lated rapidly in the community, that my wife was 
a Puerto Rican. This knowledge on their part 
facilitated the formation of friendships among all 
classes and made it easier for them to overlook many 
of what they would call “American peculiarities” 
that otherwise would have barred the making of 
successful personal contacts. Likewise, my wife 
made many contacts on her own initiative and 
succeeded in breaking through conventional bar- 
riers and bringing me information that is rarely 
found in sociological studies of any type. 

I have the impression that younger children are 
one age group that is likely to be underemphasized 
or even neglected as a potential source of informa- 
tion. Knowledge about them is largely secured 
directly or indirectly from their elders. I found 
children to be useful sources of information not 
only about themselves but also about their parents, 
so I spent considerable time and money in making 
friends with them. A friendly salute and a cheap 
gift to a few boys was enough to spread the word 
that I was a good fellow. I gave to them at least 
fifteen dollars worth of pennies, candy, and chew- 
ing gum. I had one pair of shoes shined five 
times in one day by different bootblacks just to 
encourage these sophisticated little boys to give 
me some information about their respective homes. 
(The pennies that I gave them can be better 
appreciated if it be realized that most of these 
childrens’ parents were so poor that they could 
only guess where their next frugal meal was to 
come from.) 

The expenditure of money to facilitate personal 
contracts was not confined solely to children. I 
spent it in small quantities whenever and wherever 
I thought it feasible to do so. For example, large 
numbers of fruit, pastry, and vegetable vendors 
push their laden carts daily along the streets. I 
wanted accurate information about the small 
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businesses these folk conducted, so I spent four 
hours one forenoon buying and consuming fruits 
and pastries and, at the same time, conversing 
with them about various aspects of their businesses. 
I enjoyed eating the several varieties of tropical 
fruits but my interest in securing information 
lagged considerably while eating pastries that 
were eggy and nauseatingly sweet, and oftentimes 
flyspecked. 

I had no difficulties when negotiating for infor- 
mation from the vegetable vendors because I took 
the vegetables home. But the last vendor I 
wanted to interview one morning caused me to 
hesitate. His commodity was a long, tightly 
packed roli of chewing tobacco which he sold at 
the rate of a penny for a two-inch length about an 
inch in diameter. I had previously been told 
that this tobacco vendor had an interesting story 
te tell and, besides, I wanted to know something 
about his business. I had just discovered that 
eating had served as a successful entrée in getting 
information from the fruit and pastry vendors so, 
why shouldn’t chewing a cud of strong tobacco 
also be equally effective? My decision to try it 
was finally made when I recalled that I had 
occasionally begged a chew from a hired hand 
when a boy on a Kansas farm. The vendor was 
so pleased with my “gastronomic courage” that 
he rewarded me not only with information about 
his business but also with a long and interesting 
story about his life. His life story was later 
substantiated, out of his presence, by his friends. 
Whenever feasible, I made it a practice to eat and 
drink my way into the confidence of my prospective 
informants. 

I was walking along a street in the slum section 
of the town late one evening and happened to 
overhear a noisy argument coming from a small 
house whose windows and doors were open. It 
sounded to me as if the persons in the house were 
quarreling so I walked up to the door and asked 
the two girls inside if I could be of any assistance. 
I discovered that one of them had been accusing 
the other of stealing her Gem razor blade that 
she said she always kept in her purse for self- 
defense. I gave one of the girls a dime and told 
her to go and buy five new ones. I was repaid for 
this service by receiving from them the best infor- 
mation I was able to get on prostitution in the com- 
munity. 

I wanted to know what the wealthier families 
kept in their refrigerators. I could have relied on 
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one of my three teacher collaborators or my wife 
to get me this information, but I wanted to see for 
myself. I knew that refrigerators were usually 
located in the dining room which is not as private 
as the kitchen. I also knew that it was customary 
to serve alcoholic drinks whenever visitors came 
and these drinks were usually served by some male 
member of the house, usually the husband. Since 
the men were rarely at home in the afternoon, I 
chose that time to make my calls in company with 
my wife. The first gesture of hospitality made 
by the hostess was her offer to serve something to 
drink. I would offer to help prepare the drink 
and each time the refrigerator door was opened to 
get some ingredient I would take a peek, get a 
memory picture of its contents and, after leaving 
the house, make my notations. 

The discovery of a mutual interest, such as a 
hobby, is a most effective social entrée. The last 
case to be reported will illustrate this: Several 
members of the community proudly claimed that 
the community had a modern “William Tell” who 
was so skillful that he could shoot tin cans off the 
head of one of his sons with a rusty, snub-nosed 
revolver. Being interested in riflery myself and 
skeptical as to his skill with such a weapon, I 
invited him to go with me to do a little target 
practice. I insisted, however, that he test his 
skill at a target before trying his tincan trick. One 
of his sons was sent to tack a target on a frame 
several yards away. Just as the boy was return- 
ing to the firing line I heard a loud report and saw 
the boy jump. “William Tell” had accidently 
discharged his weapon the ball passing within 
inches of the head of his frightened son; and, 
observing the pallor on my face, “William Tell” 
smiled nonchalantly and said: “Oh that is nothing! 
I have four more boys at home.” This remark 
was the cue that started me on the road to examine 
a most interesting problem, namely, fatalism and 
the comparatively low value placed on life in a 


very densely populated community where the scale 
of living among the great majority is on a bare 
subsistence level. 

In conclusion let me summarize briefly the most 
salient points discussed in this paper: Making 
successful personal contacts is a means to an end. 
The end is the securing of significant and reliable 
data much of which is difficult to get because it is 
private. The functions of making successful 
personal contacts are: (a) the lessening of inter- 
personal distance incident to the interview; (b) 
the lessening of interpersonal distance incident to 
the fostering of cooperation of the second person 
so as to gain access to documentary or other written 
material or to direct the investigator to the proper 
third parties. 

Foreknowledge of the mores, social differentia- 
tions, and the problems of individuality helped 
diminish distance. Meeting and making friends 
of the most respected members of the community 
produced multiple advantages, not the least of 
which was the bettering of my own status in the 
community. 

Direct and indirect contacts effected through 
the medium of three resident teachers who con- 
tinuously collaborated, along with my wife, in 
facilitating contacts and gaining entrée into 
tabooed situations, were immeasurable aids to 
the solution of contact problems. 

Making succesful personal contacts is at once 
and art and a methodological problem. Generally 
speaking, any means used that secures valid ends 
is methodologically expedient, as for example, 
eating and drinking, or chewing one’s self into the 
confidence of the prospective informant. 

Basically, the investigator making a community 
study is in an anomalous position. He violates 
the rules of normal social intercourse. Every 
experiential element in the community must be 
calculated as having, potentially or actually a 
datum instead of an object value. 
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THE HINDU JOINT FAMILY 
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HE central structure of the Indian society 

—by Indian we mean largely Hindu—rests 

on the caste system with the corollary of 
untouchability and the institution of the joint 
family. Although these two features are pre- 
dominantly peculiar to Hinduism as practiced and 
therefore an integral part of the daily lives of the 
Hindu millions, these systems have gradually 
insinuated themselves into adoption as_ social 
customs of those professing other religions in 
India. This will be understood when it is said 
that there is a caste system even among the Indian 
Christians and the institution of joint family 
among the Moslems. Accordingly, a discussion 
of these two sociological features of Hindu society 
as true of the whole Indian population will not be 
invalid. It is this institution of the joint family 
around which the whole of the Indian community 
life is built up. This custom seems to have existed 
for all practical purposes from the days of Buddha, 
the leader of protestant Hinduism, and Sankara, 
the Hindu Monist, and, having persisted all 
through the centuries, has come down to the 
present day almost unmodified. 


THE HINDU JOINT FAMILY DEFINED 


The joint family in India, as in China and even 
in Japan, is the very opposite of the individual 
family unit of the Occident. In the joint family, 
as the name suggests, the unit is not the husband, 
wife, and children, but the whole family relation- 
ships. Itis at once a corporate economic, religious, 
and social unit. It begins like this. In a joint 
family when brothers grow up to manhood and 
marry, they do not leave the parental household, 
go out and live separately in separate houses, but 


combine together and occupy the different rooms 
in the parental residence along with their children 
and children’s children. Correspondingly, the 
womenfolk also, the mother, the daughters-in-law, 
unmarried daughters, and granddaughters and 
sometimes great-granddaughters live under the 
same roof. The daughters in the family, on get- 
ting married, leave their parental home and become 
members of the joint family to which their hus- 
bands belong. Thus, while the brothers in the 
family bring the daughters of other families into 
their common household, the sisters, on getting 
married, become members of the joint families to 
which they respectively belong. So naturally 
the number of those who live together under the 
same roof may be very large, and, counting the 
children and the grandchildren, the number may 
even run to a hundred in regular joint families. 
Even the household servants, many of whom often 
grow up with the family, have their recognized 
place, and their attachment to the master members 
of the family is often deep and cordial. To 
accomodate all these it need hardly be added that 
the house has to be very large indeed. 

The father and the mother have their places of 
honor in these joint families; the father, being the 
older and more experienced, is nominally the head 
of the family. Under ordinary circumstances it 
is he who controls, guides, and directs the whole 
family, unless, of course, he is very old or an 
invalid, when the oldest brother among the children 
or the eldest member in the nearest line of male 
descent takes his place. The mother always has 
her influence and, although grown-up sons live in 
the family with their wives, the respect, considera- 
tion, and reverence shown by all members of the 
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family to the old mother is surprisingly great. 
And it may be safely asserted that no important 


measure of domestic concern will be approved or . 


put into action without the final and often the 
formal sanction of the mother. 

In the family, worship, food, and property or 
estate are held in common and owned jointly, and 
the actual share to which each member is entitled— 
if there be separation—fluctuates, diminishing or 
increasing with each birth or death. This arrange- 
ment is not disturbed, even if some members of 
the family have to reside far away from the home 
in different parts of the country by virtue of their 
calling. When at home, all share the food pre- 
pared in a single and common kitchen. In fact, 
in popular parlance the chief criterion of the joint 
nature of the commensal family arises largely from 
the fact of the common kitchen. The saying is: 
“Aik hi chuley ka pakka khate hein.” ‘They eat 
food cooked in one and the same kitchen.” 

The ancestral property and the income arising 
from it, along with the earnings of the individual 
members, constitute a common family fund out of 
which the expenses of the whole family are met. 
Often an earning member of the joint family who 
happens to live outside of the common family in a 
distant place remits a part of his income to the 
common family pool, resembling in this respect 
the pre-Revolution peasant family in Russia. 
The funds—money, land, houses, jewelry, and 
cattle—like other administrative affairs are looked 
after by the father, or the oldest brother, or some 
senior male relative. But in all financial matters, 
all adult members are usually consulted before 
any major item of expenditure is granted. Every 
earning member contributes his mite or share to 
the family funds which, coupled with the ancestral 
property and income thereon, constitutes the 
common family fund. Every member has a right 
to it, and the necessary and legitimate needs of 
all the family members are generally met. Thus, 
all earning members—mostly male members— 
contribute in proportion to their income, and all 
members, men, women—married and widowed— 
and children, whether earning or not, enjoy the 
common family resources. 

In practice it sometimes happens that an un- 
employed brother, his wife, and children may 
sometimes consume more from the family funds 
than a childiess brother whose income may be 
considerable. This system of give-and-take, de- 
manding a great deal of mutual tolerance, love, 


understanding, and accommodation on the part 
of its members, is built up on a kind of co-partner- 
ship ideal. This system, in which all are bound to 
contribute according to their earnings and where 
all are entitled to be maintained from the family 
funds according to their needs, is in practice a 
recognized socialist unit, though not necessarily 
secular in spirit. In practice, for centuries it has 
led to certain remarkable as well as retrograde 
reactions on the Hindu social and economic 
structure. 


ITS ORIGIN AND GROWTH 


Before we evaluate its effects, however, let us 
look into its genesis and growth. While the actual 
origin of this historical unit of the Hindu family 
system is lost in the mists of antiquity, and there is 
neither enough in adequate data, its growth at 
least can be accounted for by the economic and 
social conditions of earlier centuries of Indian 
history. In a way its origin, too, perhaps can be 
explained, though it can be nothing more than a 
rough hypothesis. At one time, India, as the 


_ United States, was a land of vast and rich alluvial 


plains with a thin population. Labor was scant, 
but resources were plentiful. Vast stretches of 
unoccupied and uncolonized land could be had for 
the mere asking; these conditions possibly led to 
the large family as the best suited unit to own and 
till the land. This early experiment of jointly 
owning the land, ploughing it, and sharing its 
abundant produce, proved so successful, especially 
in view of the absence of competition and popula- 
tion pressure, that the system forced itself into 
permanent adoption by the early inhabitants. It 
is no wonder that, with plenty of rich and fertile 
land, with good and abundant yield, and with the 
absence of an oppressive government, the people 
clustered together and pursued their almost sole 
occupation of agriculture in peace and content- 
ment. This large family led to no economic fric- 
tion, for there was enough for all. Since there was 
no pressure on the soil, people were few, and no 
scarcity of food was in sight, it led to no fragmenta- 
tion or subdivision of the holdings. 

Centuries passed, but the same household con- 
tinued to be owned and occupied, and the same 
soil tilled and the fruits shared by generation after 
generation, cherishing the memory of a bygone 
ancestor. This gratitude itself to an original 
ancestor—as far as they could trace—who be- 
queathed to his progeny not a barren soil and a 
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burdensome debt, but well-watered and carefully 
cultivated land with plenty of livestock, deepened 
to veneration. In course of time this veneration” 
ingrained itself into the Hindu social mind as 
ancestor worship, which is today as integral a part 
of Hinduism as it is of Confucianism. Whether 
the common ancestor worship in any way led to 
the joint family system or vice versa need not 
detain us here. But possibly the economic factors 
that gave birth to the joint family might have 
engendered and fostered in its train the common 
ancestor worship. This common religious tie, 
coupled with the economic bonds of mutual help- 
fulness, placed the joint family on a secure founda- 
tion. And in the favorable atmosphere of the 
prosperous years of a few subsequent centuries the 
joint family exhibited no weakness that would 
recommend its rejection from the Hindu social 
economy. ‘Tested thus in the crucible of years of 
experience, the system was found useful under the 
then agricultural rural conditions and therefore 
was adopted as a permanent feature of Hindu 
social life. 

In later centuries the particular economic factors 
of abundance of natural resources, unoccupied 
land, and scarcity of population that had brought 
the joint family system into existence, passed 
away. Exactly contrary conditions came into 
existence, for population began to grow fast (the 

“rapid growth of the population in itself was partly 
the result of the joint family system, in which no 
one hesitated to take a wife, for individual eco- 
nomic independence was not a prerequisite for 
marriage since there was always the family to take 
care of the new additions to the household), all 
fertile and. free land was occupied, and, in the 
absence of adequate subsidiary occupations, the 
pressure of the growing population on the soil, 
almost the only source of subsistence, was begin- 
ning to be felt. True, there were the cottage 
industries and rural handicrafts, but waves of 
foreign invasions of India shattered the basic 
Indian rural economy, the cottage industries, and 
handicrafts, with nothing to take their place. No 
large-scale industries were started to absorb the 
surplus population that land could not support. 
The primitive wooden plough of the joint agricul- 
tural family and the unscientific and undeveloped 
nature of Indian agriculture made the rich soil 
appear almost exhausted. 

These conditions, which were directly the oppo- 
site of those that gave birth to the joint family, 
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surprisingly neither weakened nor demolished the 
structure of the large family. On the contrary, 
they made the joint family the permanent and 
central basis of the Indian rural economy. When 
the population reached the limit under the then 
existing undeveloped state of the land and other 
natural resources, the sons on getting married 
could not go away from the family and “set up a 
separate house” and start a new and independent 
life even if they wanted to, but had to live on the 
old homestead of their father and scrape what little 
they could from the joint family income. And in 
the frequent intervals when the country was 
thrown into political upheavals as a result of 
foreign invasions, with the consequent economic 
exploitation and political insecurity, the joint 
family proved to be the ideal family unit to 
weather these storms and stresses and present a 
united front in the face of these great odds and 
difficulties. In their wake came periods of famine 
and drought which were only too frequent in the 
chequered history of Indian economic develop- 
ment. During these periods the joint family 
provided the much-needed succor to the individual 
members and helped them to survive the distress- 
ing conditions. This system thus served a very 
useful purpose in preserving the family integrity 
and the communal morale when different factors 
sought to undermine and destroy them. The 
strength this system gathered during those trying 
times has enabled it to live even today in Hindu 
society. 


THE HINDU LAW ON THE JOINT FAMILY 


But what of its effect? Before we evaluate the 
results of this system in the light of modern condi- 
tions, its essential unity of purpose as interpreted 
by the Hindu law should be made clear. The 
term “joint family” does not mean that all the 
members are forced to live together. The con- 
tinuance of the joint family has always been based 
on the consent of its members, for Nemo in com- 
munione potest invitus detineri has always been the 
guardian maxim of the Hindu family law. Sepa- 
ration or secession is not impossible for any 
member who may wish to leave the fold of the 
joint family. Nor is there any fixed time for the 
brothers to separate from the central joint family. 
Often with the death of the old father, or when 
the brothers’ children become matured men and 
bring their wives into the family, each brother may 
separate with his wife and children. 
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Apart from this kind of voluntary separation of 
old members to provide room for the growing 
younger generation, there is always the possibility 
of an individualistic young member who desires 
to secede from the joint family even before he has 
made any worthwhile contribution to it. As 
though anticipating this, tradition and custom 
have recognized certain regulations to effect such 
separations. These regulations, which have the 
sanction of the present-day Hindu law, uphold, 
however, the entire structure of the joint family. 

With regard to ownership of property and the 
possibilities of separation and division, the law at 
present recognizes three types of joint families. 
In the first type, the Mitakshara system, the son 
acquires the right to ancestral property at birth 
and can demand partition at any time, if he so 
chooses. In the second form of Dayabhaga the 
son acquires the right to property only on the 
death of his father. The third is that of the 
Malabar system in which the son can demand 
partition and his share in the family property only 
with the consent of all the co-sharers. Here it is 
not a question of even a majority vote but a 
unanimous verdict. This being very often almost 
impossible to secure, some joint families on the 
South West Coast of Malabar have come down 
undivided through the centuries. 

While the Dayabhaga system is peculiar to 
Bengal, the Mitakshara is in vogue in other parts 
of India except Malabar where the peculiar matri- 
lineal system exists even today. Whatever be the 
type of joint family, the animating purpose of 
give-and-take, the familiar spirit of tolerance and 
sympathy and the end of preserving the traditional 
cultural unity of the family are the same. In 
practice, all three types are identical until, of 
course, a partition has bee claimed by some mem- 
ber and granted by the joint family. - Such parti- 
tions are frequent in times of prosperity, a factor 
which aids in understanding the useful role of the 
joint family in the evolution of Hindu culture 
through strenuous times. But, separation being 
legal, it has always to be carried out in a court of 
law. The demand for such separation, with the 
possible objection from some member of the joint 
family, entails prolonged litigation. And litiga- 
tion in India often means eventual ruin. 


ITS ADVANTAGES 


It is obvious that this mode of living, a kind of 
copartnership on the basis of kinship, demands 


feelings of good will, kindly affection, and sportive 
humor. In a joint family every member gets his 
first lesson in forbearance, tolerance, and accom- 
modation. Although knit by ties of consanguinity, 
it takes all sorts of persons to make a joint family. 
And, naturally, misunderstandings, wrong and 
unjust interpretations of others’ doings in the 
family, minor jealousies, and even silent bickerings 
often come to the fore, especially when girls from 
different families, of varied cultural and social out- 
look, are brought by the brothers, who marry them, 
to live under the common roof. But these very 
human frailties bring into play the nobler side of 
human nature of wide tolerance, mutual sym- 
pathy, and broad humanism. The brothers, and 
much more their wives, may quarrel, and often do 
quarrel, but after all we recognize brothers by their 
quarrels. 

One remarkable result of this kind of communal 
living was that few men have ever been left in 
desperate straits of misery or poverty. The 
family ties stretch so far and wide that even the 
most distant and underprivileged member will find 
shelter under the roof of the joint family. This 
fact, that somewhere in the large family the 
meager dole of daily rice and curry could be ob- 
tained, has not reduced many to actual or absolute 
starvation, whatever might be their inability in 
terms of earning capacity. As a result there is no 
poor law, poorhouse, or workhouse run by the 
state where the penniless and the destitute can go 
as a last resort. Besides, in the agricultural and 
artisan joint families the large numbers provided 
a kind of old-age insurance to the aged parents and 
other old members of the family who invested 
their savings in educating and bringing up their 
children. This does not mean, however, that to- 
day there is no need for an asylum for the workless 
and the destitute, for, with the impact of modern 
Western civilization on India, the once-strong ties 
of the joint family have been gradually but 
definitely loosened, and the uncharitable maxim 
of “everyone for himself and God for all,” reflect- 
ing an unbridled individualism, is fast coming to 
be the motto of Indian society. 

It was thus that the joint family, until recent 
decades, was largely responsible for an almost 
total absence of social services in India. The lack 
of social services in the community does not mean, 
of course, that none cares for others. On the 
other hand, and in one sense, the joint family has 
taught its members to care much more for others 
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than, say, an American or an Englishman will 
ever do. The support and sympathy that one in 
India extends to others may usually be confined 
within the limits of the joint family or the com- 
munity, but this means that there is always some 
relative to whom one could turn in trying times. 
It is true, of course, that social service schemes in 
the West are planned and put into operation in a 
systematized and spectacular way, for this belongs 
to the province of the state and is not left to the 
discretion or the charitable disposition of anindi- 
vidual family. It is sometimes said that an 
American or an Englishman or generally any 
Western European may turn his unemployed 
brother out of doors to go on the WPA or poor re- 
lief, but may bequeath a fortune to charity. The 
general impression is that a Hindu will support 
all his unfortunate and less privileged relatives as 
almost a religious duty, but may not give a cent 
to charity. This is true in a restricted sense not 
only of India but also of China and Japan. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that in 
ancient Hindu and Muslim India poets and 
painters, writers and artists thrived because of 
patronage both from the rulers and the com- 
munity-at-large. The great Indian temples, for 
instance, the marvelous specimens of ancient 
Indian architecture that stand today as mute 
symbols of a glorious past, were all built by Indians 
of charitable disposition. They owe their existence 
today not only to the magnificent munificence of 
the rulers—Hindu, Muslim, and Buddhist—but 
also to the benefactions of the common people. 
It is truly said of certain communities in India 
that they spend half of their lives feverishly 
earning money by all means and the other half of 
their lives they spend it in bestowing gifts—schools 
and libraries, temples, and tanks—to the com- 
munity that made it possible for them to earn that 
money. Philanthropy in ancient India was private 
and anonymous, and had nothing of the spectacu- 
lar publicity with which the modern millionaire 
benefactors make their munificent gifts to hu- 
manity. But it will be erroneous to assume that 
philanthropy as such is absent in India today. It 
is not so vastly impressive and immensely useful 
as here in America, but modest beginnings have 
been made. 

The beneficent aspects of the joint family have 
been ably summed up by an Indian writer whose 
great love for this Hindu institution has led him 
to say: 
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The association in one household of married couples, 
parents and grandparents tends to soften the angulari- 
ties of temperament and habit. Of collisions of temper 
and habit, jealousies and suspicions, there ought to be 
no occasion in the household. The older members will 
moderate the impetuosity of the younger, and the 
patience and experience of wider perspectives of the 
elder would limit the youthful enthusiasm and indis- 
cretions of the younger and prevent much of their 
cruder manifestations. There is restraint right through 
the household, the restraint from word or deed that 
might cause offense or pain. There is respect for the 
elders, tenderness for the sick or maimed. Within 
these is one wonderful spirit of equality which demands 
equal share in income as well as in feasts and festivities 
irrespective of age and infirmity. ... What is good for 
one is good for all. No special favour is allowed to 
be shown by any mother to her children which may 
not be shared by other children in the household. 

The joint family affords the best training in the 
humanities. Love and affection carried beyond the 
narrow circle of the family to embrace relatives of the 
second and third degree and the close adjustment 
necessary in a family of many members living together, 
all based on an intimate knowledge of their qualities 
and feelings, help to develop the understanding and 
cultivate the emotions.! 


ITS DRAWBACKS 


While the joint family in its historical role 
served a distinct need and preserved certain 
desirable family features of the Hindu, in the face 
of heavy odds, it tended to slow down the tempo 
of the individual and render the population 
immobile. It failed even in earlier times to 
encourage a daring and defiant spirit. 

Though the Hindus emigrated to and colonized in 
the farflung parts of the world, they never became 
pioneer adventurers in braving the unknown or 
founding empires. An English writer whose 
solicitous concern and friendship for India is well 
known.says of the joint family: 


What has seemed always strange to me in my 
ignorance of what an upbringing means in such a joint 
family is that there have not been more pioneers in the 
past who have gone far and wide seeking adventure, 
while those dependent on them remained hehind well 
looked after under the paternal care of the head of the 
family, for anxiety concerning wife and children must 
immensely be lessened when they are left in such safe 
keeping. It may be the case that the adventurous 
side of human character is softened by the continual 





1K. Kunhikannan, A Civilization at Bay, (Madras, 
1935), p. 219. 











give and take which the joint family system requires. 
The individual initiative becomes weakened at the 
very time that the gentler side of life is strengthened.* 


The part played by the joint family in the evolu- 
tion of Indian culture has thus been a mixed bless- 
ing. This kind of communal living, rather this 
domestic commune, has no close parallel in the 
United States or in the United Kingdom, though, 
if the attempts at comparison are stretched, the 
old clan relationships in the north of Scotland may 
remind one, to some extent, of the Hindu joint 
family. However, while this institution is pe- 
culiar to India and the Orient, it is not without 
comparable institutions in Europe. The French 
provincial family and the Hindu joint family 
have much in common in their social aspect. In 
France, observes a recent writer: 


Family is the kernel of the body politic. The Latin 
Frenchman lives primarily in and for his family. The 
last does not consist merely of his wife and children; 
it is the regular thing in the provinces, and very com- 
mon even in Paris, for grandparents, parents and 
children all to live together forming a whole tribe, 
which is generally ruled over by the senior grand- 
father.* 


There is a closer analogy nearer home. The 
Hindu family resembles the pre-Revolutionary 
Russian peasant family. 


The members of the Russian family held land and 
livestock in common; ploughing, sowing, reaping and 
gathering in of harvests—all were carried out by com- 
mon labor. Every member worked for the common 
good and the result of the labor was common property 
and every member’s legitimate need was met. Just 
as in the Hindu homes even when a sor went away from 
home he was still expecting to contribute to the ex- 
penses of the old family.‘ 


While these Western parallels themselves have 
sustained serious shocks and no longer exist in their 
pristine form, the joint family in India has under- 
gone no revolutionary change. Viewed today in 
its modern context its grave drawbacks become 
apparent. And the cumulative effect of these 
drawbacks has affected adversely Indian society. 

The joint family is definitely a force against the 
freedom of the individual. Individualism has 
several drawbacks, but its ability to secure ex- 


*C. F. Andrews, True India (1939), p. 251. 
§ Cohen Porthein, The Spirit of France (1933), p. 17. 
*V. Stepnaik, The Russian Peasantry (1905), p. 239. 
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perimentation, innovation, and ultimate change in 
a society that is opposed to all change is of great 
advantage. The individual in the joint family is 
not an independent unit; he is at best a codrdinat- 


~ ing part. So the group family stands in the way 


of the free and full development of the individual 
family; often even gifted and exceptionally en- 
dowed individuals are pulled down to share and 
lead the mediocre life of other less gifted members 
of the family. Otherwise the stability of the joint 
family will be shattered just as the strength of a 
chain depends on its weakest link. It also leads 
to crowded life especially in our towns and cities 
where very large houses are beyond the command 
of all and where privacy is almost a privilege. The 
home side is characterized by the huddling to- 
gether of children, boys and girls, men and women. 
The individual attention to children in their up- 
bringing is absent with the result that the physical 
condition of children and mental outlook in general 
are far from satisfactory. How far the high rate 
of infant mortality can be attributed to the 
crowded joint families has not been definitely 
ascertained but there is a direct correlation be- 
tween this crowded life of the joint family and the 
slaughter of our innocents. 

Above all, the joint family breeds a kind of 
authoritarianism. To some the lead of the elders 
in the family is a dictatorship of love like that of 
Gandhi, but it is doubtful whether it has ever been 
so or is so today. It exalts the elders irrespective 
of ability or merit and enthrones authority in 
every detail of the individual’s life. In its patri- 
archal pattern, civic loyalty is even sacrificed in 
favor of filial authority. It generates, in fact, a 
multitude of loyalties and a plurality of allegiances. 
It even stands as a barrier between the individual 
and the state, as a group within a group. In the 
making of a nation loyalty to the family and the 
tribe are given up in favor of larger and larger 
social groups till the supreme allegiance of the 
larger social mind is claimed by the democratic 
state. But in India, surprisingly, the greatest of 
loyalty is still to the smallest of groups—the joint 
family. 

To this joint family system must also be traced 
the implicit obedience and the unquestioning 
loyalty that is ingrained in the Hindu social mind 
toward all authority—whether it be in the State, 
religion, or social custom. To the ordinary Hindu 
there is no defense of doubt even if it is to lay the 
foundation of belief. To him all authority, secular 
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and spiritual, is sacred regardless of its value or 
validity. What is established must be obeyed 
and what is old is necessarily good. The libera- 
tion of the critical faculty, which throws every 
institution, every ideal, and every -ism in the 
crucible of reason and thought and which is so 
necessary to a progressive and rational people, is 
impossible in a society in which its primary unit, 
the joint family, itself is an embodiment of the 
principle of authority. 

Not only has the joint family, whilenurturing 
its own nepotism, impeded social growth, but it 
has led to the most amazing inbreeding—perhaps 
the worst of its faults—among the family members 
and the kinsfolk, which has resulted in the com- 
munity’s being divided and subdivided into 
innumerable petty groups until Hindu society has 
almost become a sociological fiction. 

The greatest drawback of the joint family lies 
in its conservative and reactionary attitude toward 
women, their position in the family, and the 
prospects of their progress. Barring the position 
of the old mother (or the old widowed sister or the 
wife of the eldest brother), who may be called the 
head of the women’s section, the lot of the girls 
who come into the family by their marriage to the 


sons is anything but happy. In contrast to the 
usually nominal position of the mother-in-law in 
the West, the mother-in-law in the Indian home 
is the proverbial tyrant, ill-treating the new 
daughter-in-law with a vengence that is vicarious 


at its best. The reason for this tyranny of course 
is very simple. The arrival of the daughter-in- 
law usually signifies the adoption of someone—not 
exactly a servant or a maid—but somebody who 
will be the uncomplaining drudge of the family. 
How easily does the domineering mother-in-law 
forget that she, too, was once a meek daughter- 
in-law! Perhaps the mother-in-law’s very recol- 
lection and recognition of her sad days as a 
daughter-in-law urges her to wreak a kind of 
vicarious vengeance on the young and innocent 
daughter-in-law. The joint family is so consti- 
tuted that the sympathy and understanding, 
affection and love of the husband are denied to 
the young bride across the artificial wall of the 
female group. Its effect on the sensibility of a 
young bride torn from the familiar moorings of 
her own home in a new family and amidst strange 
surroundings, to say the least, is deadening. 
‘Nothing will better the deplorable lot of Indian 
womanhood unless and until the family units are 
so reconstructed that every wife becomes a mis- 
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tress of her own little home. Such an independent 
family unit of a husband, wife, and children is 
necessary to provide the proper atmosphere for 
the healthy growth of our children amidst neat, 
sanitary, and uncrowded surroundings. Today 
such a small, self-contained, independent home is 
no unnecessary luxury; it is a vital necessity and 
should be the first step towards a healthy India. 


THE FUTURE OF THE JOINT FAMILY 


Thus, the Hindu joint family in India has 
played a very distinct and useful role in the evolu- 
tion of Indian economic development. But today 
the quasiprosperous conditions of a pre-Muslim 
era which brought it into existence and the distress 
conditions of a post-Muslim and pre-British era 
that fostered its growth and preserved it have 
definitely passed away. The impact of the British 
conquest on India has resulted in a transitional 
social economy, and this indigenous institution 
fails to fit in. In a word, the joint family has 
outlived its utility and it is nothing more than an 
anachronism in modern India. The almost sud- 
den superimposition of a Western pattern of life 
and a European civilization on Indian society has 
shaken it rudely, but unfortunately it has not been 
completely destroyed. 

In recent years, however, disrupting tendencies 
have set in and disintegration of the joint family 
has already begun. The leaven of change and 
reform which is stirring modern India has affected 
this system along with countless others. Gone are 
the days when grown-up sons lived in the family 
household and helped on the father’s farm or ham- 
mered in the family smithy or found jobs in the 
vicinity. Today many are compelled to go far 
afield in search of work and, when they suceed, they 
naturally set up homes of their own. And they 
find it difficult and distasteful to pool their meager 
resources, as before, by way of contributions to 
the distant joint family. The modern wife not 
only protests against such contributions to the 
husband’s joint family, but also resents the edicts 
of do’s and don’t’s that emanate from there. All 
these, if developed on sound lines should be wel- 
come but revolutions in altering family traditions 
and ideals are not wrought overnight and reform 
has been slow. The pernicious influence of the 
joint family still persists in parts of India with a 
tenacity that is alarming. Its abolition must be 
hastened to develop our social mind and civic 
consciousness along sound lines to doubly justify 
our legitimate claim of India as a Nation. 
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DIFFERENTIAL DIVORCE RATES BY OCCUPATIONS 


H. ASHLEY WEEKS 
Washington State College 


O DIVORCE rates differ according to 

occupations? If so, which occupational 

groups have the highest rates and which 
the lowest? Are these differences affected by the 
religious affiliations of the marriage partners? 
This paper attempts to find tentative answers to 
these questions. 

SOURCE OF DATA AND METHOLOGY 


The data for this study were tabulated from 
questionnaires submitted to the students attend- 
ing all the secondary schools in Spokane, Washing- 
ton. There were on hand from a prior study! 
5,811 questionnaires filled in by the students 
attending the public secondary schools in this city. 
A test of the coverage of this sample showed that 
92.5 percent of the students in average daily 
attendance at the public high schools had filled 
in the questionnaire. To this sample of 5,811 
were added 737 questionnaires filled in during the 
fall of 1939 by the students of high school level in 
the three Spokane parochial schools.* 

An attempt was made to eliminate duplications 
incurred by questionnaires which were marked by 
two or more members of the same family. This 
was difficult to do, inasmuch as each questionnaire 
was filled out anonymously. Some duplication was 
eliminated, however, by a comparison of street 
addresses and certain other information.’ After 
this procedure there were 6,475 usable question- 
naires for this study. 

It is believed that these schedules furnish infor- 


1H. Ashley Weeks and Margaret G. Smith, “De- 
linquency Areas in Spokane, Washington,” Research 
Studies of the State College of Washington, Vi (Septem- 
ber, 1938), 107-20. 

Thanks are extended to the principals of the 
parochial and the public secondary schools in Spokane 
for permission to present questionnaires to the 
students. Without their interest and cooperation, 
this study could not have been carried out. 

’ There is a relatively small proportion of brothers 
and/or sisters in attendance at these schools, accord- 
ing to the school authorities. At any rate, the propor- 
tion of brothers and/or sisters in the high schools of 
the city is probably about the same for any of the 
breakdowns used in this study. For this reason, the 
rates here reported would be relatively the same if 
all duplication could have been removed. 


mation which is fairly representative of all Spokane 
families with children old enough to be in the 
secondary schools. The United States Census 
shows that a very high proportion of the population 
of school age in this city (95.6 percent) attends 
school through the seventeenth year.‘ 

This study deals with the responses to the follow- 
ing three series of questions: (1) Do your own 
mother and father live together? If not, are they 
divorced? living apart without divorce? mother 
dead? father dead? (2) Where does your father 
work? What does he do? (3) What is your 
father’s religion? What is your mother’s religion? 

The 6,475 questionnaires were first hand-sorted 
for tabulation of the first series of questions, and 
then classified by father’s occupation. Alba 
Edwards’ classification of social-economic groups 
was used for this purpose.’ Finally, each of these 
occupational groups was sorted by the responses 
to the questions on parents’ religious affiliations. 
These responses were classified broadly into the 
following categories: non-Catholic, Catholic, 
Mixed, No Religion, and No Information.* 

The following rather arbitrary definitions were 
used to determine the religious classification: (1) 
non-Catholic—both parents affiliated with some 
religious group other than Catholic.’ (2) Catholic 
—both parents designated as Catholic; (3) Mixed 


* Calculated from the number of children reported 
to be attending school from 7 through 17 years of age. 
See U. S. Census Bureau, Population, III (1930), 
Table 15, p. 1229. 

5 Alba Edwards, “A Social-Economic Grouping of 
the Gainful Workers of the United States,’’ Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, XXVIII (De- 
cember, 1933), 377-87; and “A Social-Economic 
Grouping of the Gainful Workers of the United States,” 
(Government Printing Office, 1938), pp. 1-264. 

® Miss Marty Mady, onetime student, and Mr. 
John Ellis, student in the Department of Sociology, 
deserve some credit for this study. They spent much 
time sorting the questionnaires, made most of the 
tabulations, and ran practically all of the calculations. 
The author takes this opportunity to express his deep 
appreciation of their “spade work.” 

7™This is somewhat heterogeneous group, but no 
smaller division seemed feasible. There were too few 
Jews to be classified separately. 
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—one parent Catholic, and the other parent non- 
Catholic or not affiliated with any religious 
denomination or religion not designated; (4) No 
Religion—Both parents designated as not affiliated 
with any religious group; (5) No Information—no 
response at all regarding either parent’s religion. 

It is recognized that other classificational 
schemes could be used. This one, however, has 
the advantage of assuring a certain homogeneity, 
as both parents must fall in a particular category 
to be classified there, with the exception of the 
Mixed category. The first two categories indicate 
that parents are considered by their children to 
agree in regard to their religious affiliations, 
whereas the third and fourth categories suggest 
either the recognition of disagreement or indiffer- 
ence to parental religion. 

Two other methodological problems of this 
study might be mentioned. First, should the 
divorce rates be calculated from the total number 
of questionnaires or only those which indicate that 
both parents are living? It seemed more reason- 
able to base the divorce rates on only the question- 
naires in which a divorce might occur. Conse- 
quently, all questionnaires in which it was 
indicated that one or both parents had died were 
dropped from the tabulations.* This reduced the 
number of questionnaires to 5,490. 

The second methodological problem has to do 
with the fairly large percentage of questionnaires 
in which there is no information regarding the 
father’s occupation. Of the 5,490 students who 
marked the questionnaires, 618, or 11.3 percent, 
gave no information in regard to their father’s 
work. The percentage of No Information cases 
among the divorced group was, however, much 
larger than this. Of the 570 students whose 
parents were divorced, 180 (31.6 percent) gave no 
information regarding their father’s occupation; 
whereas only 8.1 percent of the students from 
non-divorced homes gave no information on this 
question. It seems likely that many of the 
children were fairly young when their parents were 
divorced and therefore did not know their father’s 
occupation. 

Because of this disparity between the No Infor- 
mation cases of the divorced and non-divorced 
groups, the divorce rate was much higher in the 


8 It may be of interest that the conclusions of this 
study would not have been altered if the divorce rates 
were based on all the questionnaires rather than only 
those in which both parents were living. 
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No Information category than in any of the specific 
occupational categories. There seems no logical 
reason to suppose, however, that the No Informa- 
tion cases would differ appreciably from the known 
cases in respect to occupational distribution. 
Consequently, the No Information cases were 
distributed proportionally to the known cases in 
the various occupational categories. The con- 
clusions of this study would in no way be altered 
if the No Information cases were left segregated. 
They would be altered only if the No Information 
cases were distributed in quite the opposite manner 
from the distribution of cases for which information 
was available. 

A crude empirical check was made to ascertain 
whether a different distribution was likely. The 
occupational classification of the male workers in 
the city of Spokane tabulated in the 1930 Census® 
was broken down roughly into the Edwards’ 
classification of social-economic occupational 
groupings. Only males whose ages (35 to 75 
years) indicated that they might have children in 
the secondary schools were included. The per- 
centage distribution from the Census was roughly 
comparable to that of the occupational categories 
used in this study. The percentages in the pro- 
prietary, clerical, skilled, and semiskilled groups 
are slightly larger in this study than those derived 
from the Census classification, but unskilled 
laborers are under-enumerated. The professional 
groups show practically no difference. It is 
possible that the under-enumeration of the un- 
skilled group may be due to the fact that children 
in this group leave school in disproportionate 
numbers. This test seems to justify the propor- 
tional distribution of the No Information cases into 
the specific occupational categories. 

The cases giving no information regarding 
parental religion were left as such in the tabulation. 
There seemed to be no ground on which to assume 
a given distribution. 

Divorce rates were calculated by dividing the 
number of divorces in each occupational group by 
the total number of cases in that group. This 
was done for the group as a whole and then for 
each religious breakdown. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Table 1 presents the divorce rates. For the 
cases as a whole, irrespective of religious affiliation, 


*See U. S. Census Bureau, Population, IV (1930), 
Table 12, pp. 1712-13. 
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the divorce rates increase progressively from the 
professional group through the proprietary, cleri- 
cal, skilled, and semi-skilled groups. The unskilled 
group reverses the trend and shows a lower rate 
than any group except the professional. This 
reversal may, of course, be due to the under- 
enumeration of the unskilled group or it may be 
due to the probability that this group has such a 
low economic status that persons in it cannot 


though the differences between the divorce rates 
in some of the other occupational groups could 
have occurred by chance," it seems reasonable to 
assume that these are all real differences because 
of the uniform trend. The rates are lowest for 
the high social-economic classes and highest for 
the low social-economic classes (except the 
unskilled group).” 

Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell Jr., 


























TABLE 1 
Divorce RATEs BY OCCUPATION AND RELIGION 
WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS LABORERS 
RELIGIOUS CATEGORIES . 3 Penna TOTAL 
17 reprie | Clerical | Skilled Sami; | Unskilled 

Total Group 

a es sc ook 6.80 8.39 10.39 11.60 13.38 7.33 10.48 10.38 

EEE SE RET IO 294 906 1183 1535 725 532 315 5490 
Non-Catholic 

GS. oS aisha V sb os ore uss 7.01 6.55 9.89 13.04 12.68 8.81 9.62 10.08 

NS 2S eu Feast. eek. 8% 214 595 698 828 339 295 156 3125 
Catholic 

TS ae wg 3.13 5.45 1.74 2.40 | 10.61 1.12 _ 3.79 

I aS oo ass aig 32 110 172 208 132 89 49 792 
Mixed 

eee ees 6 0.5 5.56 | 20.55 | 24.21 | 16.18 | 20.51 6.38 5.56 | 17.42 

NE 2 Nee ks a cee eaw 18 73 95 136 78 47 18 465 
No Religion 

Be 0 adh eto Gaeta Sobices 6 — a 15.79 25.00 40.00 33.33 33.33 23.91 

NR ne ee on ean 1 12 19 24 15 3 18 92 
No Information 

BESS eee a ee ae 10.34 13.79 14.57 10.91 11.18 8.16 14.86 12.01 

RE Ee er 29 116 199 339 161 98 74 1016 





























afford a divorce. It is at least suggestive that this 
group shows the highest separation rate of any of 
the occupational classifications.’° 

A test to ascertain whether the difference be- 
tween the lowest rate (professional) and the high- 
est rate (semi-skilled) could be due to chance, 
showed rather conclusively that chance was not 
likely to account for such a difference." Al- 


1° Separation and desertion rates were figured as 
well as the divorce rates, but are not reported in this 








study. 
UCR. = 
6.80 — 13.38 
Vv (6.80 X 93.20)/294 + (13.38 X 86.62)/725 


= —3,39 


12 The critical ratios are reported for all the various 
groups in the following table: 





SEMI- 


PROF. PROP. CLER. | SKILLED SKILLED 





Professional...| — 

Proprietary. ..| — .886 

Coereees....... —2.09 |—1.48 

Skilled. ....... —2.85 |—2.44|—1.00 
Semi-skilled. ..|-3.39 |-—3.06/—1.93|—1.18} — 




















18 The divorce rates for the unemployed are not dis- 
cussed in this paper. There was no way to tell the 
customary occupations of the unemployed. It is 
interesting, however, that for the most part these 
rates seem to be fairly comparable with the average 
rate for all occupations. 
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studying a somewhat related aspect of this same 
problem, find the highest percentages of happiness 
in marriage in the highest economic occupations 
and the lowest percentages of happiness in marriage 
among the laboring classes. They write: 


The pattern of distribution of the cases seems to indi- 
cate an increasing proportion of husbands with “good” 
adjustment as we move from those engaged in clerical, 
small trades, and skilled work to those in the profes- 
sional and large business. Conversely, the percentages 
with “poor” adjustment are smaller in the latter groups 
and larger in the former." 


The present study goes further by pointing out 
that proportionately more couples in the low 
economic groups end their “poor” adjustment in 
the divorce court than do those in the high eco- 
nomic groups, where Burgess and Cottrell found 
“good” adjustment. It is striking that two 
studies approaching the problem from opposite 
angles reach identical conclusions. 

The trends are not so decisive when the occupa- 
tional divorce rates are examined by the religious 
classification. This may be partly due to the 
additional breakdowns, with consequent increase 
in fluctuation of rates. On the whole, however, in 
the separate religious categories the white-collar 
workers show lower divorce rates than do the 
combined skilled and semi-skilled laborers. This 
is not true for the Mixed or the No Information 
cases, where there is a slight tendency for the 
white-collar group to show divorce rates in excess 
of those in the laboring group. Evidently, in 
these two categories certain factors operate to 
reverse the trend of the other religious categories. 
It is possible that where the partners to a marriage 
have different religious affiliations they are more 
likely to be divorced regardless of their social- 
economic position than where their religious 
affiliations are alike. In general, even in the 
specific religious categories the divorce rate is 
low for the white-collar group and high for the 
laboring group. 





4 Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage (New 
York: Prentice Hall, 1939), p. 138. 
% The differences are not statistically significant. 
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One other point appears worth mentioning. 
Religious affiliation seems to be strongly associated 
with the size of the divorce rate. The highest 
divorce rate is found in the No Religion category. 
Here again this study seems to bear out the find- 
ings of Burgess and Cottrell. They point out 
that “in the case of both bride and groom, those 
reporting no church connections ranked lower than 
the average in ‘good’ adjustment.’’!¢ 

The next’ highest divorce rate is in the Mixed 
category. Burgess and Cottrell find no statisti- 
cally significant difference between happiness and 
unhappiness in marriage where the partners are 
of different religious beliefs..7 It may be, as 
they point out, that difficulties arise in the mixed 
marriage group only when children are involved.'® 
It would be of interest to pursue this problem 
further. 

The No Information category, the Non-Catholic, 
and the Catholic show decreasing divorce rates in 
the order named. The divorce rate for the 
Catholic group is slightly more than one-third 
that of the group as a whole. 

The conclusions drawn from this study should 
be accepted tentatively. It must be remembered 
that the data were gathered only for married 
couples with children in the secondary schools. 
There seems no reason to believe that the o n- 
clusions would be appreciably altered if informa- 
tion were also obtained concerning parents of 
children in the elementary schools. Data con- 
cerning childless couples might, of course, show 
different results. Therefore, no generalizations 
should be made to couples not represented by the 
group studied here. 

It is hoped that this study may add to the 
growing body of knowledge about divorce and 
that other students attacking this problem in 
other cities can further check these findings. 


1% Op. cit., p. 123. 

17 Tbid., pp. 87-88. 

18 Tbid., p. 88. It may be that the difference be- 
tween the two studies is due to the difference between 
the present generation and the one preceding. The 
Burgess and Cottrell group are relatively young. 
(p. 20) They also indicate that “in many instances 
the individuals concerned are emancipated from re- 
ligious controls.” (p. 87) 
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MISSIONARY EDUCATION IN LEBANON: A STUDY IN 
ACCULTURATION 


AFIF I. TANNOUS 
University of Minnesota 


I 


N ITS population of 1,200 people and general 

social organization, Bishmizzeen is typical 

of the Lebanon village communities. It is 
situated in the foothills of the Lebanon mountains, 
fifty miles to the north of Beirut and twelve miles 
to the south of Tripoli, the two seaports of the 
country. The writer was born and grew up in 
this village. He is the product of its native Arab 
culture, as influenced and modified by the invading 
American culture. The present article is based 
upon personal experience—his own, with an 
Arab-American background, and that of his 
people, who have lived in the same village for 
eight generations. 

With respect to the religious situation in the 
viliage previous to the appearance of mission 
activity, it is sufficient to emphasize a few salient 
facts. In the first place, there were in the village 
three religious sects—a large majority of Greek 
Orthodox (about 1000 people), a small minority 
of Moslems (about 150 people), and three Maronite 
households, which will be neglected in the discus- 
sion. Secondly, the relationship between the two 
religious sects had always been such as could be 
characterized as harmonious and stable. Each 
sect took it for granted that there had always 
been and there will always be two sects in the 
village—Moslems and Greek Orthodox. Conse- 
quently, there had never been any attempt on the 
part of one sect to interfere with the religious 
practices of the other or to undertake any proselyt- 
ing campaign. Thirdly, religion in the village 
had always been an integral part of the whole 
village life. It was not a matter of dogma, or 


method of worship, cut apart and separated from 
the practices of daily living. It was rather a way 
of life. The church grew up with the village, 
influencing it and at the same time being influenced 
by the other aspects of village life. Thus, to cast 
doubt upon the church meant casting doubt upon 
village life altogether. 


II 


Early in the second half of the 19th century, 
three religious missions appeared on the quiet 
horizon of the Lebanon area—the Protestant 
(mainly American), the Catholic (mainly French), 
and the Greek Orthodox (Russian). There were 
other missions too—Italian, German, English, and 
Scandinavian. However, the influence of these 
did not reach Bishmizzeen and they need not be 
discussed here. 

The American Presbyterian mission has always 
been the most influential Protestant mission in 
the country. They began their work early in the 
second half of the 19th century. Beirut was their 
first base, whence they reached out to the surround- 
ing Lebanon villages. Later, they established a 
second base in the town of Tripoli, from which they 
began to work in the neighboring villages of the 
Kura district, including Bishmizzeen. About 
1890, they succeeded in establishing a simple 
elementary school at Bishmizzeen. A native 
Protestant teacher (man) was put in charge. A 
simple square room was found, whose owner was 
willing to rent it for the purpose. Tuition was 
free and parents were encouraged to send their 
children to the new school. 

It seems that, at first, the people of the village 
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defined the new situation in a positive and favor- 
able manner. They did not have to pay anything 
extra for this new type of education. The mothers 
found it convenient that some one should take care 
of their children when they were not needed for 
farm work. At the same time, the rising silk 
trade created a demand for individuals able to 
write and use simple arithmetic. Some of the 
parents began to realize that it was necessary for 
their children to learn how to calculate, read, and 
write accurately. Further, during that period, the 
silk trade had begun to bring the village people 
in contact with the outside—Tripoli and Beirut— 
where there were learned people who held high 
positions in life. As a consequence of that con- 
tact, there was growing in the village a vague 
consciousness of the worthwhileness of learning 
and knowledge. The Arabic word “Ilm,” the 
equivalent for knowledge, was beginning to assert 
itself in the village vocabulary. In a word, the 
stage was set for the establishment of a regular 
school, and the villagers seemed willing to 
cooperate. 

But that initial definition of the situation did not 
last very long. A new element appeared, a very 
significant element, which made the villagers more 
wary of what was taking place. It was observed 
that a new type of religion was being taught at the 
school—aside from “‘innocent” arithmetic, reading, 
and writing—and that every Sunday the “foreign” 
missionary would come to the school and preach 
the Gospel in a new fasion to the students and 
others who gathered around. The people were not 
ready to tolerate this new element. It meant a 
direct attack upon the authority of the church, 
and this meant nothing less than undermining the 
integrity of village life as a whole. At the same 
time, the Russian mission did not like the idea of 
the Protestant mission working in the Greek 
Orthodox villages of the Kura district. Through 
the native Bishop of the district, they encouraged 
the villagers to do something about it. The 
instructions were “Do everything but don’t touch 
the person of the missionary.” 

One Sunday, when the missionary came to the 
village to do his weekly preaching, the village 
leaders had already prepared a group of youths for 
action. At the appointed hour, the youths moved 
to the mission school and began shouting and mak- 
ing deafening noise by beating on empty cans, while 
the missionary and the teacher conducted the 
meeting inside. In a short while the mob became 
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more menacing, and the two men had to leave the 
village. The following Sunday, the mob attacked 
the school and threw the benches into the street. 
The school was closed, within one year of its 
beginning. (“...One Sunday, our service (in 
Bishmizzeen) was broken up by a mob of boys, 
throwing stones at dors and windows and beating 
tins and shouting. It appeared, however, that 
persons of most influence were on our side, and 
the government has issued an order to the people 
to respect our rights... .” From the 1898 Mission 
Report, Beirut, Lebanon.) 

However, the incident left its mark upon the 
village. Among the people there were some who 
looked into the future and felt the urgent need of 
education for their children. The mission school 
offered them the opportunity, and they were 
determined to grasp it. For the time being, they 
kept quiet. 

Within the following two years, the desire for a 
school in the village grew very strong. A delega- 
tion of elders was sent to Tripoli to interview the 
Bishop about the matter. They requested him 
to establish a school in Bishmizzeen. The Bishop 
was reluctant about that. He advised them to 
send their children to the Russian mission school 
in the neighboring village of Amyoon. Their 
feeling of community pride was aroused. They 
felt it was an insult that they should send their 
children to another village for education. Cer- 
tainly, their community was important enough to 
deserve a school. The Bishop resorted to another 
argument, which proved to be very tactless. He 
reminded the elders of the fact that the more 
sophisticated Bishmizzeen people were enough of 
a trouble for him without being educated in a 
regular school, and that school education would 
make them much more difficult to handle. The 
elders retorted by threatening tO resort to the 
American mission and invite them to reopen the 
school. The Bishop reminded them of the danger 
such a move would involve for the religious beliefs 
of their children. One of the elders replied by 
saying, “Your Holiness, we don’t mean that our 
children should change their faith; we want them 
to be educated as your Holiness was at a mission 
school. Your Holiness did not change your faith, 
and our children need not change theirs.” (... 
Three schools have been begun in this district 
(Kura). ... The poor old Greek Orthodox Bishop 
of Tripoli is at his wits end to know how to keep 
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hold of his people in these villages....” From 
an undated Mission report.) 

With that, the elders parted, went to the mission 
center and requested them to reopen the school in 
Bishmizzeen, promising to pay for the education 
of their children. The head of the mission re- 
minded them of what they had done with the 
school two years previously. One of the elders 
retorted by reminding the missionary of what 
Christ said about forgiving one’s brother seven 
times seventy! A new native teacher was ap- 
pointed by the mission, and the school was 
reopened in Bishmizzeen. 

The above story was dwelt upon with a view to 
bringing forth several significant points. The 
first of these is to emphasize the fact that the 
hostile reaction of Bishmizzeen to the mission did 
not take any serious violent character. In other 
places, the mission suffered serious persecution. 
This may be explained by two factors, a local one 
and a general one. Locally, the Bishmizzeen 
people had always been accustomed to live side 
by side with another religious group, the Moslem 
minority. They had learned how to tolerate the 
existence of another sect. Consequently, the 
appearance of a third sect, although shocking, was 
not as much so as it was in the case of other 
religious groups in complete isolation. The 
second factor derives from the general character 
of the Greek Orthodox church. It must be 
remembered that the Greek Orthodox or Eastern 
church has always been considered heretic by the 
Catholic church, due to the split which occurred 
in the early days of the Christian church. Since 
then, the Greek Orthodox sect have considered 
themselves as more “progressive.” Further, the 
Greek Orthodox in Lebanon have always mixed 
with the Moslems of the country, much more so 
than the Maronites who secluded themselves on 
the mountain heights. Consequently one would 
expect the Greek Orthodox group of Bishmizzeen 
to be more open and tolerant toward the new 
message of the Presbyterian Mission. 

The second point to be emphasized refers to the 
manner in which the village elders argued with the 
Bishop and finally used a threat. That was 
unprecedented behavior, on the part of a lay 
village group toward high church authorities. As 
far as could be ascertained, that was the first 
incident of its kind in the village, possibly the first 
in the whole district. It is indeed hard to evaluate 
the significance of such a move. One may see in 


it the beginning of a movement that may be 
termed “progressive.” On the other hand, one 
can see the dangers it implied for village solidarity. 

A third significant point to observe is that a new 
type of conflict arose in the village, as a result of 
the school incident. It was conflict between two 
new groups—those who wanted to have a Protes- 
tant school in the village and those who opposed 
the idea. It was a division that cut across the 
family and church groups. It was also conflict 
between a traditional value and a new one— 
between the need for the preservation of church 
integrity and the need for education. All of this 
tended to shake the village organization; all of it 
demanded new adjustments on the part of the 


people. 
Ill 

After the first Mission teacher left the village, 
his students, and the village people in general, were 
set afire by the desire for further education 
Other mission teachers came to the village and 
gave additional impetus to that desire. At the 
same time the first emigrants began to return to 
the village and tell the people about the wonders 
of education in that “marvellous country of 
America.” English was the language through 
which they could attain some status with the 
American people and reap some of the gold in that 
country. They wanted their children to learn 
English and get an American type of education. 
The Syrian Protestant College at Beirut was be- 
ginning to flourish, and the road was now open for 
a village boy to become a doctor or a college 
teacher. All of this meant more cash income, and 
cash was becoming more and more the significant 
symbol of comfort and new forms of prestige. 
Village boys and girls began to come back from 
Tripoli with American high school certificates in 
their hands. They were “fully” educated and 
they could share in the establishment and running 
of an independent village school. 

All of these factors combined to bring about the 
fruition of the village school idea. In 1904, under 
the leadership of the Mission’s early students and 
some influential emigrants who had returned to 
the village, a fully representative society, the first 
in the history of the village, was formed and given 
the name of “Raja-el-Watan’”—the hope of the 
country—the country here meaning nothing more 
than the village. The sole aim of the society was to 
establish and run a school for the whole village 
community. 
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From the beginning the village people agreed to 
the idea of having their girls get the same education 


as boys, and in the same school house. The move 
was a departure from the commonly held belief of 
the area that the girl should be kept at home. 
However, Bishmizzeen had been prepared for that. 
The American girls’ school at Tripoli was the first 
strong influence. A few of the progressive leaders 
sent their girls to the Tripoli school. When these 
returned they were anxious to give the same chance 
to all village girls. Aside from that, the two 
sexes in Bishmizzeen had always mixed freely— 
as groups, not as individuals. To have both sexes 
at the same school was not altogether outside the 
scope of the village tradition. At the same time 
returned emigrants had their influence, too. Also 
it must be noted that the silk factory had already 
paved the way for the mixing of the two sexes in 
one institution. If the villagers had accepted 
that, it was not so difficult for them to see their 
girls and boys studying together under the super- 
vision of men and women teachers. Consequently, 
the idea was accepted, and the coeducational 
school began to function smoothly and normally. 

Within a few years the school became the focus 
of village life. It seems that the mere physical 
existence of the school building—a building that 
belonged to the community as a whole—made it 
possible for various new community activities to 
take place. The school society began to find it 
more logical and more convenient to hold its 
meetings in the school building. General village 
meetings, also began to take place there. From 
this, the next step was to hold receptions at the 
school and invite people from neighboring villages. 
At first only village talent was used at these 
receptions; then talent from the city, in the form 
of lecturers, poets and singers, was brought in. 
This added to the impetus of the educational 
movement in the village. The villagers became 
proud of their school and highly conscious of their 
community—Bishmizzeen, the village of education. 

One more vital activity began to take place at 
the school, involving the whole of the village com- 
munity and other villages, too. That was the 
acting of plays. Several factors contributed to 
the creation of this activity—returned emigrants, 
contact with the educational circles of Tripoli and 
Beirut, and the early mission school teachers. 
The desire had been there for some time, but it 
could not be satisfied, due to the lack of a suitable 
building. Shortly after the school building was 
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erected, play acting materialized. At first only 
young men acted. A year or two later, girls 
began to act, too. The village could not go 
beyond that and allow boys and girls to act 
together. That involved kissing and embracing 
between boys and girls on the stage, and the village 
held to the idea that such a kiss or an intimate 
embrace must be reserved to married couples! 

It is essential that we should dwell briefly on 
the attitude of the village people towards acting 
by girls. The villagers had a strong taboo against 
acting by girls. Acting involved the parading of 
the girl on the stage in front of the crowd including 
young men and strangers. Remarks might be 
made about the girl, causing trouble between her 
family and those who made the remarks. Such 
parading had the further implication that the 
parents were eager to present their girl for mar- 
riage. That went against the custom which 
demanded that the girl should wait at home until 
her suitor came for her. The strongest objection 
was due to the fact that the people had always 
associated regular actresses with “bad morals.” 
Gradually, due to the influence of leading families 
who were willing to begin with their girls, all of 
the above objections were broken down, until 
acting by the girls became a matter of course. 

Within a few years acting became one more 
established village festival, involving the whole 
community. They had been accustomed to re- 
ligious village festivals, and it was natural to fit 
the play in with the previous pattern and make 
of it one more such festival. Without any excep- 
tion, everybody—actors, workers, church authori- 
ties and leaders—offered his or her services free, 
for the community welfare. Over a period of two 
months, preparation for the play would engage 
the attention of the village with everybody waiting 
for the occasion with thrilled anticipation. The 
preparation involved the various activities of 
casting, renting the equipment from Tripoli, 
constructing the stage, evening rehearsals, ener- 
getic arguments to persuade a certain girl to accept 
a certain role and her parents to permit her to act, 
and the distribution of invitations to the neighbor- 
ing villages. Two or three days before the play, 
the village children would enlist as volunteers who 
would go from house to house in the village and 
gather all available chairs to seat the guests. The 
children’s reward was the enjoyment of the activity 
itself and free admission during one evening. The 
play would be presented for three or four nights. 
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On each occasion, a huge crowd, from Bishmizzeen 
and neighboring villages would attend. An ad- 
mission was charged, but no regular fee was 
assigned. Each paid what his “generosity” 
allowed. That was one more example of how the 
village fitted a new item of behavior into its 
established folkways. The income of the play 
was used for the school. 

From the above description, it can be readily 
observed how play acting, centering in the village 
school, helped to bring about active village 
cooperation, a heightened consciousness of com- 
munity identity, and an active inter-village 
association. 

However, one must not neglect to mention a 
highly significant point, one more indication of 
what was going to happen to the village in its 
newly chosen trend. Nota single one of the plays 
that have been acted in the village had any rela- 
tionship to village and farm life. The language 
used was always the higher literary form of Arabic, 
which had little connection with the local forms 
of expression. The theme of the play was either 
copied from Western novels or referred to old 
Biblical or historical events. Keeping in mind the 
tremendous influence of the play, by playing upon 
the emotions of the village people and creating in 
them a dynamic for new modes of behavior, one 
can realize to what extent it was influential in 
carrying the people away from the village. It 
widened the horizon of village life, as did the 
school, emigration, and the silk industry; but the 
horizon was widened to an extent that was con- 
ducive to the destruction of the community 
integrity. 

IV 

When the modern educational movement began 
in the country some fifty years ago, several 
educational systems appeared in the field and com- 
peted with each other in their effort to influence 
the people. These systems had a variety of 
cultural backgrounds—English, Russian, German, 
Italian, French, American, Turkish, and native. 
None of these systems had a purely educational 
character. Their educational message was com- 
bined either with religous, or political aims, or 
both. 

In the course of time, each of these systems came 
to concentrate its influence upon one area of the 
country or one section of the population. In the 
case of Bishmizzeen, as was indicated above, the 
American Protestant system has been the most 


influential.. This has been due to several factors, 
as was shown in the previous discussion—the 
early start of the Protestant mission in the village, 
the leading personality of Anis Sallum, the failure 
of the Russian mission to establish a school in 
Bishmizzeen, and emigration by the village people 
to the United States. 

The following figures show to what extent the 
Bishmizzeen people have been educated at Ameri- 
can, French, and native schools, outside the village. 
No other system of education has been able to 
reach that community. The figures cover a period 
of fifty years, from 1890 to 1939, and show the 
number of men or women who have been educated 
at high schools or colleges. A total of 140 people 
have attended American high schools or colleges, 
for one or more years. Of these, 78 are men and 62 
women. The share of the high schools is 99 (48 
men and 51 women). The share of the college is 
41 (30 men and 11 women). 

It should be observed that men and women have 
been reached equally by the high school, as regards 
the number educated and the starting period in 
the history of the village. However, with reference 
to college students, there are almost three times 
as many men as women. Also, men started to go 
to college much earlier. A possible explanation 
for the discrepancy is that a high school education 
was as far as the village traditions would go in the 
case of girls. After all, the status of woman has 
always been that of a housewife and mother. A 
more plausible explanation is that the American 
Protestant mission in those early days did not 
encourage college education for girls. Before 1920, 
the mission had no provision for girls’ college 
education. 

Coming to French high schools and colleges, we 
find that only 16 people have been touched by 
that system of education—1i1 men and 5 women. 
Of these 11 (6 men and 5 women) went to high 
school while only 5 (men) went to college. 

The following figures on native education cover 
only high school, for no native college education 
has ever been established in Lebanon. A total of 
56 people (16 men and 40 women) have been 
educated at native high schools. The great excess 
of women over men in this case is due to the 
presence of a good sectarian school (Greek Ortho- 
dox) for girls in addition to the state school for 
both sexes. Native education is a new movement 
in the country, and it has not yet had the time to 
assume a stable and distinctive character. 
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In all, there are some 212 people (105 men and 
107 women) who have had one or more years of 
education at high schools and colleges outside the 
village. Of these, 66 percent have been educated 
by the American system, 27 percent by the native 
system, and 7 percent by the French system. 
These figures ought to indicate, in a concise and 
clear manner, the great extent to which American 
culture, behind the Protestant system of education, 
has been influenctial in the life of Bishmizzeen. 
The extent of this influence becomes still more 
impressive, when we remember that these educated 
men and women represent the “cream” of the 
village population and have become, in the ma- 
jority of cases, the recognized leaders of the 
community, (remembering that 24 of them com- 
pleted college and 72 completed high school). 
Their leadership was inspired by a foreign culture 
that had no ties with village life, anc they led the 
village according to the influence of that culture. 
Behind each educated man and woman is a story 
of supreme effort and sacrifice on the part of his 
family group. It meant, in many cases, that the 
family group had to sell their land in order to 
provide for the higher education of their boy or 
girl. Taking such a drastic step was symbolic of 
their decision to sever their ties with the old way 
of living and look towards the new course taken 
by their children. Through their educated chil- 
dren, the old folk identified themselves with the 
new patterns of the invading American culture. 

A strong combination of factors—the rising silk 
industry, money as a coveted value, play acting, 
and emigration to America, got hold of the village 
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community and forced it to turn its face toward 
the outside and embark upon a new course. One 
more such alienating factor has been the school 
curriculum. In Bishmizzeen, the children studied 
English, French, Literary Arabic, Geography, 
History—to the end of the list, even algebra! 
Not a single one of these subjects was related to 
the immediate needs of village life. The school 
curriculum prepared the child for a life that was 
vastly different from his village life. Later at high 
school and college, the curriculum finished up the 
process of alienation begun in the village school. 

A glance at the following figures will give us an 
impressive picture of what has happened to the 212 
educated members of the little community. Of 
them, 31 are still going through the process, follow- 
ing new paths of education. Only 30 live in the 
village and work on farms, and these are not 
satisfied with their lot. An additional 27 live in 
the village but do not work on the farm. There 
are 59 who belong to the village in a nominal way. 
Their work is established in Tripoli and Beirut, 
and they come back to the village for a few weeks 
during the summer. The remaining 65 (one-third) 
have left the village for good; they are migrants 
living mostly in foreign countries. 

Perhaps that old village priest had a vision of 
what was going to happen to the village in the far 
future, when he prevented the writer’s grandfather 
from sending his son to school in Beirut. ‘Don’t 
send the boy there,”’ he warned, “for he will never 
go back to the farm.” Most of the educated 
village youths never did, and many a farm is now 
deserted. 


A NEW DIRECTOR OF RACE RELATIONS 


The American Missionary Association Division of the Board of Home Missions 
of the Congregational Christian Churches is pleased to announce that CHARLEs S. 
Jonson has accepted appointment as its Director of Race Relations, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1943. Dr. Johnson will continue his residence in Nashville, serving as Di- 
rector of the Fisk Institute of Social Research and Chairman of the Division of 


Social Sciences. 
Rosenwald Fund. 


He will also be associated in race-relations work with the Julius 
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SOME NOTABLE FEATURES IN THE AUTHORITY STRUCTURE OF A 
SECT 
THEODORE W. SPRAGUE 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


HE authority structure—the peculiar dis- 
tribution of authority between four leading 
objects, with the interdependencies be- 
tween the roles of each—which I encountered in 
the course of a larger study? of the religious group 
known as “Jehovah’s witnesses,” presents certain 
interesting, at first sight even paradoxical, features. 

In this larger study the attempt is made to 
determine the principal individual needs which 
membership in the group satisfies, the principal 
bases of the group’s appeal. In other words, the 
various features presented by the group—its 
beliefs, its practices, its aspirations, etc.—are 
viewed as providing mechanisms for the satis- 
faction of certain sentiments and as constituting, 
therefore, expressions of these sentiments. Since 
they are found manifested in sphere after sphere 
of the group’s life, these are in turn viewed as 
organizing “forces” or common “threads” run- 
ning through the various spheres and so giving the 
group such measure of unity or integration as it 
presents. 

The sentiments most relevant to the topic of 
this article I have grouped together as forming a 
system; purely for convenience in reference I have 
called this the “social-individualistic” constella- 
tion of sentiments. It embraces two main, 
contrasting sub-systems, which may be charac- 
terized in general terms as follows: a. On the 
one hand, it includes sentiments in one way or 
another involving a desire for membership in a 
group with a vigorous esprit de corps and for sub- 
mission to some strong authority and doubt- 
dispelling system of belief, the individual thus 
finding a measure of escape from painful per- 
plexities or situations of anomie. b. On the other 
hand, we have a more or less directly opposed 
body of sentiments, implying, or manifested by, 
tendencies of one kind or another toward “indi- 
vidualism,” “protests” against constituted au- 


1 Some Problems in the Integration of Social Groups, 
with Special Reference to Jehovah’s Witnesses, doctoral 
thesis submitted to the Department of Sociology at 
Harvard University, 1942. The present article is 
based upon the far more extended treatment of the 
same topics in one of the chapters of the above. 


thority, limitations of various kinds upon the 
exercise of authority within the group or a “soften- 
ing” in various ways of its manner of exercise, 
and the like. 

The social-individualistic constellation is thus 
a system of two opposed systems of sentiments, 
standing with respect to each other in a relation- 
ship of conflict; the one “social,” the other “indi- 
vidualistic,” the one “centripetal,” the other 
“centrifugal.” The constellation as a whole is 
manifested not merely by signs of actual conflict, 
but also by the fact that sphere after sphere of 
the group’s life presents the aspect of “having 
been designed with a view” to the effecting of 
compromises between the demands of the two 
needs, so that the individual can as far as may be 
enjoy the satisfaction of each of the incompatible 
tendencies at once, so that he may, as it were, 
“both have his cake and eat it.” Let us now 
try to see how the demands of this constellation 
have impressed upon the authority structure, 
with which this article is alone concerned, certain 
paradoxical features and peculiar interrela- 
tionships. 

The four principal agencies which exercise 
authority or are at least felt by the witnesses to 
exercise it, are Jehovah (together with Christ’), 
the Bible, “The Society” (The Watch Tower 
Bible and Tract Society, the organization’s 
principal corporation), and the latter’s president— 
until his death in January, 1942, Judge Joseph F. 
Rutherford. 

Although the sociologist may not regard Jehovah 
as a “real” person or as an independently acting 
agent, he must obviously recognize that the 
group and its members feel themselves to stand 
toward him in certain relationships. I have 
found it profitable to conceive these relationships 
as one set among the total nexus or system of 
social relationships in which the members stand; 
that is to say, to view them in the context of the 
relationships in which the believers stand to each 
other, to their human leaders, to the outside world, 


? For the particular purposes of the present article 
we may ignore the distinction between Jehovah and 
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etc. Looking at the situation in this light, we 
have a picture of a supplementing by the group of 
its “real” relationships with certain “ideal’’ ones. 
These “real” and “ideal” relationships are inti- 
mately intertwined with each other and are 
mutually interdependent, so that they together 
form a larger system. Certain of these inter- 
dependencies are the subject of this article, which 
will attempt to exhibit, among other things, the 
function for the group of certain of the “ideal” 
relationships, and the manner in which it is they 
that make possible some of the features presented 
by the “real’’ relationships. 

If, then, we ask the question: What sentiments 
or interests of Jehovah’s witnesses are more 
effectively satisfied by relations to Jehovah than 
they could be by relations to actually living men? 
we find, on examining the group, that one (among 
others) of the advantages derived is this: the 
witnesses are enabled to enjoy the benefits arising 
from submission to a doubt-dispelling authority 
while at the same time avoiding the sense of a 
grovelling submission to other human beings. 
For the group presents no more conspicuous 
feature, nothing is more constantly, in context 
after context, emphasized by it, than the notion, 
appearing in various forms, that one should put 
one’s trust in God rather than in “imperfect men.” 
Their own faith is the pure worship of Jehovah 
God, in contrast to “religion,” which is a worship 
of men and 2 reliance upon the traditions of men. 
The “heiling” of men and the pledging of allegiance 
to flags involves conduct in relation to mere men 
and their institutions which the Christian should 
reserve for God alone. 

Similarly reflecting this interest of «he group is 
its attitude toward the Bible, “the revealed Word 
of Jehovah God.” Its absolute reliability is 
continually contrasted with the untrustworthiness 
of the teachings of men. As judged by the interest 
and attention centered in it by even the more 
naive rank-and-file, it is for them far more than a 
mere authority to be appealed to as “window 
dressing” for arguments. Many make a prac- 
tice of always carrying with them pocket Bibles. 
If asked a question on some point: of the group’s 
ideology, a brother will ordinarily never quote 
directly from the group’s own literature, although 
his answer will be directly based thereon; he will 
rather point to appropriate scriptures, as if these 
alone contained the sufficient answer. In the 
prestige which it enjoys as a concrete manifesta- 
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tion of the divine, its role is perhaps in some ways 
like that of sacraments with various other groups. 
Not only does the movement represent a kind 
of “protest” against the larger society and its 
recognized authorities; this is also extended, in 
certain ways, to life within the group itself. For 
the witnesses have a remarkably strong and vivid 
sense of Jehovah as their only leader. According 
to their belief, the Christian is commanded at the 
present time to go about among the peoples of the 
earth to “witness” to them, warning them to 
take their stand on the side of God while there is 
yet time, for very soon now God is going to accom- 
plish what the efforts of imperfect men can never 
hope to accomplish and establish peace and 
righteousness and everlasting life upon the earth, 
following upon the Battle of Armageddon, at which 
Satan the Devil and all his human agents of re- 
ligion, politics, and commerce are to go down in 
destruction. This work of witnessing, which is a 
duty for all the Lord’s people alike and is over- 
whelmingly the most important activity of the 
group, is believed to be directed by Christ, as is 
expressed in a typical form in the following: 


The evidence is certain that Jehovah is guiding his 
devoted people at the present time and that he is lead- 
ing them to one place that they might there assemble 
and worship Almighty God as he has commanded. 
For the year 1941 it appears to be pleasing to Jehovah 
to have his people assemble at St. Louis August 6-10 
inclusive. The place of assembly will be at The 
Arena. ... 

Just why Jehovah is leading his covenant people to 
the Missouri city it is not necessary for us to know. 
In his due time he will make that clearly to appear. 
It is sufficient now to know that the spirit of God leads 
his people there. All who love righteousness and hate 
wickedness, and who strive to do right, will be welcome. 
That means all persons who are of good-will toward the 
great THEocraT will be welcome, and it is hoped that 
as many as possible will attend. 

Throughout the entire earth the people now mourn 
and many are seeking that which would bring them 
comfort. Jehovah has commissioned his people to 
“comfort all that mourn.” All who are fully devoted 
to Jehovah will be diligent to fulfill that divinely given 
commission. As the consecrated journey to and from 
the convention, and while there, each one should be 
diligent to render comfort to those who have a hearing 
ear, desiring to know God’s gracious provision. 

At other times many cities have been tied together 
with land wires and by radio and all have participated 
in one convention though gathered together at many 
different points. This year it appears to be Jehovah’s 
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will that all who can do so shall personally. attend at 
one point,—From booklet entitled Assembly for Worship 
(issued by the Society prior to the 1941 convention), 
p. If. 


- The language used here suggests that Jehovah 
is felt to be directing them in the convention ar- 
rangements. However, the immediate source 
of these arrangements, as undoubtedly no witness 
would deny, is, of course, certain officials of their 
organization. But emphasis is placed on the 
notion that Jehovah has madethem. This manner 
of conceiving the official acts of the Society is an 
important feature of the group; the publication 
of particular books at particular times for the use 
of the brethren in the field, the provision of 
phonographs together with appropriate recordings 
and other instruments for advertising the King- 
dom, are frequently attributed to Jehovah. So 
also—a fact especially relevant to the present 
discussion—are the rules and regulations issued 
by the Society, known to the group as “organiza- 
tion instructions,” defining in detail the manner in 
which the witnessing work is to be conducted, the 
precise duties of local officiais, and so on. This 
tendency is carried to the point of the frequent 
allegation that “we have no human leader—Christ 
Jesus is our only leader.” So strong is this con- 
viction that the witnesses are often amused rather 
than annoyed when they are called ‘“Ruther- 
fordites” or “Foilowers of Judge Rutherford.” 
But it is to be noted that any kind of direct 
communication between Jehovah and his people, 
such as through visions, direct inspiration, “speak- 
ing with tongues,” etc., is most emphatically dis- 
claimed for the group’s leaders as well as for all 
other members. For such communication by the 
leaders, at any rate unless shared by the rank- 
and-file, would inevitably confer upon those en- 
joying the privilege a distinction quite uncongenial 
to the group’s individualistic tendencies. Further- 
more, ihe admission of the possibility of such com- 
munication would somewhat displace from its 
present position of importance the Bible, thus 
necessitating fundamental reorientations; indeed, 
we shall see that it is precisely the important pcsi- 
tion of the Bible as an authority that in large ro rt 
makes possible the feeling that Jehovah is the 
only leader, in spite of the great power wielded 
by certain human beings. Its position is a princi- 
pal key to the solution of the central problem of 
the distribution of authority in the group, with 
which problem we now find ourselves confronted: 


In the absence of direct communication, what are 
the means by which the leadership of Jehovah is 
implemented, and how is it possible, given the 
great actual power of the president and other 
officials, for the witnesses to have their strong 
feeling that they have no other leader? 

A partial answer to this question is to be found 
in the fact that, while at the present time not 
directly communicating with men, Jehovah does 
influence them in various ways without their 
realizing it, by putting ideas into their minds, 
causing events to come to pass, and so on. As 
with so many religious persons, the witnesses 
have a tendency to see the divine hand in all sorts 
of fortunate occurrences in their lives. In the 
foregoing quotation it is specifically stated that it 
is not clear precisely why the Lord is leading his 
people to St. Louis. The conviction seems to be 
that, without direct communication, the Lord is 
at present guiding his people and leading them 
through the agency of the group’s officials. But 
the problem still remains as to the basis of this 
belief and as to how this belief is possible. 

In yet another way the concept of Jehovah so 
functions as to minimize the apparent importance 
of the role of men. The group shows a marked 
inclination to “define itself’ as embracing persons 
standing in certain relationships to the deity, 
rather than as, specifically, members of an 
explicitly named group. Thus is lowered the 
emphasis upon the witnesses’ own, human organi- 
zation. In the foregoing quotation it will be 
noticed that not once are those who are to attend 
the convention mentioned as members of a group, 
referred to by means of a proper name. Rather, 
use is made of such descriptive phrases as “his 
covenant people,” “his devoted people,” “persons 
who are of good will toward the great THEocRAT,” 
“all who love and serve him,” etc. Compare also 
the name by which the group and its members 
are most generally known, “Jehovah’s witnesses,” 
the descriptive character of which is emphasized 
by the fact that it is not preceded by the definite 
article and that “witness” is always spelt with a 
small “w.” 

But while this terminology removes from the 
center of emphasis the group as such, it also has 
another and equally important aspect, in that it 
also emphasizes its unique relationship with the 
great Jehovah. Thus, while the terminology has 
an “individualistic” character which draws atten- 
tion away from the group as such, it also glorifies 
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it, in emphasizing its character as a part of the 
Theocratic organization and government of 
Jehovah—for that is precisely what the witnesses 
conceive their organization to be. Perhaps, 
indeed, the very lack of emphasis on their group 
qua group aids them in feeling that their organiza- 
tion is not merely a human one working in the 
service of the Lord, but rather stands to him in a 
still more intimate relationship as an integral 
part of the wider, partly heavenly, divine or- 
ganization. 

A comparable situation is encountered in con- 
nection with the group’s official views concerning 
the status of its central publishing corporations 
and the attitudes of the rank-and-file toward 
them. The existence of the group’s three char- 
tered corporations is justified in an almost apolo- 
getic manner as a matter of necessity in order 
that the Lord’s work may be conducted in an 
orderly fashion, as mere means to certain ends the 
need for whick is perhaps even felt to be somewhat 
unfortunate. The same tone is manifest when it 
is further urged that these corporations are for 
purposes of conformity with legal requirements 
that there be recognized agencies to hold title to 
property; they are described as a matter of “ren- 
dering unto Caesar [worldly authorities] the 
things which are Caesar’s,” of conformity to the 
present imperfect order of things. 

However, closer examination shows that “The 
Society”—the idiom commonly used in reference 
to the central organization, virtually equivalent 
to these corporations—is felt to be far more than 
a mere matter of legal convenience. For “organi- 
zation instructions,” which we have seen are con- 
ceived as somehow coming from the Lord, are such 
precisely because their immediate source is “The 
Society.”” While in one context belittled as a mere 
legal convenience, in another the Society is spoken 
and thought of as nothing less than “the head- 
quarters on the earth of the Lord’s organization,” 
and imperious claims to authority are made on 
its behalf. For example: 


The vital importance of obeying organization 
instructions cannot be overemphasized. Every zone 
and regional servant should be continually on the 
alert by word and deed to be an example of proper 
observance of organization instructions; for if those 
appointed by the Lord to take oversight of the Kingdom 
service set an improper example, others feel that they 
may take similar liberties with the Lord’s instructions. 
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But keep this in mind: that this delegating authority 
is not conferred upon any individual. Timothy and 
Titus represented a collective body, not some indi- 
vidual. It is the collective body or organization that 
issues organization instructions, rebukes when neces- 
sary, and issues any other counsel to the church under 
the direction of the Lord. The president of the 
WATCHTOWER BIBLE AND Tract Soctrety, therefore, is 
the physical mouthpiece of the organization and the 
one appointed by the Lord to determine policy, issue 
organization instructions, etc., he, of course, acting 
for the organization and as directed by the Lord. 

Special organization instructions covering the field 
service are sent forth. These are based upon the 
Scriptures and in full accord with the organization 
established by the Lord at His first advent. These 
instructions are binding upon everyone in the organiza- 
tion. They are not discretionary, but entirely man- 
datory.—From discourse delivered at the 1941 con- 
vention by T. J. Sullivan, Report of the Jehovah's 
Witnesses Assembly, p. 57f. 


In point of fact the conduct of the rank-and-file 
shows that the Society does enjoy a very con- 
siderable prestige in their eyes. Indeed, al- 
though the movement is well organized on a highiy 
centralized basis, being divided into “regions,” 
“zones,” and “companies,” with “servants” ap- 
pointed from headquarters in charge of each, the 
Society has little on which to depend to assure 
the execution of its orders except the high regard 
in which it is held; for, reflecting the individualistic 
tendencies of the group, social pressure in it is 
remarkably mild.* To allege that a procedure in 
the conduct of the Lord’s work is a matter of 
“organization instructions” is to point out that it 
is a matter of great importance that the recom- 
mendation be observed. Brethren tend to regard 
it as the height of their ambitions so to arrange 
their affairs as to be able to join the staff of the 
Society’s headquarters at Brooklyn. 

But notice in the above quotation, especially 
in the third paragraph, that the agency issuing 
organization instructions is referred to in a 
peculiarly impersonal manner, with an extensive 
use of the passive voice. This usage is in fact 
highly characteristic of references by the group 
to itself and prominent officials in it. It would 
appear that these impersonal references function 
to draw emphasis away from particular human 


8 This article being concerned with the distribution 
of authority rather than with the related problem of its 
manner of exercise, the extremely interesting matter of 
social pressure in the group cannot be treated here. 
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beings, thus making it somewhat easier for the 
rank-and-file to feel that in submitting to an im- 
personal “Society” they are actually submitting 
to the Lord rather than to any man, or that this 
Society, whose spokesmen in many of its official 
acts are not named or at least not emphasized, is 
a divine agency. However, this is by no means to 
say that no special prestige whatsoever attaches 
to particular personalities. Especially is this the 
case with regard to the Society’s president, with the 
somewhat involved problems concerning whose 
status we now find ourselves confronted.‘ 

Judge Rutherford assumed the presidency upon 
the death in 1916 of the movement’s founder, 
Pastor Charles Taze Russell, remaining in office 
until his death in 1942. The indications are that 
during this period his influence in the determina- 
tion of group policy and belief was enormous— 
above all because he was the author, as his pre- 
decessor had been in his day, of virtually all of the 
group’s official literature. For it is in this litera- 
ture that the group’s beliefs and aims are defined. 
While my methods of investigation have not 
brought me into close contact with the situation 
at headquarters, but rather only with the rank- 
and-file, so that I cannot pronounce upon the 
matter with absolute confidence, I can neverthe- 
less say that the indications are that, in the 
determination of the line to be taken in the litera- 
ture, the Judge’s word was decisive, although the 
influence upon him of some of his associates may 
well have been considerable. 

But, in spite of the existence of this great power 
centered in one man, which promoted unity in the 
group and served the “social” pole of the social- 
individualistic constellation, there were a number 
of extremely important considerations which to a 
very significant degree differentiated the Judge’s 
position from that of the typical “prophet” with 
respect to his followers, so that the “individualis- 
tic” pole also received recognition. We have 
already seen that the group even denies that it has 
any human leader, and we have suggested that the 
plausibility of this denial results in large part from 
the peculiar position of the Bible. For it is 
vigorously disclaimed that the Judge based his 


* The following discussion of the presidency I shall 
confine to the position of J. F. Rutherford. The 
present incumbent, Nathan H. Knorr, has not held 
office sufficiently long for it to become clear how far his 
position will prove to be the same as that of his pred- 


ecessor. 


writings on revelation. It is believed that they 
contain, not his ideas, but conclusions which any 
reasonable man must see to follow necessarily 
from a consideration of the Scziptures in relation 
to such present events, or “physical facts,” as 
may be clearly seen to constitute the fulfilment 
of prophecy and consequently to determine the 
applicability to the present of the prophecy. 

Rutherford was most commonly extolled, when 
extolled at all, as a mere “eminent Bible author- 
ity,”’ which is surely, for a religious leader, “damn- 
ing him with faint praise.” Whatever factors 
may actually be involved in leading to conviction 
on the part of his readers, he never demanded that 
he be believed merely on his own authority. His 
books are described as “Bible treatises” or “Bible 
helps.” I have already mentioned that the Bible, 
not the Judge, is ordinarily quoted by a brother 
in answering a question. The literature has shown 
no marked tendency to assume the fixed charac- 
ter of a sacred literature. Only the latest writings 
are actively featured. Those of Pastor Russell 
are not even kept in print. The earlier writings 
are regarded as out of date; the Judge does not 
hesitate to characterize quite frankly as errors 
statements made in his own earlier writings as 
well as in those of Pastor Russell. 

I have mentioned the impersonal character of 
the Society and the advantages derived there- 
from; there is a comparable, impersonal quality 
about the leadership of Judge Rutherford. Some 
of the most important and official of the group’s 
literature, which members have assured me is the 
product of his pen, appears with neither his nor 
anyone else’s name appended. Contrary to the 
case with so many leaders, the details of his private 
life are not featured; the rank-and-file seem to 
know very littie concerning them and to show 
very little interest in them; no “mythology” 
seems to have grown up about him. With rather 
infrequent exceptions his style and manner of 
delivery are highly unemotional, of a kind calcu- 
lated to appear dry to the outsider, at the opposite 
extreme from revivalism.' His addresses are 
read from carefully-prepared manuscripts, the 
style of which is virtually identical with that of 
his writings with their scriptural arguments. His 


5It is difficult to imagine a more misleading state- 
ment than that of Elmer T. Clark (The Small Sects in 
America, p. 58) te the effect that the witnesses represent 
“a typical example of the sect which revolves around 
the spectacular leader.” 
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manner, in short, is not such as to call forcible 
attention to his personality as such; it is difficult 
to imagine how a person could become a witness 
principally as a result of being “carried off his 
feet” by the Judge’s oratory. 

The rank-and-file’s sense of equality with 
Rutherford is illustrated in typical fashion in the 
following: 


...@ Colored girl of about age 15...was on the 
street with one of the small tables, placing magazines. 
A well-dressed man, thought to be a religionist of 
some kind, came to the table. After a brief conver- 
sation he asked, “who puts these magazines out?” 
She replied, “They are published by the Watchtower 
Bible and Tract Society.” Then he asked, “Does 
Rutherford have anything to do with it?” To this 
she replied, “Judge Rutherford is one of Jehovah’s 
witnesses, just like me.” At this he went on down 
the street mumbling to himself—From Consolation 
(May 14, 1941) p. 18. 


In one of his public utterances the Judge vigorously 
denied that he was the “leader” of the witnesses, 
describing himself as merely “one of the boys 
fighting along with you.’* By the rank-and-file 
he was most commonly referred to as “Brother 
Rutherford.” 

Butt here are many indications that at the same 
time Brother Rutherford definitely enjoyed in 
certain respects a special prestige setting him 
apart from all his fellow-members of the group. 
Above all, there are the facts we have already 
considered relative to the actual power which he 
wielded; but there are other indications bearing 
more directly on the personal feeling of the 
witnesses for him. Both in their witnessiffg 
activities and at meetings, much time is devoted 
to listening to sound-recordings of his addresses— 
although it is typical of the movement that this 


6 This statement, as well as the other means we have 
described, by means of which emphasis is directed 
away from the Judge’s role as leader, may be inter- 
preted as a special case, taking a form characteristic 
of the particular group, of a wide-spread tendency on 
the part of leaders to indulge in various kinds of acts 
of symbolical self-demotion, by which they make their 
followers feel more nearly equal to themselves. Prob- 
ably one of the secrets of effective leadership consists in 
achieving a balance, appropriate to the particular 
situation, between this and the avoidance of so great a 
lowering of dignity as would impair the respect of the 
followers. The systematic study of these problems of 
leadership would probably yield very interesting and 
valuable results. 
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practice is justified merely as a means on the 
ground that the Judge, as a better speaker than 
most of themselves, can present the message more 
effectively. Again, while most organization in- 
structions emanate from the impersonal “‘Society,”’ 
occasionally, perhaps where the matter was one of 
special importance, such instructions were pre- 
sented in the form of letters to the brethren signed 
by the Judge. In their extemporized prayers at 
meetings the Lord was frequently asked, to- 
gether with other things, to bless “our dear 
Brother Rutherford.” 

The position of Judge Rutherford was well 
shown by the reactions of the group following upon 
his death—although the most striking feature of 
them was that they were so few or so little marked. 
Both at the time of his death and up to the present 
the witnesses have continued going about their 
business much as formerly. Expressions of a 
feeling of having sustained a great loss were indeed 
to be heard occasionally; but they were not ex- 
tremely frequent or intense. As would be ex- 
pected, given its great interest in minimizing the 
role of personalities in its affairs, the group actively 
strives to minimize in its own view the importance 
of its loss; witnesses are urged not to mourn, but 
to continue serving the Lord with zeal and in 
unity without interruption. 

There are three distinct but closely related sets 
of questions which we may ask concerning the 
character of Judge Rutherford’s leadership: 
questions as to the degree of prestige which he 
enjoyed; questions as to the amount of the actual 
power which he wielded in the movement’s coun- 
cils; and, finally, questions as to the extent to 
which these measures of prestige and of power 
attaching to him were derived, respectively, from 
‘fnstitutional” and from “personal-charismatic”’ 
sources. 

We have seen that his prestige, or the awe in 
which he was held, was relatively slight, at least 
as judged by the comparative absence of strong, 
outward expressions of such sentiments. Espe- 
cially does this appear to have been the case when 
the decisive character of his power is taken into 
consideration. His position was thus the opposite 
of that of the British sovereign, who enjoys great 
prestige but wields little power. This situation 
was made possible largely by the peculiar positions 
of the other three authorities, especially by those 
of Jehovah and of the Bible. For sentiments of 
respect and awe were chiefly centered on and 
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around these; their position of central importance 
as objects around which sentiments clustered 
brought it about that they “drew off” these senti- 
ments from Judge Rutherford. His power largely 
depended on those features of his situation as a 
result of which he “controlled” the high respect 
in which these were held, determining the lines 
of action which were to receive the sanction of 
this respect. Jehovah was the chief repository 
of this respect; as his revealed Word, the Bible 
was also venerated; Judge Rutherford exercised 
not what was felt to be his own authority, but 
that of the Bible, by determining the sense in 
which this book of many meanings was to be taken. 

A moderate prestige remained for the Judge 
himself; it was in part by virtue of this respect 
that he was able to “control” the authority or 
charisma of the Bible—while, reversing the rela- 
tionship, it was probably also in part by virtue 
of this very ability to exercise this control that he 
enjoyed such measure of personal prestige as he 
did. A further factor aiding in making possible 
the relatively low degree of awe in which the Judge 
was held was the fact that his authority was in 
part exercised through, perhaps shared with, the 
impersonal “Society,” which still further drew 
attention away from its president personally, as 
well as from men in general. 

There remains our third question of the roles 
respectively of “personal” and of “institutional” 
factors in the Judge’s prestige and power. It is 
insufficient merely to attempt to define his posi- 
tion as some point on a scale between the extremes 
of two types; for his leadership partook in certain 
respects conspicuously of the character of each 
extreme. He occupied the office of president 
without interruption from directly after the death 
of his predecessor in 1916 until his own death in 
1942; his personal energy and abilities appear 
to have been principal factors in building up the 
organization and establishing it on a sound basis 
after it had fallen into a somewhat demoralized 
condition during the First World War; and, per- 
haps of greatest importance as indicating the 
personal character of his leadership, his very 
great power—not in itself necessarily indicative 
of personal leadership—, the degree of his author- 
ity, and the spheres within which it was to operate 
and the extent to which it was limited by other 


authorities, was not clearly defined and was not 
subjected to definite institutional regulation 
prescribing the exact duties and prerogatives of 
the office of president. 

However, we have seen that the witnesses’ 
sense of following Judge Rutherford personally was 
not strong; active sentiments of personal devotion 
were reserved for the Lord. The failure of his 
death, at least up to the present, to bring in its 
train any marked changes in the group’s charac- 
ter, or to have constituted to any marked degree 
a “crisis” for it, is indicative of the considerable 
extent to which the movement has genuinely come 
to assume the character of a “stable institution.” 
However, the group shows signs, it will be remem- 
bered, of actively striving to minimize the effects 
upon it of the death; I now wish to suggest further 
that, similarly, the group actively strove to empha- 
size the institutional features of the Judge’s 
leadership. Why should the group have done 
this? Probably because in submitting to an 
institutional leader a follower is able to feel that 
he is submitting not so much to a man personally 
as to his group and to that for which it stands, in 
the present instance, the Lord; and furthermore, 
even though in our group the scope of the leader’s 
power is not defined in any definitely accepted 
fashion, the fact that such definition is a common 
attribute of institutional leadership might well 
lead the group to find titles suggestive of institu- 
tional leadership more congenial with its 
“individualistic” sentiments. At any rate, it is 
emphasized that the Judge was merely “the presi- 
dent of the Society,” Christ being the only 
“l@ader”; for the latter term is more suggestive 
of personal leadership—compare the preference 
for it shown by contemporary Nazis and Fascists, 
perhaps for the same reasons that the witnesses 
reject it. 

The sociologist may well feel convinced that the 
real source of the group’s ideology is in the imagina- 
tion of the Judge; but the attempt is always made 
to base every detail of every conclusion on the 
Bible—nothing would be less characteristic than 
for the president to indulge in what has been 
described as conduct typifying the charismatic 
leader by demanding adherence to his views 
merely because he was advancing them. 
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SENIORITY AND THE DEMOCRATIC CRISIS 


DUVAL T. McCUTCHEN 
Washington, D. C. 


T IS frequently said of late that the test in 
modern war between nations is not so mucha 
test between armies as it is a test between 

industrial production systems, but we believe 
that this concept is too narrow and that the real 
test must be between respective social efficiencies 
in the broadest sense. The home front is co- 
ordinate with the military front in its require- 
ments of leadership, political as well as industrial, 
its requirements of morale, and other efficiency 
factors generally. Since democracy with its 
coordinate capitalistic system is facing its severest 
crisis, it is desirable to examine it from the point 
of view of discovering factors which may release 
social energy! as well as factors which tend to dam 
up and hold in check this energy. Such a study 
of recent trends in the social relationships within 
our industrial organization will soon reveal the 
increasing emphasis on the seniority principle as a 
basis of economic reward. The question is fair, 
whether seniority is, in fact, democracy, or whether 
it is altruism gone to seed. 

Alec H. Mowatt, of the Division of Industrial 
Relations, Bureau of Labor Statistics, has defined 
the seniority principle as follows: 


Seniority, as used in industrial relations, is preference 
in certain conditions of employment, on the basis of 
the employee’s length of service. The right of sen- 
iority is based on the principle that the greatest possible 
job security, opportunity for promotion, and other 
privileges should go hand in hand with satisfactory 
performance on the job.? 





1D. T. McCutchen, “Vertical Mobility in Economic 
Status,” Journal of Social Philosophy, 5, No. 4 (July 
1940), 338-345. 
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As a theory on which the growing acceptance 
of this principle is based, Mr. Mowatt says: 


The general principle of seniority is as old as the 
employer-employee relationship itself. In the skilled 
trades particularly, seniority always has been more or 
less observed, since the employee’s skill was an asset 
not easily replaced. With the trend toward simple 
mechanized processes, lengthy apprenticeship or 
learning periods become less important, and the 
individual worker is more easily replaced. The worker 
thereby is deprived of such security as arises from the 
possession of a special skill. As a consequence, many 
unions, which formerly secured job protection for the 
members through stringent apprenticeship regulations, 
now seek the same ends through the establishment of 
seniority rights. , 


This observer adds as arguments that the 
seniority system is a defense against discriminatory 
firing, a protection for older workers* and precludes 
favoritism by union officials where firing is through 
the union. Amongst the objections he notes that 
layoffs fall on younger workers, so that the 
employment balance becomes upset by too many 
older workers. Likewise the objection is heard 
that the practice is not compatible with efficient 
plant operation, reducing as it does employee 
incentive. 

No one will deny that the right of hiring and 
firing, promoting and demoting on the basis of 


2 A. H. Mowatt, “Seniority Provisions in Collective 
Agreements,” Monthly Labor Review, 47 (Dec. 1938), 
1250-60. 

%See also Lillian Gilbreth, 
Measure Length of Service?” 
29 (Feb. 1930), 310-311. 
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mere whim and caprice* of foremen, superintend- 
ents, managers and owners, jealously defended 
by American industrialists of the “old school,” 
entails the greatest evils for society and is, in fact, 
a form of tyranny. There should be no question 
among serious students of advocating a return to 
such a free system; for the rise of unionism indi- 
cates that industrial workers will not permit such 
denial of their inherent rights as was entailed by 
this earlier system of whim and caprice. It is for 
this reason that the industrial world has felt such 
powerful unrest in the form of labor troubles and 
social upheavals in the early part of the 20th 
century. It is this pressure from rebellion against 
the insecurity of whim and caprice that has slowly 
brought to prominence the seniority system. 
However, it seems that there is no valid basis for 
this other extreme. The course of society would 
probably be smoother if social engineers would 
endeavor to shorten the arcs of the social pendulum 
by analyzing the trends and accepting a golden 
mean position instead of adopting the dema- 
gogue’s practice of being for the extreme which the 
people approve and thus lengthening the arcs. 

The seniority principle may be studied from 
four facets, each of which leads into the other: 
(1) that the seniority principle destroys incentive 
and hence deals a death blow to social efficiency; 
(2) that it is subject to becoming a seniority sys- 
tem only for those born into the economic brackets 
constituting the lower two-thirds of society, with 
means of escape for those who know the “right 
people”; (3) that it leads to a crystallized society 
devoid of opportunity for the individual; and (4) 
that it fails to bring tc the top enough capable 
leaders who can produce the requisite social 
efficiency for political and economic survival. 

The military organizations are amongst the 
foremost practitioners of the seniority system in 
America. Relative to its effect in one branch, 
the Army, Major Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson 
(retired) says: 


Our American army officers...rise easily through 
every grade from second lieutenant to colonel by a 
gentle, jellyfish-like oscillation upwards, dependent, 


. o7- 





*D. T. McCutchen, “Theory and Technique of 
Labor Relations,” Social Forces, 17 (May 1939), 
551-556; “Psychological Tyranny in Vestigial Social 
Forms,” Journal of Psychology, 13 (Jan. 1942) 61-68; 
“Soc. Psych. Standard in Comparative Legislation,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, 15 (1942), 281-291. 


in time, solely upon the speed by which men above die 
off or retire.... Making age the sole requisite for 
command in our army we would automatically have 
barred such soldiers as Hannibal, Caesar, Alexander, 
and Napoleon ..... . 


By statistics Major Wheeler-Nicholson then 
demonstrates how these Army officers who have 


‘reached their positions by seniority have been 


slow to accept new inventions and _ tactical 
weapons. In contrast, he points to the German 
army, generally recognized as being efficient: 


Hitler’s secret weapon... is what is commonly known 
as military directing intelligence or brains... . After 
the annua] German maneuvers, there is a noticeable 
swelling in the... retired lists of the German Officer’s 
Corps. .. . Making promotion depend upon meritorious 
conduct,...the German system enforces a steady 
elimination of the totally blind, thereby making room 
for the clear-eyed men at the top. 


Major Wheeler-Nicholson and other writers on 
the subject however believe that American 
businessmen and politicians rise on a basis of 
efficiency. While this is substantially true as to 
early industrial America, the previously mentioned 
increased acceptance of the seniority system due 
only partially to labor unions, appears to be fast 
changing the industrial picture. 

In order to study the workings of the seniority 
principle in other than military fields I selected 
a government bureau theoretically operating a 
hundred per cent under this principle. One rule 
in force with one class of personnel in this bureau 
gives an automatic promotion of fifty dollars per 
month at the end of two years, another at the end 
of five years, and yet another after ten years’ 
service. In practice, one per cent or less of the 
employees of this class are denied such promotions 
because of failure in qualifications. Beyond this 
minor percentage there is supposed to be no 
exception to the seniority rule in the four grades 
of salary rating. 

In a section of this bureau employing ten men 
of the class studied, excluding administrative 


5 Maj. Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson, “Generals Need 
Brains,” Scribner’s Commentator, (Dec. 1940), p. 51. 
(See also Congressman Ross A. Collins, “Wanted— 
for the American Army: Youthful Leadership and 
Promotion by Merit,” Reader's Digest, (July 1941), 
p. 12. 

6 The author will furnish privately and in confidence 
the name of the Government Bureau for any serious 
student who wishes to check the data. 
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officers, it was discovered at the beginning of the 
study that one man, A, with less than two years’ 
seniority habitually accomplished almost twice 
the output of the less efficient men in his own 
seniority class, while his output was almost exactly 
fifty per cent more than the average for all em- 
ployees doing similar work regardless of seniority. 
He probably worked at capacity at all times. 
Another worker of the same seniority class, B, 
followed this leading employee closely, accom- 
plishing only slightly less. The oldest employee, 
who was paid the highest salary, accomplished 
slightly less than the.average for the entire bureau. 
His record was equalled by one employee of six 
years’ tenure (the next to the oldest class) and 
slightly exceeded by another of the same grade 
as the latter. The remainder of the employees 
were of the lowest seniority grade and did an 
average quantity of work or less. The quality 
of the work was low for the employee of greatest 
seniority and for two or three of the class of less 
than two years’ tenure. 

It is noted that not one of these employees ever 
failed to be raised on the calendar principle, none 
being promoted sooner just as no promotion for 
any one was suspended for even a single day. 
However, the wide divergence of the men in value 
to the establishment will be immediately apparent. 
The employee having the longest service has one 
of the worst records. The general character of 
this condition was confirmed in five additional 
cases outside this particular section, in which cases 
gross errors of a nature showing lax work and bad 
judgment were confirmed against men of more 
than ten years’ incumbency and highest salary, 
along with no better than average output. Those 
errors had been noted and corrected by men of 
the lowest seniority class. 

It is to be remarked that employees A and B, 
according to the ironclad policy, will never be 
able to advance beyond the three employees in 
the advanced classes, while the less efficient in 
the same class enjoy exactly the same chances. 
The shattering effect on the morale of employees 
A and B may be predicted by a study of the 
work habits of the oldest employees whose dis- 
interested attitudes were confirmed as being gen- 
eral in their respective classes. The problem is 
one of individual justice as well as incentive and 
the normal reactions of human psychology to 
environment. Fortunately a test on the same 
group was available to show the effects of the 
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‘incentive system in contrast to the seniority sys- 
tem as a personnel policy. 

Confirming Mowatt’s observation cited above 
that the seniority principle is incompatible with 
efficient plant operation, the administration of 
this government bureau was confronted with a 
series of lagging production reports. Wedded as 
they were to the seniority principle, it was neces- 
sary to revive the flagging interest of the employees 
in actual work by one expedient or another. An 
order was issued establishing a sort of Honor Roll 
giving ratings of “Excellent,” “Very Good,” 
and “Good” to the employees and tying this directly 
to the quantity of work produced by the employee. 
There was a vague implication that this would 
have something to do with future promotions, 
though the seniority principle was not abrogated. 

The first observation after this order was that 
there resulted an immediate and substantial 
increase in the work output by all employees. In 
at least one case this was at the expense of the 
quality of the work; however, familiarity with 
his case by the writer makes the explanation an 
easy one, since the employee was known to spend 
a certain number of hours each day on personal 
pursuits. Instead of sacrificing personal pursuits 
the quantity production was achieved in this case 
at the expense of quality. In the case of A, 
who as has been noted was probably operating 
at capacity at all times, no variation outside the 
normal margin of error was observed. Employee 
B increased his output slightly. The three em- 
ployees in the two most advanced grades increased 
their output to just above the average for the 
entire bureau and the unit production per man 
was approximately equal among the three. The 
remainder of the employees, though speeding up, 
still trailed in the report sheet. Thus it appears 
that the mere offer of a dubious honor, with the 
vaguest possible implication of effect on salaries, 
is disclosed as sufficient to produce a definite 
increase in attention to duties on the part of a 
majority of employees. 

In the face of these facts, the personnel directors 
do not retreat from their positions. Since they 
obtained their positions in this bureau by seniority 
they are prejudiced in its favor. However, they 
give as their explanation for retaining the seniority 
principle three main points: (1) If an employee 
is promoted out of turn there is a noticeable 
lowering of the work output of other employees; 
(2) the seniority system prevents an uproar of 
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complaints and bickering about promotions; and 
(3) they do not want to give the CIO a toe-hold 
for making trouble. 

However, it is believed these explanations are 
merely a rationale for doing what the adminis- 
trators want to do for other reasons.’ If, of 
course, an employee is promoted wundeservedly 
out of turn, the other employees certainly will 
not be encouraged to work harder, and probably 
it is from instances where this has happened that 
the personnel directors have formed their con- 
clusion on this point. However, it appears that, 
if the undeniably best employee is promoted on 
his record and all other employees are told that 
the same will apply to them, the initiative dis- 
closed in the data above will assert itself, especially 
if it is made clear that those who permit them- 
selves to slump will be demoted or dismissed. 
As to the second point, complaints by men who 
are undeserving are not of any importance nor 
are complaints per se of much significance any- 
way. Finally, administrators must choose be- 
tween doing what is right and permitting the CIO 
to destroy the efficiency of the organization. 

In this particular organization it is to be noted 
that there has been a rapid turnover of men, 
systematically “leaching out” those who could 
obtain positions in industry. This is a type of 
protest which is quite as destructive to the effi- 
ciency of an organization as the “complaints” 
so carefully avoided by the personnel directors. 

As an explanation of this behavior, it may be 
supposed that man is fundamentally selfish.® 
The degree of his selfishness, generally speaking, 
varies in inverse ratio to his intelligence. As soon 
as the average man discovers that he is secure, 
that his advancement is secure, and that the 
energy put into his work will in no important way 
affect his security or his future, he will have a 
pronounced tendency to rest on his oars. He will 
get all he can with as little effort as possible. 
This is a law of social psychology. He will not 
work to increase his knowledge or skill, for his 
reward is the same anyhow; just as he will not 
strive to produce efficiently. Why should he? 
He gets a promotion only as the men ahead of him 
move on over the hill to death or as time has ticked 
off its mileposts. 


7D. T. McCutchen, “Vertical Mobility in Economic 
Status,” Journal of Social Philosophy, 5, No. 4 (July 
1940), 338-345. 

* A. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, passim. 


But, in any substantial group, there will be some 
men who will resent this straitjacket of time, 
who will feel an overpowering claustrophobia at 
finding that their muscles or brains cannot bend 
the environment from its dirge-like march. They 
are by nature energetic and efficient. Witness 
employee A cited above, who worked at capacity 
all the time. Such employees, more sensitive, 
will be discontented and restless when others who 
read the latest novels or sleep half of every work- 
day, but who were employed two weeks prior, 
for example, are promoted ahead. The high 
incidence of insanity in our society, and in this 
particular bureau, tends to bear out the devas- 
tating effects due to the seniority principle, aside 
from the losses due to turnover of personnel and 
dampening of enthusiasm which also result. (At 
least one employee of the government bureau 
studied suffered a nervous breakdown when he 
failed to obtain an appointment which his senior 
received.) 

That the flesh is weak is a truism; it works only 
to get something it values. However, in this 
innate selfishness of the individual, society has a 
tremendous source of power, like a waterfall, 
which can be harnessed by a proper system, so 
that the individual in society may be encouraged 
to the production of the goods of civilization and 
luxury in ever-increasing measure through stimu- 
lation of this incentive and the selfish spirit. As 
indicated by the data cited above, here is a great 
source of power. The crisis in democracies indi- 
cates that this source of efficiency and, hence, 
power must be utilized so as to result in a height- 
ened social efficiency and, collaterally, individual 
justice. 

Tending to damage productive efficiency of 
employees also, and to make the employee more 
cynical, will be the frequent observation that 
some who are related to powerful persons are able 
to “by-pass” the seniority system, so that the 
latter becomes only applicable to those who are 
obscure and without influence and, in fact, a 
means of suppressing the meritorious from the 
lower classes so that they will not become com- 
petitors with the members of the upper classes. 
For, it is to be noted that every man who obtains 
an upper bracket job by “unfair” means prevents 
a man from entering this job by “fair” means. 

As Major Wheeler-Nicholson says in regard 
to the Army: 
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In this higher sphere... it is truly remarkable how 
often those officers who have married the daughter 
of a Senator, the daughter of a General or have been a 
General’s aide are “selected” (promoted). ...Con- 
sequently, with the well-known proneness of like to 
choose like, we have a perpetuation of the same type of 
men in power, generation after generation.’ 


In the government bureau previously mentioned 
as having been studied by the author, where the 
seniority system is theoretically strictly main- 
tained, “exceptions to the rule” of seniority also 
may be observed. In this case, an employee of 
three years’ tenure whose wife was the daughter 
of a high official was promoted in one step to the 
extent of fifty per cent more than his original 
salary over the heads of many men of ten years’ 
tenure. In this establishment there is one 
section employing about twenty men doing 
slightly different work from all other employees 
in other sections. This section maintains a 
higher salary range than the remainder of the 
establishment. Any person who knows the 
“proper people” may be transferred to this sec- 
tion where his pay can be raised without regard 
to the seniority principle applicable to the great 
mass of employees. Reasons for the higher pay 
in the small section can always be supplied, fic- 
titional or real. But it serves as a by-pass for 
those who know the “right people.” Other 
instances where friends of administrative officers 
by-passed the seniority principle were confirmed. 

In another way this seniority system is thought 
to be, in effect, for the poor and obscure only, 
and that is, by the requirement of “experience” 
in new employees in better positions. Virtually 
all positions offered in the Federal Civil Service 
require specialized experience, so that once an 
employee has started in one type of work he can- 
not change regardless of ability. A person of 
mediocre talents who started doing given work 
will get the advanced position because he has 
experience, which is another term for seniority. 
While at the same time a brilliant employee in 
another type of work would be excluded from the 
field as lacking experience. However, this pro- 
vision also furnishes a by-pass for members of the 
upper classes. For example, in recent years 
many jobs in Federal Civil Service personnel work 
have been created, all requiring experience as a 
primary qualification. However, WPA, PWA, 


® Maj. Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson, “Generals Need 
Brains,” Scribner’s Commentator, (Dec. 1940), p. 51. 
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and similar establishments had been built up on a 
basis of political spoils. Many personnel jobs 
in these establishments had been given to persons 
having political influence regardless of experience. 
They acquired experience in personnel work on 
these jobs which enabled them to qualify at the 
Civil Service Commission for the advanced posi- 
tions in permanent establishments. Likewise, 
personnel positions in industry are often “plums” 
to give to friends and relatives of the officials. 
They obtain the jobs through influence and are 
then able to qualify for advanced positions else- 
where on the basis of this experience. These are 
illustrations of a tendency whereby a citizen can- 
not get a job without experience and he cannot get 
experience without a job, rendering it impossible 
to really obtain an advanced economic status ex- 
cept through the O.K. given on basis of friendship 
or blood relationship of a member of the ad- 
ministrative classes or through the slow process 
of seniority advancement. 

It is reported that by means of such require- 
ments of experience and apprenticeship by mem- 
bers of the Electricians’ Union in New York City, 
everyone is excluded from being an electrician ex- 
cept those who are related to or are friends of per- 
sons now electricians. Society thus comes to be 
composed of a series of carefully protected eco- 
nomic domains. 

The picture which has been drawn is of a crystal- 
lized society, a system of gout and rickets,’ in 
which the great mass start their toil at an early 
age, if they find a job at all, behind the backs of 
multitudes upon whose death or debility their 
advancement depends, while the upper classes 
start out at an advanced economic status or 
quickly by-pass the seniority system to obtain 
such an advanced economic status. The hard 
pounding of a hard economic life takes the fight 
out of the sensitive, energetic, and strong, so that 
by the time the seniority system brings any of 
them to an advanced status they have lost any 
idealism and fire and have become dull-eyed and 
mercenary. However, those few finally raised to 
a point of advanced economic status where they 
might have influence are most likely to be of in- 
competent or indifferent caliber since there are 
many more of these men than of the ambitious or 
efficient, and specially skilled—and the calendar 


10 Gout in the upper classes because they have too 
much and Rickets in the lower classes because they 
have too little. 
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makes no distinction. And in this crystallized 
society, the upper classes need not work because 
they receive their positions by virtue of their heri- 
tage or friendships (in large proportion with a 
growing tendency to stress this as the sole value); 
and the lower classes need not work diligently or 
efficiently because the only reward is on the basis 
of seniority alone. The crystallized society is 
thus hopelessly inefficient. 

The acceptance by personnel men (seeking a 
system by which the plant can make the most 
money) of the seniority principle, as a means 
(they allege) of avoiding bickering and the lowered 
morale of disgruntled employees, is the solution 
of problems with the parochial viewpoint of the 
plant and the personnel man’s private ease as the 
main objectives. A broader viewpoint to which 
personnel men should be persuaded would include 
the thought that a high social efficiency" is desir- 
able from the standpoint of the lowliest participant 
as well as those who enjoy the greatest opulence: 
that an advanced degree of social efficiency is vital 
lest economic hardship breed revolution in which 
the highest and the lowest suffer, or lest social 
weakness invite war at the expense of the weak 
nation; that such desirable social efficiency is a 
function of the aggregate of social leadership of all 
the units and institutions of society of any effectual 
magnitude; and, finally, that the seniority system 
if at all widespread dampens effectively the de- 
velopment of leaders and organizers essential for 
the units and institutions of society from the 
Presidency down to, for example, the cigar factory 
with ten employees. 

It is through struggle that men become compe- 
tent." In periods of economic dislocation, under- 
standing of that dislocation is more likely to be 
developed by experiencing the struggle than by a 
career as a playboy until it is time to inherit the 
reins of power by virtue of birth or some similar 
control over the social and political means. Yet 
such a man equipped by struggle with a compe- 
tence and a hardness sufficient to cope with the 
problems which required the struggle, today, where 
the seniority system is practised, must often begin 
a slow and stifling progress behind the backs of 
myriads of men whose personal chemistry and 
experiences have not similarly equipped them with 


"—D. T. McCutchen, “Vertical Mobility in Economic 
Status,” Journal of Social Philosophy, 5, No. 4 (July 
1940), 338-345. 
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the competence or even the energy to desire to 
solve, in a large number of cases, even their own 
problems let alone the problems confronting 
society. Ability or energy count for nothing in 
this rule of the calendar. The leaders, like the 
personnel directors in the Government bureau, 
produced by this system, are there by virtue of the 
accider’. of their employment date; hence, they 
tend to preserve the same system regardless of 
efficiency, and to appoint their own kind, their 
friends and their relatives. The leaders, more 
often than not, will be incompetent; while the com- 
petent men are still buried by lack of seniority. 

If a man starts at the bottom, down where there 
is the struggle that makes competence, he must 
advance rapidly according to his ability in order 
to acquire a position from which he can command 
attention as a leader in time to be of service as a 
leader and organizer of his community. Only 
through revolution may an utter unknown, with- 
out previous position, ever come to power or be 
heard. In a stabilized society, or at least in this 
society, the fabric is such that a man “must crawl 
before he walks,” must hold the position next 
lower before he can get the one next higher; all 
of which is to say advancement in our society must 
be a step at a time and that if men from the lower 
brackets are to attain positions of influence, they 
must advance faster than is possible under the 
seniority system. 

It is thus seen that only through a promotion 
system based on merit, as measured in ability, 
accomplishment, and energy, can a society such 
as that of the American Democracy develop a 
sufficient number of the leaders vital to its con- 
tinued existence and prosperity. And it is to be 
emphasized that a one or two percent difference 
between employees may make an untold difference 
in final social efficiency. Is this opinion or is it 
fact? The answer is found in the experience of 
France, where the Union principles, and seniority 
is one such principle, held the greatest sway they 
ever held in any nation. And France did not sur- 
vive the first test of the leadership which its system 
had produced. 

Such a theory rejects the view that men of 
wealth and their sons possess all the ability that is 
needed to manage a modern, complex society as 
well as the institutions of society. The standing 
refutation of this rejected view is found in Hitler, 
Stalin, Mussolini, and Kemal Attaturk in recent 
times, all of whom originated amongst the lower 
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classes. Obviously wealthy men may possess a 
high secondary ability so that most of them may 
manage their wealth and capital institutions which 
may be a part of it. Some may likewise be as 
able as any men might be. But this upper class 
must be continually revitalized with men from the 
lower levels by an orderly flow if our society is to 
continue efficiently and effectively. 

This advancement of the meritorious is good for 
the members of the upper class because it prevents 
weakness which leads to disastrous upheavals and 
conquest by international marauders, wherein the 
rich are plundered with the rest. It is likewise 
good for the members of the lower classes, the 
fellow employees passed by in the upward flow of 
the meritorious, because it assures social efficiency 
by which these persons, not able themselves to 
contribute greatly to producing it, are brought a 
more abundant life. Above all, in view of these 
virtues, the merit system" gives individual justice 
based on comparable reward according to the 
amount contributed to society. It is Equity. 

However, if we must have the seniority system, 
why base it on length of service in a given establish- 
ment? After a given period has elapsed, depend- 
ing on the type of work, why not rest promotion 
on seniority-in-this-entire-vale-of-tears, that is, 
on the employee’s age? The economic means is 
after all but a series of channels (such as the Civil 
Service, or higher education, or employee of Gen- 
eral Electric, or the retail goods business). One 
finds a channel and learns to utilize it and his 
economic progress is assured. Should one be 
penalized for being slow to find a given channel, 
even though he is born far away while another is 
born close? The seniority principle is itself an 
admission that promotion is not on a basis of 
efficiency. If the theory of seniority is that an 
older man in the job is more efficient, then effi- 
ciency should speak for itself. If this is not the 
theory, then one man must be considered as effi- 
cient as another after both have been employed 
for an initial period. If the latter is admitted, 
then the employee who is oldest in years from birth 
ethically ought to be promoted first, so that he may 
enjoy some of the fruits of the added prosperity 
ere he is too old, leaving the younger man, who has 
more time to be promoted, to reap his reward and 


13 At present, the merit system in the Civil Service 
largely pertains to a method of appointment and does 
not extend to promotion on the job as it seems it ought 
to be extended. 
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the fruits thereof later. The amount of happiness 
would be thus better distributed, and this prin- 
ciple is therefore ethically more sound. An 
individual who was one of twenty employed in a 
given week but who had to travel across the United 
States while nineteen others living nearby began 
accumulating seniority, would not thus be pun- 
ished by society for having lived across the coun- 
try from the job. If seniority is valid at all, then 
the age is a better standard than seniority in a 
given job. 

The strict seniority system is sometimes modified 
by family status of an employee or even by a fac- 
tor based on ability. The former has, of course, a 
strict social interpretation and as such has some 
favorable aspects. The latter, if workable, might 
be the more desirable standard. 

If one admits the validity of the seniority prin- 
ciple, one other problem arises in conjunction with 
its interpretation. If the principle is valid at all, 
then age is a better standard thdn term of tenure. 
But likewise, one might say that seniority in the 
nation of the employee and his ancestors is a more 
just and equitable standard than either of the 
former interpretations. The argument in such a 
case would be that in a comparatively young nation 
such as this, with a steady stream of immigration, 
the pioneers found a hazardous existence, hard and 
cruel, and that they coped with it and triumphed 
mainly because they desired to build a land for 
their sons, grandsons, and descendants to enjoy 
and inhabit as free men. Life became pro- 
gressively easier down through the years, but not 
for many long years did the land become a place 
for soft living. Each new decade had its difficul- 
ties, but not as great as those of the preceding 
decade. Because these ancestors fought and en- 
dured these cruelties and hardships, they earned a 
comparable equity in the fruits of the developed 
and mature society for their descendants, and thus 
this seniority ought to be honored. 

It does not seem from these arguments, which 
to many are of the reductio ad absurdum type, that 
the seniority system is valid at all, but those who 
believe in it must risk the possibility that these 
arguments might be convincing to others. 

The economic tradition of America (until the 
present century on a rough merit basis) and the 
common sense of Americans would seem to point 
to reward of the individual according to what he 
contributes to society, the reward of initiative, as 
the just system. And we have argued that it 
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produces the greatest social efficiency, as is borne 
out by the history of America which is the record 
of a society that has brought to all classes of people 
the greatest measure of abundance and the most 
effective productive system the world has ever 
seen. It may be argued that it is difficult to 
operate a merit system without bringing back the 
evils of whim and caprice, but a difficulty should 
not deter men from doing what is right and neces- 
sary to preserve the American system. A tech- 
nique for obtaining economic advancement on 
merit can be found, and at least one proposal in 
this direction has been described by which a 
special court system would assume the task of 
determining rights of promotion." 

To the school of thought which accepts the 
seniority system, of whom Professor Rexford G. 
Tugwell is a representative, such individualism 
as is here proposed is a sign of a desire to exploit 
one’s fellowmen.* Its advocates want to be able 
to make profits at the expense of others, he says; 
they are not willing to be put in the restrictive 
molds of the “general good,” as defined, of course, 
by such arch-altruists as Professor Tugwell, be- 
cause this prevents their exploitation of others. 

This argument, while effectively answered by 
the foregoing, nevertheless is so vital, coming as it 
does from an insider of the modern school advocat- 
ing administrative government, that it requires 
notice. After all, it poses the real issue, which is 
the issue of administrative law and its ex cathedra 
rule from above versus individualism and rule by 
natural law. The one poses the claim to the value 
called “the general good”’; the other poses the ac- 
tual value of the individual. It is the State versus 
the Individual. It is believed that the former is a 
false value as will be evident from the arguments 


“DP. T. McCutchen, “Theory and Technique of 
Labor Relations,” Social Forces, 17 (May 1939), 
551-556; and “Suggestions for a Merit Technique,” 
Good Government, 55, No. 5 (Oct. 1938), 60. 

%R. G. Tugwell, “The Superpolitical,” Journal of 
Social Philosophy, 5, No. 2 (Jan. 1940), 97-114. 


above against the seniority system as the well- 
spring of disastrous social inefficiency. 

In the psychology of these collectivists there is a 
trait that it would be well for the common man to 
watch closely. It is the very human trait of 
weakness in the face of competition, the desire to 
crystallize society in its present condition to fore- 
stall competition by the growing demand and 
ability of the iower classes; and thus there is the 
recognition in each of these collectivists that he is 
on top and that a crystallization of society will 
keep him there. He may not recognize the trait 
as such in his own psychology but this is his motive 
nonetheless; amd this desire to exploit which he 
condemns in the individualist is really, we see, a 
guilty conscience putting into the individualist 
motives which are really his own. At least the 
individualist must be worthy of his hire to his 
fellows and the community. 

At present the seniority promotion system sifts 
down to a negativism: “You shall not pass,” 
directed to the highly efficient. A new emphasis 
is desirable, in which industrialists, businessmen, 
colleges, and government administrative officials 
look upon their units as laboratories for the pzo- 
duction of new leaders, and upon promotions as 
a means of raising up leadership carrying survival 
value for society. 

Thus, the society which is pictured here is 
neither an aristocracy of “Gout and Rickets,” 
nor a proletarian society. Rather it is a dynamic 
society in which individuals flow from the lower 
classes toward the upper classes, carrying the 
knowledge born of struggle to revitalize the leader- 
ship of the body politic. Some members of the 
upper classes will not withstand the competition 
and wil, return to the bottom of the cycle, from 
which their sons, born of good heredity, will be 
able to learn the needs of those around them, by 
which knowledge these sons can again rise to rule 
with renewed vigor. It is thus believed that this 
is a description of an effective democracy and that 
the seniority principle has no place in it. 
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RuRAL SOCIOLOGY AND RuRAL SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 
By Dwight Sanderson. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1942. 806 pp. $4.00. 


This book has been prepared as a textbook in 
rural sociology for college students who may or 
may not have had background courses in general 
sociology. The distinctive contributions of this 
work include the introduction of a larger amount 
of sociological theory than is usually found in 
texts in this field and in making problems of rural 
society the central theme of the book. The words 
of the title, as defined by the author, indicate that 
he is concerned not only with the science of rural 
sociology but also with “rural social organization,” 
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the art or technology “of planning social relation- 
ships in the rural environment by use of the 
methods of science.” Concern with rural welfare 
and the more efficient functioning of rural organ- 
ization and institutions is held to be not in opposi- 
tion to a strictly scientific treatment of rural 
sociology. On the contrary, the author states that 
rural sociology can only make its proper contribu- 
tion to the improvement of rural society by main- 
taining a rigidly scientific attitude. 

The author has divided the book into four main 
parts: I. Introduction: Scope and Aims in the 
Study of Rural Society; II. Environmental Con- 
ditions; III. Rural Institutions, Groups, and 
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Classes; IV. Rural Social Organization in Rela- 
tion to the Great Society. An author as well as a 
subject index is included. The introduction clari- 
fies the distinction between “rural sociology” as a 
science and “rural social organization” as a tech- 
nology for the improvement of rural society. 
Part II deals with the physical, biological, social, 
and cultural background of rural life. Chapter 7, 
Some Problems of American Agriculture, and 
Chapter 8, Agricultural Policies and Their Social 
Implications, are particularly noteworthy. Part 
III includes the bulk of the text and is devoted 
mainly to the structural aspects of rural life. The 
first part of each chapter presents a scientific de- 
scription of the structure and functioning of the 
group or institution concerned and the second part 
discusses the practical problem of improving its 
efficiency so that it may better contribute to rural 
welfare. This part is further subdivided into six 
sections dealing with: A. Biological Organization; 
B. Spatial Organization; C. Institutional Or- 
ganization; D. Interest Groups or Associations; 
E. Rural Classes. Some may differ with the 
author in classifying “The Rural Family” as a 
biological type of organization when its social 
characteristics are chiefly emphasized. Part IV 
discusses the functioning of rural society or the 
forms and processes of social interaction. This 
section is, in many respects, the best although the 
author places most emphasis on Part III. The 
author is here concerned with the problem of how 
social change and trends can be controlled so that 
there will be a gradual improvement of rural 
society. 

The broad knowledge of the author is reflected 
in the fundamental discussions of rural problems. 
Documentation is more complete than for many 
texts in the field. The attempt to separate the 
science of rural sociology from a discussion of the 
problems of rural society, which involve value 
judgments and the selection of goals to be attained, 
has not been entirely successful. At some points, 
the author is unable to refrain from injecting his 
opinion of the desirability of certain conditions 
and trends into what is indicated to be a scientific 
description; e.g., see statement regarding desir- 
ability of preserving neighborhood feeling (p. 
244). In this fault, if such it is, he is not alone. 

Some may take issue with the author in his 
definition of “rural social organization.” The 
author is consistent with his earlier writings but 
the concept has usually been used to denote the 


structure and functioning of rural society. The 
term is here used almost synonymously with “rural 
community organization” which (p. 686) is stated 
to be “the heart of the process of rural social or- 
ganization.” Indeed, there appears to be no sig- 
nificant difference in definition at the community 
level. Both the author and J. F. Steiner have 
been influential in the development of the concept 
of “community organization.” Even the author 
has difficulty in not using “rural social organiza- 
tion” in its more commonly accepted sense. For 
example, when he states (p. 274) that “The social 
organization of the early period of settlement was a 
neighborhood organization,” he is obviously not 
using the concept as a technology for the improve- 
ment of rural society. 

It is noted (p. 55) that the conclusions of Tre- 
wartha regarding the use of Dun and Bradstreet 
data on unincorporated hamlets for showing 
changes in time are apparently accepted at face 
value. A careful reading of Trewartha’s article 
would indicate that his analysis is faulty and his 
conclusions not substantiated by the data pre- 
sented 

This book is prepared as a text in rural sociology 
sO we may now consider its advantages and disad- 
vantages from that point of view. It is admittedly 
too voluminous for “the usual three-hour college 
course”’ in rural sociology. Moreover it must be 
supplemented by outside readings and assignments 
in orde: .. adapt it to the particular area in which 
itisused. There are many advantages to focusing 
on rural problems in considering both the science 
of rural society and possibilities for its improve- 
ment. Students will be challenged by the clear 
and adequate presentation of problems and will 
probably learn more theory as well as obtain a 
better grasp of rural problems than by any other 
type of presentation. The discussion of problems 
is general and therefore of value to students in any 
part of the nation although the author deals 
“more with rural life as found ...in the north- 
eastern states, i.e., east of the Missouri and north 
of the Ohio Rivers.” This limitation is made 
partly because more research in rural sociology has 
been carried on in this area and partly because the 
author is thinking in terms of his own students. 
Although it is explicitly stated (p. 104) that ‘the 
whole social organization of rural life is . . . directly 
dependent upon the type of agriculture and its 
status as an industry in the whole economic com- 
plex,” there is little account taken of differences in 
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the type of rural society found in Mormon villages 
of Utah, cotton plantations of the South, and 
cattle ranches of the West. While there are many 
references to southern studies there are significant 
omissions such as the works of T. C. McCormick 
on “rural social organization” in Arkansas and of 
E. T. Thompson on the plantation system. The 
discussion of the effects of race relations upon com- 
munity structure and functioning is almost com- 
pletely omitted. The many references to southern 
conditions also do not give a very clear picture of 
rural society in the South. It is compared to the 
type of rural society found in the North and Middle 
West. One can get only an inadequate knowledge 
of the life of any culture in terms of a different one. 
Thus the author apparently misinterprets such a 
study as that by Miss Dorothy Jones of the Rock- 
ville community in Hanover County, Virginia 
(p. 282). This is referred to as a community which 
has been solidified by the consolidated school when, 
as a matter of fact, it was solidified long before the 
consolidated school was established and its boun- 
daries do not coincide with those of the school area. 
The consolidated school may, however, be con- 
sidered as one factor in unifying the present com- 
munity. 

It is easy to over-stress the limitations of a book 
which covers such a wide area as the present book. 
Readers should not, however, underestimate its 
value. Dr. Sanderson has made another signifi- 
cant contribution to the field of rural sociology. 
This book will be widely used as a text, especially 
in the Middle West and Northeast, and will be a 
valuable reference in all courses in rural sociology 
where it is not the text. 

ALLEN D. EDWARDS 


Clemson College 


PROBLEMS OF A CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER. Rev. ed. 
By John M. Gillette and James M. Reinhardt. 
New York: American Book Company, 1942. 824 
pp. $4.00. 


This text has a new title, new format, and new 
division and chapter heads. These, in the main, 
distinguish it from the 1937 edition. Some of the 
data, particularly on population, have been brought 
up to the present. There are a number of new 
tables and diagrams. The organization of the 
material has been altered very little. Chapters 
30 and 31 have been rewritten and greatly im- 
proved. Many of the loose phrases and ambiguous 
terms of the older edition have been eliminated or 
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clarified. The text suffers little from joint author- 
ship. As a whole, it is clearly and interestingly 
written. 

The change in title ostensibly is made to conform 
to the current emphasis on social change in 
accounting for the genesis and development of 
social problems. However, not all of the treat- 
ment of problems in the text is in accord with such 
a title. The format and the new heads are a 
decided improvement over the old. There is an 
attempt at classification of social problems—sorely 
needed—but one is left with the feeling that such 
classification is not effectively carried out in the 
presentation of the materials. The book is divided 
into six parts: Society and Problems of Social 
Adjustment; Problems of Adjustment to Nature, 
Population and Wealth Conditions; Health and 
Mental Efficiency; Race and Nativity Conditions; 
The Family and Society: Mating and Child Wel- 
fare; and Significant Problems of General Social 
Control. 

The authors’ treatment of the concept of social 
problems raises the question as to whether at times 
they were writing for their fellow sociologists rather 
than for students of junior college standing. 
Chapter 1 gives the impression of reflecting per- 
sonal and professional controversy; it is elaborated 
beyond the needs of beginning college students. 
Part I suffers some from tautology and redun- 
dancy. The treatment of problems in the text 
leaves one with the impression that much of Part 
I is window dressing. 

There is no explanation for emphasizing certain 
problems and completely omitting others. It 
scarcely seems justifiable to devote 30 pages to 
alcoholism and omit several problems usually 
treated in texts on social problems. Obviously 
it is impossible to treat all social problems in a 
text. Selection and emphasis should be consistent 
with the general frame of reference set up. 

It is no easy task to prepare a textbook for social 
problems. Contemporary sociological theory and 
the refinement and expansion of research have 
greatly complicated the undertaking. The field 
of social problems, once loosely thrown together 
categories commonly designated as pathologies, 
is taking on outlines which give some promise of 
systematic and coordinated treatment. The 
authors of Problems of a Changing Social Order 
have made a contribution toward that end. 

Car E,. DENT 


State College of Washington 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY WITH CHILDREN. By Frederick H. 
Allen, M.D. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1942. 311 pp. $3.50. 

PSYCHOTHERAPY IN MEDICAL Practice. By Maurice 
Levine, M.D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1942. 320pp. $3.50. 

MentTAL Hycrene For Community Norsinc. By 
Eric Kent Clarke, M.D. Minneapolis: The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1942. 262 pp. $3.50. 

PERSONALITY AND MENTAL ILLNEss. By John 
Bowlby, M.D. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 


1942. 280 pp. $2.75. 
America’s Last Kinc. By Manfred Guttmacher, 
M.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942. 


426 pp. $3.50. 
Tue EcurrsE or A Minp. By Alonzo Graves. New 
York: The Medical Journal Press, 1942. 722 pp. 


$5.00. 


Psychotherapy with Children is the gift of one who 
‘ has had an extensive and successful therapeutic 
experience as Director of the Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic. The theme of the book is that 
children with personality and behavior difficulties 
can be helped to help themselves. This conception 
of childhood also becomes the basis of a preventive 
program enabling the child to make the growth 
which he needs as an individual for adequate ad- 
justment to society. The book offers insight to 
parents, teachers, and others who have close con-” 
tact with childrenfand especially to instructors of 
marriage and family courses who wish to help their 
students get the meaning of a dynamic portrayal 
of family lifeJ 
(Nowhere can be found a better antidote to the 
totalitarian conception of the child as a tool of the 
state and the family as the cultural servant of the 
state (p. 305). The statement that “in unity there 
is strength” the author tells us is untrue if this 
means the destruction of strength of individuals 
in the effort to produce a social order based upon a 
coercive, mass homogeneity. The reader by the 
discussion is enabled to see the child in process as 
he moves toward the maturity of an individual and 
then to follow the therapeutic treatment of those 
children who in one way or another are in trouble) 
The child develops through an increasing aware- 
ness of his separate self and it is the function of the 
family to give this vitalizing quality in the infant 
its first meaning and direction through “being 
experienced within the framework of a living 
reality” with others who accept the child’s in- 
dividuality while at the same time guiding and 
limiting its expression (p. 24). Therefore “Th- 


fancy is not merely a ‘flag station’ on the road to a 
more mature period to be passed by as quickly as 
possible.” (p. 28). The fundamental thesis of 
successful therapy according to the author is “that 
no one can change another person without the 
participation of the person in whom change is de- 
sired. This is as true of children as adults.” 
(p. 46) The book illustrates this therapeutic 
service by individual cases. These forcefully re- 
veal the causal contribution of the family as well 
as the function of the child guidance specialist as 
the problem child is restarted toward the achieve- 
ment of his individuality, the proper goal of human 
growth. 

Psychotherapy in Medical Practice is written for 
the general practitioner, the medical specialist in 
fields other than psychiatry and the medical stu- 
dent. Since it is however a nontechnical hand- 
book in psychotherapy it has value for all who are 
interested in mental hygiene. Teachers of mar- 
riage courses will especially profit from reading 
chapter nine, Sex and Marriage. The instructor 
and student in the study of the family will be 
impressed by Normality and Maturity (chap. 12), 
and the fact that the criteria of maturity as given 
by the author are largely traits developed through 
a childhood safeguarded and directed by dis- 
criminating, emotionally-matured parents. 

As the title suggests, Mental Hygiene for Com- 
munity Nursing is designed for members of the 
nursing profession, whether engaged in the field 
of public health, education, or industry. The 
book is also a contribution to mental hygiene es- 
pecially to those concerned with the child, the 
adolescent, and the family. In the chapter on 
the family (chap. 6) there are several case histories 
illustrating various types of sexual anxiety and the 
effect of these as causes of both physical and mental 
disturbances. The author expressed surprise that 
in spite of a superficial familiarity with sexual ideas 
many young people who reach the age of marriage 
are totally ignorant of the practical fundamentals 
of sex (p. 139). 

The author of Personality and Mental Iilness 
uses personality traits to build a psychiatric classi- 
fication of the various forms of neurotic expression. 
Although the book is especially directed to the 


professional psychiatrigg it is clearly written and 
will attract the laymanfeading in the field of men- 
tal hygiene. 


America’s Last King is a study of the madness of 
George III. Its purpose is to interest the psychia- 
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trist but it surely deserves the attention of his- 
torians and students of human behavior. This 
carefully written volume is a pathetic revelation 
of the meagerness of science as it attempted in the 
18th century to deal with insanity. Although the 
malady of the king is not regarded as the cause of 
the break between the colonists and the mother 
country it is certainly fair to say that this pro- 
vided an additional difficulty in the needed new 
adjustment between the settlers in the new world 
and the government in the old. The mental 
disability of the Earl of Chatham is considered a 
more significant contribution to the breach. The 
sociologist will garner many facts of importance 
through the reading of this book, an impressive 
product of scholarship and research. 

The Eclipse of a Mind is an unusual book. Its 
722 pages in closely typed material give a detailed 
account of a human life as it is reported by one who 
has been afflicted eight times with attacks of a 
manic-depressive psychosis. It is a veritable gold 
mine to the student of childhood and the family 
as the sources of problems of adult adjustment. 
The titles of the various parts, each of them divided 
into several chapters, best illustrates the unusua! 
content of this book. Heredity and Environment, 
Marriage and Consequences, Psychiatric Inter- 
ludes, First Hospitalization, Remission, Tractatus 
Politico-Economicus, The Second Hospitalization, 
The Third Hospitalization, White Nights, The 
Fourth Hospitalization, Personality Make-up, 
Sex Life, Dream Life, Mania and Depression. 
This book certainly deserves a place on the shelf 
of authoritative, honest, factual portrayals of 
individual experiences as a discussion unlike any 
other of the influences that entered the life of one 
human being and the interaction of the personality 
with these causal, environmental contributions. 

ERNEST R. GROVES 

University of North Carolina 


Tae MENTALLY Itt AND PUBLIC PROVISION FOR 
THeEtR CARE IN Ixuiinors. By Stuart K. Jaffary. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 214 
pp. $1.25 paper bound. 

MENTAL ILtNEss: A GUIDE FOR THE Famity. By 
Edith M. Stern (with the collaboration of Samuel 
W. Hamilton). New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1942. 134 pp. $1.00. 


Professor Jaffary declares, “The experience of 
Illinois in the care of the mentally ill can be du- 
plicated, with minor variations, in many other 
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states.” It is unfortunate that this should be the 
case because, according to this carefully prepared 
Social Service Monograph, the state hospitals of 
Illinois have often served politicians better than 
patients. The maladministration and _profes- 
sional incompetence associated with patronage and 
inadequate funds are described historically and in 
connection with a review of recent procedures. 
Admission, parole and discharge, social service, 
education, research, prevention and local facili- 
ties are evaluated. Especially informative is the 
author’s account of the patronage rivalry between 
Republican party factions and the policies of 
Governors Lowden, Small, Emerson, and Horner. 
The criticisms and recommendations of the author 
indicate his “know-how” in matters of public 
administration. For the time being, this book, 
like many others that do not rate a high war 
priority, will probably not be used as a planning 
guide. After the war, however, mental hygien- 
ists may well ponder this able critique of public 
provision for the mentally ill in Illinois. 

If Mrs. Stern’s little book is read as widely as 
her articles in Reader’s Digest and Survey Graphic 
have been, the public’s understanding of what goes 
on in a mental hospital will be enhanced. It is a 
simpie, readable, and authoritative guide book for 
those who are puzzled by the psychopathic be- 
havior of their relatives or friends, and who only 
know about hospitals created in Hollywood. 
Written for distribution by physicians, social 
workers, clergymen, and others who must counsel] 
‘the associates of the mentally ill, it might also be 
assigned reading for those undergraduates who 
study psychopathology without learning about 
hospitals. Sociologists will question a number of 
unwarranted conclusions. For example, “Once 
you have accepted the essentially simple fact that 
you are dealing with someone who is sick, you will 
be no more or less unhappy than you would if your 
home were disrupted by tuberculosis or appendi- 
citis or pneumonia.” And, “... association of 
mentally ill persons with one another has no ad- 
verse effects and some favorable ones.” To es- 
tablish such generalizations we must know far 
more about intra-hospital society and the differ- 
ences in attitudes toward “physical” and “mental” 


illnesses. 
N. J. DEMERATH 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
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BenemoTH: THE STRUCTURE AND PRACTICE OF 
NaTIonaL Soctatism. By Franz Neumann. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1942. 532 pp. 
$4.00. 


In explanation of the title of this book the au- 
thor writes: “Since we believe that National So- 
cialism is—or tending to become—a non-state, a 
chaos, a rule of lawlessness and anarchy, which has 
‘swallowed’ the rights and dignity of man, and is 
out to transform the world into a chaos by the su- 
premacy of gigantic land masses, we find it apt to 
call the National Socialist system The Behemoth.” 
In early Hebrew myth Behemoth was a monster of 
the chaos who ruled the land. 

Dr. Neumann, who lived in Germany prior to 
1933, analyzes in this volume the structure, prac- 
tice, and dynamics of National Socialism. The 
book is divided into three parts. Part one deals 
with such problems as the totalitarian state, the 
organization and machinery of the party, leader- 
ship, racism, and living space. Part two de- 
scribes the structure and workings of the economic 
system, and is labeled “totalitarian monopolistic 
economy.” Part three deals with the ruling and 
ruled classes. 

It is unfortunate that this book, solidly grounded 
in the sources and excellent from the standpoint of 
the facts presented, had to be marred by the 
author’s rather obvious attempt to make National 
Socialism conform to some sort of Marxist pattern. 
Indeed, in the opinion of the reviewer, the chief 
weaknesses in this volume are traceable to Dr. 
Neumann’s effort to cram everything into a Marx- 
ist formula. It led him to conclusions which are 
not in line with the facts presented. It probably 
did much to blind him to the terrific power of racial 
nationalism in recent and contemporary Germany. 
After all, National Socialism is essentially a fusion 
of racial nationalism and Prussianism. Its eco- 
nomic program has been largely determined by 
political ends. The reviewer believes that the 
facts which the author sets forth show this to be 
true. 

Dr. Neumann is in essential agreement with 
Herman Rauschning that National Socialism is a 
nihilistic revolution that rejects all the traditional 
doctrines and values of western life. He holds 
that it possesses no theory of politics or economics, 
but simply a few magical, and basically irrational, 
beliefs which may be shifted at will. 

For the reader who knows something of the his- 
tory of modern Germany and understands the 


author’s point of view, this book is extremely valu- 
able. It is thoroughly documented and contains 
a wealth of factual material drawn largely from 
German sources. 
C. H. PEGG 
University of North Carolina 


THE FRANCE oF Tomorrow. By Albert Guérard. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942. 287 


pp. $3.50. 

THe Roots or Natronat SocratisM. By Rohan 
D’O. Butler. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1942. 
304 pp. $3.00. 


Professor Albert Guérard, an heir of French, 
English, and American culture, a philosopher upon 
the subject of international relations, and the mas- 
ter of an eloquent and persuasive style, professes 
that wise men are lacking in daring. The France 
of Tomorrow,—which contains as well many 
brilliant and incisive passages upon the France of 
yesterday—is a tribute to fearlessness and a pass- 
port to both a France and a Europe that all would 
welcome though few have hope of beholding. 
There is little historical evidence that passports to 
Utopia will be more valid in the future than they 
were in the past. 

This does not rob the author of glory nor the 
reader of delight. There is much here worth say- 
ing for Guérard discusses one of the great themes 
of recent history—the rise and tyranny of nation- 
alism. Beside that theme he erects another, and 
in this rival discovers a triumph for the future. 
The new champion is Europeanism. While each 
man may feel himself to be French, German, or 
English, he also knows himself to be European and 
as such a participant in a culture broader and more 
vital for the future than that of nationalism. This 
Europeanism must be expressed in a federated 
Europe. The national states would live in tradi- 
tion but would virtually disappear in actuality, 
since each would be divided into a number of ad- 
ministrative districts of about two or three mil- 
lions in population. Inside the federation there 
would be freedom of movement and of trade and, 
in so far as possible, freedom of the individual, 
especially in safeguarding the things of the spirit. 
For the richness of the total culture generous 
facilities would be given for the continuation and 
development of group differences. 

There are few who would not accept Guérard 
as a guide through the tortuous maze of European 
history if they were but hopeful that he had come 
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upon, not a certain, but a likely path. Almost 
insuperable doubt is thrown upon such an assump- 
tion by the study of Rohan Butler’s The Roots of 
National Socialism. Here the basic theme of 
Guérard is brought abruptly against a contradic- 
tion that must be answered before plans for 
Europe’s future can be successfully advanced. 

What the author attempted—and the first steps 
were taken before the present war began—is a 
critical survey, over the past two centuries, of the 
elements of German thought that contributed to 
the rise of Naziism in the ’twenties and ’thirties. 
The more serious historians have been coming to 
the conclusion that Hitlerism is not the result of 
defeat in the first world war nor the terms of the 
Versailles treaty, but the expression of a deep tradi- 
tion in German thought and feeling. This tradi- 
tion is laid bare by the surprisingly impersonal and 
impressive scholarship of the author. 

The survey shows in decisive clearness the con- 
cern of such great and typical thinkers as Fichte, 
Hegel, List, Ranke, Bismarck, Treitschke, Nietz- 
sche, and Spengler (to mention but a few) with 
the themes of the glorification of the state, the 
historical and racial destiny of Germany as a con- 
quering people, anti-Semitism, economic autarchy, 
and above all the emphasis upon the subjectivity 
of German thought which makes the German 
“soul’’ unintelligible to those who do not share the 
blood. The author is not unaware that much can 
be found in German thought that resembles the 
thought of the West, but he is of the opinion that 
this is not as typical of the people as the items that 
he analyzes. The center of gravity is undoubtedly 
on the side of the author’s contentions in this dig- 
nified yet damning bill of indictment. 

From the point of view of the two books this 
fundamental contradiction arises. Does the eso- 
teric and subjective nature of German thought 
make of German culture a system apart from that 
of western Europe? If so, can Guérard rely upon 
the values of Europeanism to overcome the values 
of nationalism? Those who feel called upon to 
answer such a question would do well to consult 
these two works. 

James L. GopFREY 

University of North Carolina 


OvTLINEs OF RussIAN CutTuRE. By Paul Miliukov. 
Edited by Michael Karpovich. Translated by 
Valentine Ughet and Eleanor Davis. In three 
parts: Part I. Religion and the Church. 220 pp. 
$2.50. Part II. Literature. 130 pp. $1.50. Part 
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III. Architecture, Painting and Music. 159 pp. 
$2.00. The Set, $5.00. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1942. 


For students of civilization and society, this 
abridged English version of Miliukov’s Essays in 
the History of Russian Culture will be a very timely 
aid in the study and interpretation of current proc- 
esses. The author is well known to historians as a 
meticulous scholar and a man of great erudition. 
His encyclopedic knowledge of his field, however, 
was not all drawn from the library, for he took an 
active part in pre-revolutionary politics, repre- 
senting the Constitutional Democrats in the Third 
and Fourth Dumas and serving as minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the Provisional Government 
after the February revolution. While participa- 
tion in the making of history might well be a lia- 
bility for a less objective writer, Miliukov has 
been able to profit by the asset of firsthand knowl- 
edge without descending from his vantage point of 
detachment. 

The sections of the lately revised Essays in- 
cluded in these three little volumes cover the whole 
evolution of Russia “in the long chain of her 
generations”’ as reflected in religion, literature, and 
art. The underlying emphasis throughout is on 
the factor of continuity in cultural change and on 
the role of the great masses of the folk in determin- 
ing both the ultimate direction and the rate of 
change. For students with no great knowledge of 
the Russian cultural heritage, the volume on Re- 
ligion and the Church will probably be the most 
interesting. Miliukov stresses the age-long proc- 
ess by which Byzantine Christianity spread from a 
small group of leaders to the pagan masses, and 
shows how in the seventeenth century the people, 
once having adopted form and ritual and woven 
it into the complex pattern of surviving folk belief, 
battled to the death to keep unchanged the now 
familiar’ path to salvation. Throughout the 
generations, the Orthodox Church has survived 
the vicissitudes of time and regime from Vladimir 
to Peter and Stalin, “finding in its very changeless- 
ness its chief weapon of defense.” Outside the 
fold of the established church, however, there 
sprang up a rich variety of religious innovations 
and adaptations some of which are described at 
length in the chapter on the development of 
“sectarianism.” The concluding chapter on The 
Church during the Revolution is perhaps the most 
dispassionate and authentic treatment of the 
persecution and survival of religion that has so 
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far been written. Miliukov suggests that, for the 
future, the faith of the folk (many of them as slow 
to adopt atheism as their forebears were to accept 
Christianity), will probably separate itself from the 
Orthodox Church, as evidenced by the growth of 
the Sectarians since the Revolution. “But one 
thing,” he says, “is certain: each of the present 
trends of Russian religious faith can only assimi- 
late from the revolution that for which it was pre- 
pared by its preceding history.” 

The two smaller volumes covering the history 
of literature, architecture, painting, and music give 
a very valuable summary of the whole sweep of 
cultural change in Russia. For those American 
students who are already familiar with Russian 
literature the extremely concise and well-ordered 
outline of Volume II will be most useful. As an 
introduction to the subject, however, it probably 
includes too much detail and fails to suggest the 
richness of the literature. Naturally, much has 
been left out in process of condensation, but to 
many readers the entire omission of Lermontov 
and the curt dismissal of Leo Tolstoy as a “re- 
pentant nobleman” will be rather surprising. 

The final volume traces the course of the arts, 
beginning with the sluggish assimilation of Byzan- 
tine forms by the folk and rising to a high point of 
creative effort in the nineteenth century. Through- 
out, the author’s “classical” aversion to the ro- 
mantics and the Slavophile idealizers of the peas- 
ant as well as his consistent denial of Russian origi- 
nality, rather mars his general attitude of detach- 
ment. However, he balances this by an equal dis- 
approval of the artificial trends that accompanied 
the nascent urban-industrial way of life in the pre- 
revolutionary period. The Communist attempt 
to obliterate all traces of recent “bourgeois” 
civilization has broken for a time “the ascending 
spirals of evolution,” but the present study shows 
clearly “the tendrils of new life pushing their way 
through the ruins of the old.” 

To each section of the book, the editor has added 
a brief postscript in a more lively style, to carry the 
story of Soviet development down to 1940 and the 
end of an epoch. At this time, when the tide of 
American sympathy is turning again toward the 
Russian people, many students will find in these 
volumes some explanation of the amazing vitality 
and resilience of Russian folk socie. and of the 
changes in Soviet policy toward the ancient folk- 
ways. More important still is the understanding 
which it gives of the cultural process in a vast 
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region which may well share with the Americas a 
leading part in future world organization. 

Each of the volumes has a full index and a short 
but well chosen bibliography of pertinent works in 
English. The excellent translation and careful 
editing will help to make this work accessible to a 
wider public than would otherwise be reached by 
a serious historian whose strong points are logical 
organization and detachment, rather than vivid- 
ness of style. 

ALICE DAvIs 

Richmond Professional Institute 

College of William and Mary 


FRENCH PREDECESSORS OF MaA.taus. A Stupy IN 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY WAGE AND POPULATION 
Tueory. By Joseph J. Spengler. Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press, 1942. 398 pp. $4.50. 


Professor Spengler’s book reflects wide in- 
vestigation and careful study of the French writ- 
ings of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
The profusion and variety of ideas contained there- 
in are arranged and presented in a manner that 
portrays growth and continuity of separate ideas, 
or groups of ideas, and that, at the same time, in- 
dicates common origins and interrelations. The 
ideas are revealed to have been generated by “cul- 
tural and economic changes” and the failures of 
the established religious and political institutions 
to provide solutions to the problems growing out 
of such changes. : 

The author depicts population theory, quite 
correctly, as one of the cornerstones of the emerg- 
ing body of Anglo-French social thought of the 
eighteenth century. While attention is directed 
primarily to population and wage theories, most 
of the patterns of related economic doctrines also 
are outlined. Professor Spengler quite evidently 
does not subscribe to the practice of tracing in- 
dividual theories bereft of their general cultural 
background and their associations with other ideas. 
The scope of the work is much broader than the 
title might indicate. Not only is much included 
that will interest the general social theorist, but the 
economist in particular may find much here that is 
likely to broaden his understanding of the develop- 
ment of economic thinking. The horizons of ideas 
long limited primarily to the works of Smith, 
Ricardo, Malthus, and Say have been extended 
considerably through this study. The Physiocrats 
appear to better advantage against the backdrop 
of the population discussion. And the genealogy 
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of ideas is restricted not solely to Malthusianism, 
but includes also important antecedents of Bentha- 
mism and Marxism. 
M. S. HEATH 
University of North Carolina 


THe Smatt Community. By Arthur E. Morgan. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 312 pp. 


$3.00. 


Community Lire mn A Democracy. Edited by 
Florence C. Bingham. Chicago: National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 1942. 256 pp. $1.00. 


The former chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is nowadays devoting himself to the 
small community, “the foundation of democratic 
life.” He would re-create “community spirit” 
in a society that is “dissolving its cell and tissue 
walls” thus losing power to preserve its basic cul- 
ture. 

This eminent engineer describes his entrance 
into rural sociology as by the back door and admits 
that his book, The Small Community, lacks balance 
at some points. The heart of the book is Part 2 
on Community Organization with stress upon com- 
munity study, councils, leadership, and follower- 
ship. In the part dealing with specific community 
interests (9 chapters), the treatment is greatly 
abbreviated; government receiving four and one- 
half pages including five lines on the community 
manager. It is a commendable piece of work in 
terms of social philosophy and in its inclusion of 

_pertinent literature. The theme is Charles H. 
Cooley reemphasized with the definition of the 
community hinging on feeling and spirit. Like 
Thomas Adams in city planning, Dr. Morgan pays 
tribute to the contributions of the sociologists. It 
is an if-and-ought book, not a textbook in the 
usual sense but good collateral reading. 

Community Life in a Democracy, a symposium 
of 19 chapters, each by a different author, is the 
third of a series emphasizing children and youth. 
The first two were entitled Our Homes and Schools 
for Democracy. By educational specialists and 
social workers in the adult and child fields, by ex- 
perts in sociology, psychology, recreation, health, 
religion, library and press services, and research, 
the volume is designed for discussion use by 
Parent-Teacher leaders and others interested in 
the task of building democracy into the com- 
munity. 

In harmony with the aim of the book to make 
the content “extremely practical” even the sociolo- 
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gists and social workers do very well: (Burgess) 
“A Close-Up of Modern Main Street”; (Wirth) 
“The New Birth of Community Consciousness”; 
(Klein) “For the Common Good” wherein he clari- 
fies for Mr. and Mrs. Citizen the function of social 
welfare agencies. Then there are good discussions 
of the brilliant and the handicapped child in (An- 
derson) “For Whom the Trail is Steep’; of ex- 
ploitive community conditions in (Lenroot) 
“Invaders of the Children’s World.” So much 
for typical chapter heads. 

Splendid purpose; balanced treatment; attrac- 
tive format; beautiful photographic reproductions; 
helpful book lists and discussion questions; com- 
mendable result, but no index. Notwithstanding 
its seeming effective simplicity, its undoubted 
high value, alas, in this land of seventh graders it 
is not likely to reach across the tracks, and even 
on the “right” side those who need it most will 
use it least. 

LEE M. Brooks 

University of North Carolina 


CONSERVATION OF NATURAL REsOURCES: AN EpUCA- 
TIONAL APPROACH TO THE ProsBLeEM. By George 
T. Renner. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1942. 228 pp. $2.75. Illustrated. 


This book was prepared primarily as a guide and 
teaching manual for professional students in 
teachers’ colleges and schools of education. It 
presents “a staccato summary of basic facts, 
challenging problems, and proposed programs of 
social action for each major group of resources,”’ 
rather than a detailed factual analysis and descrip- 
tion of each. For the latter, the student is re- 
ferred to an excellently selected bibliography of 
the technical literature appended to each chapter. 

The social scientist will find in this volume a 
convenient conspectus of the problems, objectives, 
and philosophy of conservation. But the author’s 
hope that it will provide such students with “valu- 
able supplementary reference material” will be 
greatly curtailed by the abundance of factual in- 
accuracies and outmoded and sweeping generali- 
zations which the book contains in the materials 
relating to their own fields. A few examples must 
suffice: The President’s Research Committee on 
Recent Social Trends was not appointed in 1932; 
the Book of Leviticus was not written “nearly 
1,500 years before Christ’; recent anthropological 
research has relegated to the realm of pre-scientific 
mythology many of the author’s generalizations re- 
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garding selection and counter-selection among pre- 
literate peoples based on nineteenth century social 
Darwinism; the earlier Mendelian ratios applicable 
to the crossing of feebleminded and normal human 
strains are inaccurately stated; the reformulations 
necessitated by recent research in this field are 
ignored; the research findings that relief families 
have more children than nonrelief families is mis- 
interpreted as proving that the same families in- 
crease their birth rate after relief is provided, et 
celera et ad infinitum. 

Howarp E. JENSEN 

Duke University 


Cur~p WorkERs IN WAR Time. By Gertrude Folks 
Zimand. New York: National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 1942. 23 pp. $0.10. 

RECREATION AND HovusInc FOR WOMEN WAR WORK- 
ERS. By Mary V. Robinson. Washington, D. C-.: 
United States Department of Labor, Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 40 pp. $0.10. 

RECREATION AND MORALE. TEACHING AMERICAN 
Yours How To PLAN AND UsE LEISURE TimE. By 
Jesse F. Steiner, with teaching aids by Chester D. 
Babcock. Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1942. 72 pp. $0.30. 

THe Motion Picture in A WoRLD AT WAR. TWENTI- 
ETH ANNIVERSARY REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. By 
Will H. Hayes. New York: Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, Inc., March 30, 
1942. 

Aw Activity ANALYSIS OF THE DuTIES OF RECREATION 
AND INFORMAL EpucaTION LEADERS AND SUPER- 
visors. By Joe Hoffer. Philadelphia: Council of 
Social Agencies, 1942. 107 pp. $1.00. 


At this time when child labor comes again to the 
forefront of social thought, Child Workers in War- 
time expresses kindly warnings and at the same 
time indicates constructive pathways for child 
life to take in the present war effort, both for the 
best interests of children and for the best con- 
tribution that children can make in the crisis. 

“The chief contribution a child can make to his 
community is to remain in school and prepare him- 
self for future work and for the responsibilities 
of citizenship.” With this key thought, Miss 
Zimand, indicating the present increase in child 
employment, shows the advancement of illegal 
child labor, and envisages the general effect of 
man-power needs on the child labor problem. 
The pamphlet presents very definite roles that 
children can play in the war effort. Such pro- 
grams as are being supported by the Youth Aux- 


iliary of the Office of Civilian Defense, Junior 
Divisions in the American Red Cross, the many 
character building organizations for girls and boys 
in specific programs coordinated to the school set- 
up are examples of constructive organization of 
children in the war program. 

The place of women in the general problem of 
man-power relating to the war effort and the tre- 
mendous increase of women in war work has 
brought about a challenging problem regarding the 
recreation and housing of the women workers. 
Mary V. Robinson, in the government pamphlet, 
Recreation and Housing for Women War Workers, 
has set forth a series of standards necessary for the 
ecusing and wholesome direction of recreation for 
women warworkers. In addition to the standards, 
relating to recreation and housing, emphasis is 
given to the increased problems of transportation, 
social welfare, health, medical care, and the prob- 
lem of children where mothers must go out to work. 
The pamphlet can aid many communities faced 
with the problem in setting up the proper type of 
program facilities and leadership to meet necessary 
requirements and needs. 

Recreation and Morale is one of the pamphlets 
issued by the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals in the Problems in American 
Life series. Coming at this time when recreation 
is assuming an ever-increasingly important place 
in the national picture of morale, Dr. Steiner, 
through his analysis of modern recreation, recrea- 
tional problems, and suggested solutions for effec- 
tive plans for recreation in post-war thinking, has 
added another constructive contribution to the 
many he has already given to the field. Again he 
challenges the recreationalist along many lines, 
especially as the field relates to the changing scene 
and the possible place recreation may have in the 
future pattern of the social order. 

In addition to the presentation by Dr. Steiner, 
the teaching aids are very effective. Following the 
general interpretation that Dr. Steiner save, Pro- 
fessor Babcock offers outlines, questions, and dis- 
cussion material to follow up the general topic of 
recreation and morale. The pamphlet should 
have a far-reaching influence in developing recrea- 
tion and in bringing to recreation a clearer inter- 
pretation of the field in its various aspects. 

Perhaps no industry in the field of commercial 
recreation has enlisted so whole-heartedly in the 
war effort as has the motion picture industry. 
As president of the Motion Picture Producers and 
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Distributors of America, Will H. Hayes presents 
the outstanding contributions of the industry 
through the bulletin, The Motion Picture in a World 
at War. 

Stressing the need for recreation, education, and 
inspiration, the bulletin indicates how the industry 
has contributed in this time through the appoint- 
ment of a national coordinating and cooperating 
committee, through special films for fighting men, 
by thousands of informational films and trailers, 
through special films designed to act as training 
techniques for the military forces, by allowing all 
of the outstanding stars to aid in various drives 
of all types, through talent participation and by 
taking active part in the many local campaigns 
for relief funds, bond sales, salvage drives, and 
other community activities. 

The bulletin also presents a clear picture of the 
activity of the various departments related to the 
industry. By wholesome entertainment, useful 
information, and patriotic inspiration, the screen 
is making favorable contributions to national 
morale. ° 

As the field of recreation has grown, the demand 
for leaders has become more insistent, leaders who 
are trained through educational backgrounds, in- 
service training and growth by experience. Often 
questions have been asked: “Who is a recreation- 
alist?” “When does one become professionally 
qualified to lead?” “What are the chief divisions 
of Labor?” “What are the duties and activities of 
the recreation leader and supervisor?” and “How 
may we determine an effective job analysis of the 
field?” 

Numerous job analyses have been made but 
no one has done a more thorough piece of work than 
Mr. Hoffer in An Activity Analysis of the Duties of 
Recreation and Informal Education Leaders and 
Supervisors. The statement of the problem, the 
definition and interpretation of various terms, the 
nature and procedure of the investigation, its 
findings and its application to the field, offer to the 
recreation leader, and especially those interested 
in training problems, an outstanding contribution. 
Special note should be given of the well-selected 
bibliography and the richness of the material found 
in the appendix. This work has added another 
step to the more effective understanding of the 
recreation field. 

HAROLD D. MEYER 

University of North Carolina 
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PROBLEMS OF CoopEeRATION. A Stupy oF THE DeE- 
FICIENCIES OF THE COOPERATIVE METHOD OF 
Economic ORGANIZATION AND THE DIFFICULTIES IN 
THE Way oF Its Expansion. By James Peter 
Warbasse. ‘New York: The Island Press, 1942. 
212 pp. 

How to Teacu Consumers’ COOPERATION. By C. 
Maurice Wieting. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1942. 206 pp. $2.00. 

Pappy THE Cope. By Patrick Gallagher. New 
York: Devin-Adair Company, 1942. 288 pp. $2.50. 


It was under the leadership of Dr. Warbasse, an 
eminent surgeon, that the Cooperative League of 
the U. S. A. got under way in 1916. Here, in 
Problems of Cooperation, is a viewing of the ills 
afflicting cooperatives; here are warnings crowned 
with idealism. The book might boast of the grow- 
ing healthy body of cooperative enterprise; in- 
stead it cuts deeply, revealing causes of weakness 
and failure. He sketches a score of internal 
maladies involving finance, education, organiza- 
tion, and management. He discusses many hin- 
drances such as individualism, indifference, hostil- 
ity, bigness, a profit-bound economy now toppling 
from its own inadequacy, international barriers, 
and advancing stateism. This last is seen as the 
black danger in our midst. As profit business 
fails, government increasingly takes hold. “Every 
useful function performed by government is a 
dangerous decoy.” He greatly fears political en- 
tanglements despite government’s participation 
in cooperative effort. 

Even ardent cooperators, admirers of Dr. War- 
basse, will not go with him all the way. They will 
offer critical comments such as the following: 
Governments are gaining in cooperative minded- 
ness; they, too, are aware of their mistakes; per- 
haps “every useful function performed by govern- 
ment” may be a stimulating example furthering a 
popular cooperative movement. A southern city’s 
success for a generation with its municipally owned 
milk business; the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration; the United States Housing Authority,— 
these seem to be of the essence of cooperative 
democracy. A whole region may be so handi- 
capped that, to get started in the cooperative way, 
it must be given a lift somehow toward helping 
itself. For such a region time seems too short for 
the cooperative. program—or for basic public 
education—to grow unassisted into mastery by 
indigenous evolution or by rigid adherence to every 
Rochdalian detail. 
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Like all his writings, Dr. Warbasse has produced 
a frank and informative volume full of constructive 
criticism, profitable for both the friends and the 
uninformed enemies of the cooperative movement. 
The book is mainly for cooperative study groups 
and for cooperative leaders. 

How to Teach Consumers’ \Cooperation is a good 
companion volume to Dorothy Houston Jacob- 
son’s, Our Interests as Consumers, also published 
by Harper. In Part I, Dr. Wieting sketches the 
extent and importance of the Consumers’ Cooper- 
ative Movement. The chapters on educational 
programs and on the evaluation of cooperative 
enterprise by various groups are especially informa- 
tive. Had the book been published two months 
later, the author would have followed his discus- 
sion of national advertising with consideration of 
the radio chains (NBC and CBS), their refusal 
in October to complete a contractual plan to sell 
time to the Cooperative League, their change of 
mind in December. 

The second part of the book surveys the teach- 
ing of the subject; the activities of educational 
associations; the legal provisions notably of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and North Dakota; the study 
of the subject (suggested units are given in detail) 
in schools and colleges,—in short, a treatment of 
consumers’ cooperation and the curriculum. Also 
folk-group study and accomplishment as in Nova 
Scotia and Ohio, producer and marketing activities 
among farmers and others, governmental participa- 
tion in cooperatives are presented, thus giving a 
well proportioned picture of growing cooperative 
enterprise. Such growth and power call for more 
specific curricular emphasis than has been given in 
an era when the generality “cooperation” is being 
prayerfully voiced as never before. 

Paddy the Cope.—Translated, the title is “Pat- 
rick the Cooperator,” an autobiographical account 
of the growth since 1906 of the cooperative move- 
ment in northwest Ireland, in a small area where— 
to use the words of George Russell—“the bones of 
the earth stick through its starved skin every few 
yards.” Many a reader will agree with the 
foreword by Dorothy Canfield Fisher; he will find 
himself “carried along by the color, the humanity, 
the sheer story-interest as in no other book on the 
great theme of cooperative effort. The picture is 
lovely.” It is a folk-picture: neighboring, suffer- 
ing, groping, venturing, and succeeding in cooper- 
ative action. For a merely factual sketch, read 
pages 224-235 and 256-260; for a realistic delinea- 
tion of Irish folk patterns and what cooperation 


can do to displace exploitation, read the whole 
book. Impoverished American subregions need 
homespun leaders like Patrick Gallagher. ‘Tis a 
little indexing and a bit of glossary that the book 
lacks. It is now a best-seller on the cooperative 
movement, having reached its second printing by 
the late summer of 1942. 

LEE M. Brooks 

University of North Carolina 


THe Otp Sovuru: THE FounpING OF AMERICAN 
CrvmizaTion. Vol. II. By Thomas Jefferson 
Wertenbaker. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1942. 364 pp. $3.50. Illustrated. 


The Virginia historian, Thomas Jefferson 
Wertenbaker, whose previous works have dealt 
largely with the economic and political history of 
this southern colony, has completed, with the pub- 
lication of The Old South, the second volume of his 
analysis of the civilization which has arisen within 
the limits of the United States. Professor Werten- 
baker confines himself to a discussion of the colo- 
nial period. His first volume deals with the 
Middle Colonies and his seceiid with Maryland, 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. 

It is Professor Wertenbaker’s opinion that it is 
impossible to understand the America of today 
without a knowledge of the Europe, of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The founding 
of America was a process of transplantation of 
European cultures and the emergence of a result- 
ing American culture which both retained and dis- 
placed many of the folk patterns of the fatherland. 

The South was no less a part of the same general 
process of transplantation than were the Middle 
Colonies. The South was not a “Solid South,” 
but “a region prior to the Revolution comprised 
at least of five sections,” each with its dominant 
economic and cultural type. These types, “the 
rice planter, the tar-burner, the tobacco planter, 
the Norfolk merchant, the German settler in the 
Valley of Virginia or western North Carolina,” 
Wertenbaker declares, ‘‘together constitute about 
as ill-assorted a group as one can find anywhere”’ 
(p. 348). The planter class was confined both to a 
single nationality—the “English save for an occa- 
sional Huguenot or Scotch family”—and to a 
single geographic region—the coastal plain. The 
yeomanry, however, was scattered throughout the 
South and drew its members from most of the 
nationalities which went to make up the southern 
people. The backcountry, the term applied to the 
piedmont of Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, 
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was “a melting pot, where Germans, Scotch-Irish, 
English, Swiss, Scotch Highlanders and other 
racial groups rubbed elbows and slowly yielded 
their cultures and languages” (p. 348). 

Professor Wertenbaker finds that agriculture 
and slavery were the two forces which unified the 
South even during the colonial period and caused 
the foreign traveler to comment upon the marked 
change in scenery once he had crossed from Penn- 
sylvania into Maryland. In agriculture itself, 
however, Wertenbaker finds little uniformity, for 
the economy of the small tobacco farmer differed 
widely from that of the great planter. It was the 
fact that the majority of southerners earned their 
living from the soil that made them “jealous to 
protect their estates and their crops from hostile 
legislation.” 

When the author speaks of slavery he thinks 
largely in terms of the labor system which it in- 
troduced, for he pays little attention to the trans- 
plantation of African culture in the South or to the 
acculturation of the Negro. In so far as he has 
neglected to dwell upon this subject he has failed 
to delineate the total picture of the founding of 
American civilization in the Southern Colonies, 
for no analysis can be complete which neglects a 
racial stock which composed in some portions of 
the southern regions from a third to more than a 
half of the total population. He does, however, 
admit that ‘the presence of the blacks influenced 
profoundly the life of every man, woman and child 
in the South, created a race aristocracy and a sense 
of unity of all whites” (p. 350). 

Except for this conspicuous omission, Professor 
Wertenbaker has presented entertainingly the most 
comprehensive treatment of the cultural history 
of the colonial South yet available. Although 
lacking the approach which the anthropologist 
might desire, he deals especially well with the 
Valley of Virginia and with Charleston. The 
book is copiously illustrated with the types of 
data important to cultural history such as examples 
of carpenter’s tools, Moravian clay products, log 
houses, designs of formal gardens, wrought-iron 
work, canal boats, and similar artifacts. It is 
only when a thorough study of regional culture 
has been made for all sections of the United States 
that the student can come to a proper understand- 
ing of the details of American culture and the foun- 
dations of American history. 

GuIon GRIFFIS JOHNSON 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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AN APPRAISAL OF THE NEGRO IN COLONIAL SOUTH 
Carotmna. A Stupy IN AMERICANIZATION. By 
Frank J. Klingberg. Washington, D. C.: The 
Associated Publishers, 1941. 180 pp. $2.00. 


This book, dedicated to Carter G. Woodson, 
deals with the advances which the Negro made in 
South Carolina during colonial days. Dr. Kling- 
berg believes that the story of the Negro presents 
clearly the successive stages of Americanization 
and adaptation to the New World and he feels 
that too little attention has been given to this 
story. 

The author thinks that through such an agency 
as the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts can best be told the story of the 
Negro in this country, for the $.P.G. missionary 
“served in the double capacity as creator and 
transformer of this new American society and as 
reporter of the social scene.” Largely through 
the use of documentary materials of this Society 
Dr. Klingberg, who has previously written of the 
work of the S.P.G. in South Carolina and New 
York, traces the difficulties of these missionaries, 
gives the story of the growth of their program, and 
shows the missionaries as observers and analysts 
of economic phenomena. The early founders of 
S.P.G. are portrayed as men busy with parochial 
duties, with education and instruction of the 
Negro, with the making of surveys, and with their 
duties as “agents of empire” for Great Britain. 

The author shows that the Negro was well along 
in the process of Americanization and of full- 
fledged Christianity at the end of the colonial 
period and sees in the black man a participant in 
the creation of culture in the New World, a par- 
ticipant who was steadily gaining in industrial 
skill. He believes that the religious and educa- 
tional training given by the S.P.G. played no small 
part in cementing the Negro to his new country. 

Although the book is entitled, An Appraisal of 
the Negro in Colonial South Carolina, the author 
does not treat the slaves and free Negroes as a 
race apart, for “the missionary saw the planter, 
the poor man, and the Indian.” Klingberg, 
also, sees these, and devotes some space to an 
interpretation of their background. He is es- 
pecially concerned with the small farmer and 
with tenancy. 

The book is well documented and has some valu- 
able material for those interested in the Negro and 
in southern history, but several faults are apparent. 
Many of the statements are generalities. Did 
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the S.P.G. see “all the problems in race relations 
that have since developed?” Will those who 
study colonial history in other areas agree that, 
“No other area on the American continent is more 
rewarding for the study of relationships between 
the Negro and the white man than was Colonial 
South Carolina?” 

This book would profit from better organization 
and coherence. At times the Negro seems almost 
lost in the story of the S.P.G. and the plantation 
regime. The author’s background material 
threatens to engulf the main threads of his design. 
One cannot separate the Negro from the cultural 
pattern of his region neither can one choose “the 
world as his province.” Adequate delimitation 
must be made. The reviewer heartily concurs 
with the author’s idea that the contributions of 
the Negro have been unsung too long, but this book 
would have been more effective if the idea of prog- 
ress had been woven into the body of material 
rather than used as inserted portions which bear 
at times the character of “asides.” The Negro 
in South Carolina and in other colonies in colonial 
days deserves to have his story told accurately 
and sympathetically, but not sentimentally, for 
his contributions may be viewed with impartial 
eyes and not found wanting. 

ANNA GREENE SMITH 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


PROBLEMS OF AGEING. Second Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged. Edited by E. V. Cowdry. Baltimore: 
The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1942. 936 pp. 
$10.00. Illustrated. 


This is a massive and authoritative discussion 
of the problems of growing old from the biological 
and medical, the psychological and' the sociological 
points of view. It is an indispensable book for the 
sociologist who is willing to take a realistic attitude 
toward, and a serious interest in, one of the most 
significant problems of American society. The 
book opens with an impressive and valuable fore- 
word which illustrates the versatility and insight 
of Lawrence K. Frank. The introduction is by 
John Dewey and emphasizes the distinction be- 
tween ageing and maturing, raising the question 
whether in our social policy we are not confusing 
the two. Sociologists will be especially interested 
in the discussion of the Psychological Aspects of 
Ageing (Chapter 28), Psychological Guidance for 
Older Persons (Chapter 29), Changes in Personal- 
ity and Psychosexual Phenomena with Age (Chap- 


ter 30), Ageing from the Point of View of the 
Clinician (Chapter 31), and the Social Urgency 
for Research in Ageing (Chapter 33). 

The teacher of marriage courses is obligated to 
become familiar with facts that are embedded in 
this book. No course that prepares young people 
for married life can be confined within the limits of 
campus interest. There is the necessity of a 
strategy of presentation based upon changing ex- 
periences, both in an advancing maturity and an 
increasing age. Marriage adjustment brings prob- 
lems due to changes in personality, and an im- 
portant source of these is the mere adding of years. 
To ignore this in the instruction of such courses 
reveals a narrow grasp of human needs and denies 
the student in his formative period the thorough- 
going preparation for the marriage career that he 
has the right to expect. Information the teacher 
needs to fulfill his task has been gathered together 
by the various specialists who contribute to the 
Problems of Ageing. Chapters entitled Female 
Reproductive System (Chapter 16), Testes and 
Hormones (Chaper 17), and Male Secondary 
Sexual Organs (Chapter 18) will prove especially 
valuable to the instructor who has the responsi- 
bility of giving a course in preparation for mar- 
riage. 

ERNEST R. GROVES 

University of North Carolina 


MARRIAGE AND Famity Lire. By Gladys Hoagland 
Groves. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1942. 
526 pp. $3.50. 


Dr. and Mrs. Ernest R. Groves have been re- 
sponsible, separately and in collaboration, for 
producing such a volume of books on marriage and 
family life, that the reading public has built up a 
well-nigh unbreakable author-title association. 
But their contribution has been one of quality as 
well as quantity for everywhere, in circles both 
learned and lay, their writings have come to be 
authoritative. 

In Marriage and Family Life, Mrs. Groves has 
achieved, as her eminent husband has before her, 
a fine balance between readableness and sound, 
solid truth. In short, she has not found it neces- 
sary to employ highly technical terminology or 
dull-sounding scientific data to convey to the 
reader the sane, well-established facts which years 
of study and experience have taught her. One 
gets the best of the thinking of many schools of 
thought in psychology, medicine, economics, soci- 
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ology, and home economics without the stuffed 
shirt trappings of the cults. As Miss Breckinridge 
well says in another connection, the book shows the 
usual Groves’ skill “in phrasing the discussion of 
topics that have been taboo in terms clear and 
scientific but lacking all elements of the offensive.” 
And again, it is “wise, learned, and full of kindly 
interest in the difficulties and perplexities of per- 
sons who are the victims of forces that they do not 
understand.” (Sophinisba P. Breckinridge in a 
book review of The Family and Its Social Functions 
by Ernest R. Groves, in Social Service Review XV 
(Mar, 1941), 146). 

Marriage and Family Life is so arranged in form 
and content that it can serve many purposes. 
First of all, it may be used as a ready guide for the 
person who would like to consult an adviser at any 
one or more stages of family experience. The 
simple, practical presentation needs no translator 
or interpreter. It is lucid and helpful. A second 
possible use is that of a text book for informal and 
formal classes. The teacher has, in the book, 
material for a case approach to the study of family 
life. In fact, Part Four contains a wide and 
varied collection of cases covering the full gamut 
of family experiences. The skillful teacher could 
confine the classroom discussion to the cases alone, 
using the Le Play method of eliciting from the 
students the fundamental principles contained in 
the first three parts of the book and brought out 
by the cases. Or if the teacher preferred, he 
could follow a more traditional approach to the 
subject matter of the first three parts. For either 
approach there is a good bibliography of supple- 
mentary readings for each chapter in a 21-page 
appendix. 

A third use for the book is suggested by the fact 
that specialists in one phase of family living 
need cross references to other specialties. Mrs. 
Groves has integrated the findings and practices 
(the arts and sciences, she calls them) of a number 
of fields. 

Marriage and Family Life is divided into four 
parts. Part One is devoted to the family back- 
ground of the individual and portrays in succes- 
sive chapters what it is like being family members 
of different ages and sexes. The second part 
takes up the preparation the individual makes for 
marriage through courtship, choice of mate, and 
engagement, and the aids he has at his command 
in making his preparation. Being Married is the 
title of the third part which delineates the mani- 
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fold nature of marital and parental adjustment. 
The crowning chapter of this section, “Demo- 
cratic Family Life,” is in reality the theme of the 
entire book. For never once does Mrs. Groves 
lose sight of the social implications of family life, 
the stake society has in the home, and the values 
to family and society of maintaining democracy 
in both the small social unit and the large. Part 
Four, as has already been said, brings the book to 
a close with a collection of cases illustrative of the 
exception to the rule as well as of more typical 
situations. 

The book itself is an illustration of how a teacher 
and counselor by profession and a wife and mother 
by practice can synthesize the knowledge gathered 
from a many-sided experience. 

OtIvE M. STONE 

Georgia State Womans College 


WoLF-CHILDREN AND FERAL MAN. By J. A. L- 
Singh and Robert M. Zingg. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1942. 379 pp. $4.00. 


In view of the emphasis upon social experience 
as the nursery of human nature and personality in 
American sociology since the appearance of 
Cooley’s work over four decades ago, it is surpris- 
ing that sociologists have paid so little attention 
to the case study of individuals whose social con- 
tacts have been distorted, restricted, or entirely 
lacking through congenital blindness or deafness, 
or extreme physical isolation, as in the cases of 
infants adopted and suckled by animals, of older 
children who have wandered away into forests 
and survived without human contact, or of others 
who from time to time have been shut away from 
human association by cruel or insane parents or 
guardians. Notwithstanding the pioneer service 
of Park and Burgess in introducing the auto- 
biography of Helen Keller into sociological litera- 
ture and rescuing from obscurity Maurice H. 
Small’s earlier references to feral man in their 
Introduction to the Science of Sociology of 1921, 
more recent texts show no further advance in the 
use of such materials to test inductively earlier 
speculative conclusions, and most of them ignore 
such data entirely. It has remained for a psy- 
chologist, a missionary, and an anthropologist 
to provide the first critical and thoroughly docu- 
mented case study in this field. 

Since 1926 sporadic accounts of the two wolf 
children of Midnapore, India, have appeared in the 
periodical press. They were first observed living 
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with wolves by the Rev. J. A. L. Singh and four 
associates in 1920, and rescued by them in October 
of that year. These children, girls judged to be 
approximately eighteen months and eight years of 
age at the time of rescue, were removed to an 
orphanage conducted by the clergyman at Mid- 
napore, where the younger succumbed a year 
later, and the elder after nine years. Fortunately 
for science, the Rev. Mr. Singh kept careful notes 
of their development in a human cultural environ- 
ment, and this diary was brought to America by 
Dr. Robert M. Zingg, of the University of Denver, 
five yearsago. It has been examined by a number 
of British and American scientists, notably Dr. 
Arnold Gesell, of the Yale Clinic of Child Develop- 
ment, who published a semi-popular summary 
and analysis under the title, Wolf Child and Human 
Child, in 1941. 

Part I of the volume here noticed contains the 
complete diary of the Rev. Mr. Singh, together 
with prefatory notes by R. Ruggles Gates, Arnold 
Gesell, Francis N. Maxfield, Kingsley Davis, 
Bishop H. Pakenham-Welsh, and the affidavit of 
E. Waight, District Judge of Midnapore, all of 
whom have examined the documents and vouch 
for their authenticity and credibility. In Part 
II Professor Zingg has brought together and 
critically annotated all the extant information on 
all the cases of feral man which have been r- 
ported, some forty in all. 

The case of the wolf children of Midnapore is 
unique in that their association with wolves is so 
well attested by named witnesses, their life in the 
orphanage so well observed by persons still living, 
and their development so systematically recorded 
and photographed by a person of unquestionable 
integrity (many of the photographs being repro- 
duced in the diary). It is chiefly significant for 
the confirmation it gives to less well authenticated 
cases of children reared with animals. The traits 
so frequently reported, yet so often inadequately 
substantiated for such cases—lack of articulate 
speech, incapacity for bipeda! locomotion, in- 
sensitivity to heat and cold, excessive dependence 
on the sense of smell, intolerance of cooked food, 
lapping or sucking liquids from vessels, using the 
hand as a paw to hold food on the ground while 
gnawing it, limited range of emotional responses, 
preference for animal over human association, 
the inhibitory effect of animal conditioning upon 
the later acquisition of human habits, etc.—are 
here unquestionably verified, so that there emerges 


a clear and definite pattern of behavior for human 
beings reared in complete cultural isolation. Nor 
can these traits, especially the failure to acquire 
normal facility to communicate through language, 
be attributed to congenital idiocy, for no idiot 
could survive under the conditions of life now 
established for at least some of these wolf children. 
The volume closes with an excellent selected 
bibliography, but it is unfortunately without an 
index. 
Howarp E. JENSEN 
Duke University. 


Facts FOR CHILDLESS Coupes. By E. C. Hamblen, 
M.D. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 
1942. 103 pp. $2.00. Illustrated. 


There has been evidence recently of a greater 
awareness, both on the part of physicians and 
intelligent lay people, of the significance of the 
problem of infertility in married couples. Among 
the reasons for this are the advances medical 
science has made during the last decade in the 
understanding of the causes of childlessness, the 
complexity of the problems it presents, and the 
advantage of early diagnosis and treatment and 
along with this progress in a more effective dis- 
tributing of reliable information in regard to in- 
fertility to those who have personal need of the 
diagnostic and remedial resources of medical 
science. Men and women concerned with un- 
desired childlessness will find nowhere in print a 
clearer and more helpful explanation of the causes 
of sterility and the treatment given both the 
husband and the wife by the physician who at- 
tempts to restore fertility than in Dr. Hamblen’s 
book. The attempt to popularize such a complex 
and progressive medical speciality presents a 
formidable task and to do it approximately in a 
hundred pages of simply written material under- 
standable by lay people is an achievement. The 
author’s success furnishes us with one of the most 
useful books of reference for courses in preparation 
for marriage. 

In any sizable class studying problems of mar- 
riage it can safely be assumed that there are some 
individuals of low fertility whose hope of parent- 
hood will depend upon an early recognition of 
their deficiency and in the seeking of the help of a 
competent specialist. The reading of this book 
will give the student the insight needed to prepare 
him or her to recognize the problem of infertility 
should it later arise and the need of seeking ade- 
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quate help. The book, however, has another 
usefulness for the student studying marriage since 
the author in two brief chapters has given us one 
of the most revealing descriptions of the repro- 
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ductive functions of the husband and the wife 
now available in lay literature. 
ErRNEst R. GROVES 
University of North Carolina 
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1942. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. 670 pp. $5.00. 

THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES: A History. 
By Jeannette P. Nichols and Roy F. Nichols. Vol. 
2—1865-1942. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1942. 715 pp. $3.50. Illustrated. 

1000 AND ONE. THE BLUE Book oF NON-THEATRICAL 
Firms. 18th edition. Chicago: The Educational 
Screen, 1942. 132 pp. $0.75. 

THE WoRLD AFTER WAR. A PROGRAM FOR Post-WAR 
PLANNING. By Henry Bamford Parkes. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1942. 240 pp. 
$2.50. 

Usinc A REsouRcE UNIT. MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. 
(PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN Lire.) By I. James 
Quillen. Washington, D. C. National Education 
Association, 1942. 30 pp. $0.10. 

AraBaAMA’s STATE Doxiar. By Joseph M. Ray. 
University, Alabama: Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of Alabama, 1942. 135 pp. 

THE SINGLE WoMAN. By Ruth Reed. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1942. 227 pp. $2.00. 
COUNSELING AND PsyYCHOTHERAPY. NEWER CON- 
CEPTs IN Practice. By Carl R. Rogers. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. 450 pp. $3.60. 
A History or Iowa State Coirece. By Earle D. 
Ross. Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State College Press, 

1942. 451 pp. $3.00. 

A PRopHET AND A Pitcrim. BEING THE INCREDIBLE 
History oF THomas LAKE HARRIS AND LAURENCE 
OLIPHANT; THEIR SEXUAL MysTICIsMs AND UTOPIAN 
Communities AMPLY DOCUMENTED TO CONFOUND 
THE SKEPTIC. By Herbert W. Schneider and George 
Lawton. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. 589 pp. $5.00. 

Crime: THE CAusES AND EXTENT OF CRIMINAL 
BEHAVIOR, Its PREVENTION AND TREATMENT. 
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(PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN LiFE, No.9.) By Thorsten 
Sellin and Paul R. Busey. Washington, D. C-.: 
National Education Association, 1942. 64 pp. 
$0.30. 

RECREATION AND DELINQUENCY: A Stupy oF FIVE 
SELECTED CuicaGo Communities. By Ethel Shanas 
with the collaboration of Catherine E. Dunning. 
Chicago: Chicago Recreation Commission, 1942. 
284 pp. Charts and Graphs. 

Wo r-CHILDREN AND FERAL MAN. By the Reverend 
J. A. L. Singh and Professor Robert M. Zingg. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 379 pp. 
$4.00. 

DEMOCRACY vs. DICTATORSHIP: TEACHING AMERICAN 
YouTH TO UNDERSTAND THEIR OWN AND THE 
EneEMy’s WAys OF LIFE. (PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 
Lire, No. 6.) By T. V. Smith, Glenn R. Negley, 
and Robert N. Bush. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1942. 69 pp. $0.30. 

MAN AND Society IN CALAMiITy. By Pitirim A. 
Sorokin. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1942. 352 pp. $3.00. 

ELEMENTS OF SUPERVISION. By William R. Spriegel 
and Edward Schulz. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1942. 273 pp. $2.25. 

MENTAL ILLNEss: A GUIDE FOR THE Famity. By 
Edith M. Stern. With the collaboration of Samuel 
W. Hamilton, M.D. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1942 134 pp. $1.00. 

AFTER THE WAR. By Maxwell S. Stewart. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1942. 32 pp. 
$0.10. 

MAKE THIs THE Last WAR. THE FUTURE OF THE 
UnitEp Nations. By Michael Straight. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1942. 417 
pp. $3.00. 

EXPLORATION IN READING PATTERNS. By Ruth 
Strang. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1942. 172 pp. $2.00. 

SoctaL SKILLS In CAsE Work. By Josephine Strode 
and Pauline R. Strode. New York: Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, 1942. 195 pp. $2.50. 

THe Kentucky Poor Law, 1792-1936. By Emil 
McKee Sunley. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1942. 160 pp. $1.50. 

Some ASPECTS OF THE EFFECT OF THE DOMINANT 
AMERICAN CULTURE UPON CHILDREN OF ITALIAN- 
Born Parents. By Joseph Wilfrid Tait. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1942. 74pp. $1.60. Charts. 

PoPpuLATION PrositEMs. Third Edition. By Warren 
S. Thompson. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1942. 471 pp. $4.00. 

DRAMATIZED BALLADS wiTH MusIcAL ACCOMPANI- 
MENT. By Janet Tobitt and Alice White. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1938. 191 pp. 
$2.00. 
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Prays ror Hich Houmays. By Janet E. Tobitt and 
Alice M. G. White. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1941. 141 pp. $1.50. 

Drives Towarp War. By Edward Chace Tolman. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1942. 
118 pp. $1.25. 

Day Care OF CHILDREN OF WORKING MOTHERS. 
By Dorothy Campbell Tompkins. War Bibli- 
ographies, No. 2. Berkeley, California: Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of California, 
October, 1942. 9 pp. $0.35. 

AMERICA AT WAR: A GEOGRAPHICAL ANALYSIS. 
Edited by Samuel Van Valkenburg. Foreword by 
Wallace W. Atwood. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1942. 296 pp. $2.50. Illustrated. 

In DEFENSE OF THE WeEsT. A POLITICAL AND Eco- 
nomic Srupy. By Herbert von _ Beckerath. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 
1942. 297 pp. $3.50. 

Vorces OF History. GREAT SPEECHES AND PAPERS 
or THe YEAR 1941. Introduction by Charles A. 
Beard. Edited by Franklin Watts. New York: 


Tasoo: A SocroLocicaL Stupy. By Hutton Webster. 
Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1942. 393 pp. $4.00. 

GENERALS AND GEOGRAPHERS. THE TWILIGHT OF 
Gropo.itics. By Hans W. Weigert. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1941. 273 pp. $3.00. 

As THE Twic Is Bent. By Richard Welling. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, '1942. 295 pp. $3.00. 
Illustrated. 

INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 1941. Edited by Arthur P. 
Whitaker. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. 240 pp. $3.00. 

GERMAN STRATEGY OF Wor~D Conquest. By Der- 
went Whittlesey with the collaboration of Charles S. 
Colby and Richard Hartshorne. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. 293 pp. College 
edition, $1.90; Trade edition, $2.50. Maps. 

SoctaL Work. AN ANALYsIs oF A Socrat InstiTUv- 
TION. By Helen Leland Witmer. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1942. 539 pp. $3.00. 

CzecH CULTURAL CONTRIBUTIONS. By Ernest Zizka. 
Privately published and copyrighted by Ernest 





Franklin Watts, Inc., 1942. 669 pp. $3.50. Zizka, 1942. 149 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE SUSPENDS, FOR DURATION, EXCHANGE 
FELLOWSHIP AND TRAVEL GRANT AWARDS TO UNITED 
STATES STUDENTS 


The Department of State announces that notes have been addressed by the Department 
to the diplomatic missions of the other American republics in Washington, informing them 
that the increasingly exigent demands of the war upon the manpower supply in the United 
States make it necessary for this Government to suspend, for the duration of the war, the 
award of official scholarships, fellowships, and travel or maintenance grants to students from 
the United States. 

In transmitting this information to the diplomatic missions of the other American republics, 
the Secretary of State has informed them that the Government of the United States believes, 
as they are aware, that all the country’s energies in human, material, and spiritual resources 
must be directed solely toward the winning of the war. 

Fellowships and student travel or maintenance grants awarded to citizens of the United 
States up to the date of the notification to the diplomatic missions will be honored, but no 
grants will be made after that date. They will, of course, be resumed as soon as feasible. 

The Secretary of State has also emphasized that in adopting this policy, the Government 
of the United States has no intention or thought of suspending or discontinuing the award of 
fellowships and trave) and maintenance grants to citizens of the other American republics for 
study in the United States. He recognizes in his communication to the diplomatic missions of 
the other American republics that it is undoubtedly desirable, for the future of inter-American 
and international relations, to build up as large a group as possible of well trained people who 
are skilled in special techniques and speak the languages of other American countries. He 
points out that, so far as the United States is concerned, many persons with special training 
are at present receiving experience in the other American republics through the Auxiliary 
Foreign Service and the foreign activities of the emergency economic and supplies agencies. 
It is the view of the Department that these persons will undoubtedly make an important 
contribution to inter-American understanding in their present positions and will furnish for 
the post-war period a body of well informed persons in many technical and professional fields. 
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